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tfuu  rarenneu's  X  h^rmometer  in  the  open! 
air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and! 
at  noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  July  26.  to 
Aug.  25.  1802,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

1802.  Barom.  Thetmom.  Rain.  Weather 

J“iy  M.  N.  In.  Pts. 

26  29.601 

27  29.7 

28  29.5 

29  29.421 

30  29.441 

31  29-55 

r'  29.9 
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MOON, 


A  iX  Morn. 

10  3.t  Even. 
7  13  Evtn. 

11  43  Eviu. 


'Full  Moon,  1 1 
l.ait  Qr^tr.  18 
New  Muon  a6 


Quantity  of  Rain  3.328 


10.  Buck-hunting  ends. 

11.  Vifible  eclipfe  of  the  Moon.  (Sec  p.  89.) 
14.  Partridge-fhooting  begins. 

22.  King’s  Coronation. 

29.  Michaelmas. 

30.  Haic-hunting  begins. 
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Diicriptun  of  Auchencruite. 

( It’iib  a  Hew.J 

ATTCHENCRUIVE,  the  feat  of  tain  many  beautiful  walks,  particular* 
Richard  Ofwahl,  Efq.  is  litua-  ly  alon-j  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
ted  in  the  parifh  of  St  Qnivox,  and  is  here  ciolftd  by  an  elegant  bridge, 
county  of  Air,  at  the  diitance  of  a-  Thegardensandgreen-houfeateexten- 
bout  three  miles  from  that  town.  five  and  much  admired  :  but  what  ren- 
'riie  honfc  is  modern,  and  com-  ders  Auchencruive  ftill  more  worthy 
mands  an  extenfive,  rich,  and  varied  of  attention,  is  the  fine  colledlion  of 
profpeft,  particularly  down  the  rich  pictures,  amonglt  which  arc  many  pro¬ 
vale  of  the  water  Air,  which  winds  duftions  of  the  firft  maders,  particu- 
thro’  the  paik.  The  pleafure  grounds  larly  in  the  branches  of  the  art,  hif- 
are  laid  out  with  much  tallc,  and  con-  tory  and  landfcape  painting.  Jf.  D. 
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''l''HE  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
-*■  fciences  and  the  arts  on  each  o- 
thcr’s  advancement,  was  never  more 
confpicnous  than  in  the  prefenl  age. 
We  owe  to  fcicnce,  the  high  im¬ 
provement,  among  other  things,  of 
our  optical  inllrnments ;  and  by 
thefe,  the  difeoveries  of  Aftronomy 
have  been,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  carried  beyond 
whatever  could  be  expefted,  even  by 
Newton  and  his  contemporaries.  Dr 
Herfchel’s  difeovery  of  the  new  pri¬ 
mary  planet,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  is  the 
firfl  of  that  importance,  which  has 
been  made,  in  this  planetary  fyftem, 
fmee  modern  allionomy  began  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  heavens.  We  have  already 
related  the  circumftances  of  a  more 
recent  difeovery  by  Mr  Piazzi  at  Pa¬ 
lermo,  which  has  added  yet  another, 
under  the  appellation  of  Ceres  Fcr- 


dinandea,  to  the  number  of  the 
known  planets.  On  the  28th  of 
March  latt,  a  third  planet,  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  was  difeovered  at 
Bremen,  by  Dr  Olbers,  an  eminent 
phyfician  and  aflronomcr  of  that 
place.  He  obferved  its  motion  for 
three  days  ;  and  then  tranfmitted  in¬ 
formation  of  what  he  obferved,  to 
baton  V’on  Zach  at  Gotha.  On  the 
4th  and  5th,  Von  Zach,  in  the  ob- 
fervatory  at  Seeberg,  difeovered  the 
fame  planet.  It  has  been  alfo  feen 
by  Mr  Schroeter,  at  Lilienthal ;  by 
Mr  Stephen  Lee,  at  Hackney  ;  and 
by  Mr  Aubert,  at  Highbury. place. 
It  is  deferibed  as  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  lefs  brilliant  in  its  appearance 
than  the  planet  difeovered  by  Mr 
Piazzi.  Its  mean  diftance  from  the 
fun  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  2  one- 
tenth  diftances  of  the  earth  from  that 
luminary'.  Its  orbit  is  unJerllood 
to  be  very  eccentric.  Its  term  of 
revo- 
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re  elution  is  fiippofed  to  be  three 
years  :  and  it  will  foon  ceafe,  for  a 
time,  to  be  vifible  from  the  earth. 

An  aftronomical  obfervatory  is  a- 
bout  to  be  eftabliflied  at  Hamburgh 
by  Prince  Henry  of  Wurtemberg, 
uncle  to  the  emperor  of  Ruflia.  He 
has  purchased,  with  a  view  to  that,  a 
fine  fet  of  aftronomical  inftruments 
made  by  Megnii,  a  Parifian  artift. 

A  Angle  meteorous  phenomenon 
was  obferved,  in  the  month  of  May, 
at  Derby.  In  the  air,  appeared  four 
complete  circles,  and  a  feftion  of  a 
fifth.  The  fmalleft  of  thele,  was  the 
moft  elevated,  about  15®  in  diameter, 
with  luminous  fpots  to  the  right  and 
left.  The  fecond  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  firft.  and  feemed  to  encompafs 
it.  The  third  was  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  as  the  fccond,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  which  it  touched  on  the  weft 
fide.  The  fourth  embraced  the  former 
three,  within  its  extent.  On  its  wef- 
tern  fido  was  a  portion  of  a  fifth  cir¬ 
cle. 

I’he  fcience  of  Mineralogy,  one  of 
the  moft;  confiderable  branches  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  and  entering  equally  in¬ 
to  chemiftry,  has  been  verj’ diligently 
fludied  in  this  country  within  thefe 
laft  twenty  years.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  had  fcarcely  exillence,  as  a 
branch  of  fcience.  The  Germans  and 
the  Swedes  were  the  firft  to  cultivate 
it  with  fuccefs,  in  modern  times.  It 
began  to  gain  feme  attention  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elifabcth, 
when  German  adventurers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  engage  in  the  fearch  for 
mines  in  Wales,  and  in  the  north  and 
weft  of  England.  Metallic  ores,  and 
the  ftones  and  earths  of  the  ftrata  con¬ 
taining  them,  as  alfo  pit  coal  and  the 
foflils  found  near  it,  with  tbofe  which 
have  been  called-  the  precious  ftones, 
firft  engaged  the  attention  of  enquir¬ 
ers  into  thefe  things,  fo  as  to  be  num¬ 
bered  and  deferibed  as  particular  mi¬ 
nerals.  In  the  inveftigations  retpeft- 
ing  thefe,  it  became  gradually  requi. 
lite  to  enunicratf  and  dtfcr.be  as  many 


as  poflible  of  the  reft.  At  length,  the 
mineralogifts  of  Sweden  formed  regu¬ 
lar  fyftems,  in  which  they  arranged, 
deferibed,  and  diftinguiftied  all  mine¬ 
ral  or  foflil  bodies,  by  the  external 
properties  of  figure,  hardnefs,  ftruc- 
ture,  fracture,  fpecific  gravity,  co¬ 
lours,  and  apparent  homogeneity  or 
heterogeneity.  The  mineralogifts  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  a- 
dopted  their  method,  and  followed 
their  example.  Still,  however,  the 
arrangements  founded  upon  thefe  ex¬ 
terior  qualities,  were  inconvenient, 
imperfeft,  and  unfatisfaflory,  till  the 
aid  of  chemical  analyfis  was  called  in. 
Mr  Kitwan,  now  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Irifti  Academy,  attempted  to 
eftablifti  a  fyftcm  of  the  arrangement 
of  foffils  upon  chemical  analyfis  alone. 
To  forego  the  ufe  of  the  exterior 
qualities  eafily  appeared  to  be  the 
facrifice  of  an  important  advantage. 
But  from  that  time,  the  phyfical  and 
the  chemical  characlers  have  been,  in 
all  fyliems,  combined.  Werner,  Kir- 
wan,  SchmeifteT,  and  others  have  eTt- 
hibited,  in  fyftems,  the  chemical  and 
phyfical  hiftory  of  all  the  mineral 
and  foftil  bodies  which  had  been  fuf- 
ficiently  examined  at  the  times  when 
they  refpeftively  wrote.  The  hiftory’, 
both  chemical  and  phyfical,  of  ftones 
and  other  foflils,  has  been  fince  very 
rapidly  enlarged.  In  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  a  prodigious 
number  of  new  ar.alyfes  of  thele  bo¬ 
dies  has  been  made.  And,  within 
thefe  few  years,  an  inftitution  has 
anfen  in  London,  by  which  minera* 
logical  rtfcarches  begin  to  be  here 
purfued  more  zealoufly  and  futcefs- 
fully  than  ever  before.  This  has  t^ 
ken  the  name  of  the  Britilh  Minera- 
logical  Society.  It  had  its  com- 
mencement  iu  the  year  1799.  1  he 

primary  objtci  which  its  founders  had 
in  view,  was  to  analvfc  all  Britilh 
minerals  which  Ihculd  be  tranfmitted 
to  them  by  any  correfpondent,  and  to 
communicate  to  that  correfpondent, ' 
gratis,  the  rcfults  of  the  analyfis. 

I  1  hey 
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I  hcy  have  fince  puifucd  that  objeft  country,  within  thefe  laft  twelve 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  They  are  nionlhs,  by  a  drradiul  cxplofion. 
row  endeavouring  to  procure  liils  of  For  fome  time  before  that  event,  the 
the  mines,  quarries,  and  mineral  air  had  been  humid  ;  and  low  hol- 
fprings  in  every  county.  They  have  low  noifes  had  been  heard  from  the 
been  fo  fortunate  as  already  to  obtain  bowels  ot  the  earth, — At  Lodi,  ia 
in  manufeript,  a  mineralogical  map  Italy,  Hmilar  Ihocks  of  an  earthquake 
of  Cornwall.  They  are  preparing  to  have  been  recently  felt  No  hva 
publifh,  in  a  (hort  time,  a  full  and  were  there  dellroyed  ;  nor  any  other 
accurate  glolTary  of  the  miner’s  terms  material  injury  done.  The  town  of 
of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Derbyfliire.  Crema,  however,  about  ten  miles  dift- 
At  one  of  their  late  meetings,  a  de-  ant  from  Lodi,  was,  by  the  fame 
fetiption  of  the  fatin  fpar^  a  new  mi-  earthquake,  almoft  entirely  demolilh- 
ncral  recently  difeovered  on  Altlon  ed.  The  village  of  Menguin,  which 
moor,  in  Cumberland,  was  read :  and  Rood  on  the  banks  of  a  beautitul  lake 
the  refults  of  a  chemical  analyfis  of  about  forty  miles  from  Lodi,  has 
it,  weie,  at  the  fame  time,  communi-  been,  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  its 
cated.  It  contains  in  ico  parts,  inhabitants,  fwallowcd  up  in  the 
47  6  of  carbonic  acid,  ;o*c8  of  lime,  lake. 

•012  of  iron,  of  water  of  cry(lalli/a-  In  Medical  Science,  it  has  been 
tion,  as  was  fuppofed,  2'3'^8  parts,  afeertained  by  Mr  Brera,  in  Italy,  by 
It  has  nearly  the  colour  and  lullre  of  experiments  which  Mr  Chretien,  an 
white  fatin,  is  of  a  peculiar  librous  ingenious  French  phyfician,has  lince 
texture,  is  fufceptible  of  the  moil  tx-  repeated  and  extended,  that  various 
quifite  poliih,  and  feems  on  the  whole,  medicines  may  be  applied,  through 
to' rank  as  a  mineral  between  compafl  the  abiorbent  vefiels  of  the  (kin,  tor 
llalaflitcs  and  flaty  fpar.  the  cure  of  difltrent  difeafes,  more 

A  Mr  Coulomb  has  lately  com-  fuccefsfully  than  in  any  oihct  way. 
municated  to  the  national  inilitute  It  was  formerly  the  p-aclic;  of  fome 
at  Paris,  fome  important  facts  which  phyficians  to  adminiller  the  cure  of 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  fcience  of  the  venereal  diieafe,  by  rubbing  ia 
Magnetifm.  By  thefe  it  appears,  that  mercury  at  the  gums.  Mr  Brera 
needled  forms  of  gold,  lilvcr,  copper,  and  Mr  Chretien  have  applied  the 
lead,  tin,  glafs,  chalk,  bone,  arc,  as  principle  of  this  practice,  in  a  much 
well  as  needles  of  iron,  fufceptible,  greater  variety  of  inilances,  than  It 
though  Icfs  feiifibly,  of  the  magnetic  had  been  before  tried  iu. 
influence.  The  knowledge  of  tliis  Galvanifm  now  begins  to  be  fuc- 
may  perhaps  ultimately  lead  to  cefsfully  applied  in  Germany  to 
the  difeovery  of  feme  interclling  gc-  medical  purpefet.  Mr  Scuaub,  aa 
ncral  truth  relative  to  the  llratii'ication  Bpotitecary,  is  related  to  have,  by 
and  the  configuration  of  the  earth.  three  weeks  of  application  of  t!ie 
'I'he  devallations  by  earthquakes  fhock  from  the  Voltaic  pile,  rellore.l 
are  Hill  renewed  in  different  parts  of  founduefs  and  feiilibility  of  bearing, 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  from  to  a  perfon  who  had  been  tleul  lo-- 
the  acciitaty  with  whuh  thefe  tte-  the  fpace  of  riglueen  years.  Mr 
mendous  piienomcna  are  now  obferv-  Frifchcfen,  Prolvir)r  of  PIr.l  ifophv 
ed,  that  their  general  caufes,  and,  at  Saltzburgh,  is  alfo  laid  to  have  ei- 
ptrhaps  alfo,  iomc  expedients  for  mi-  fefted  a  number  of  cures  on  t!ie  biin  i. 
tigatiiig  their  fury.  n;ay  be  at  length  the  lame,  and  liie  d^nf,  by  the  uic  of 
aieertained.  A  burning  mountain  a  Voltaic  pile  of  300  plat'  «. 
in  Banda,  one  of  tlie  Indian  fpice  It  has  b 'cn  dtii-ovireii  t  xpt  1  iment- 
iflands,  has  walled  tjic  furrounding  ally  iu  Lhi:;  couiiuy,  tbit  ftic- 
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tion  with  tlic  tips  of  the  fingers,  or 
V  ith  the  whole  hand,  not  long  con¬ 
tinued  at  once,  nor  with  one  hand 
only,  but  with  the  two  hands  alter¬ 
nately,  and  applied  at  the  cheeks,  the 
temples,  the  brow,  and  over  all  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head,  will  operate 
as  a  perfect  remedy  for  rheumatifm 
in  the  head,  and  for  all  toothaches 
depending  upon  rheumatic  aflPeftions, 
Thefriftions  fltouldbc  employed  with 
perfeverance,  and  after  ihort  inter¬ 
vals  continually  renewed  t'.\  the  dif- 
eafe  be  entirely  overcome.  Peruvian 
bark  with  w’inc,  and  other  roborant 
medicines,  iltould  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  taken  internally.  The  friction 
cannot  fail  of  adting  with  complete 
fuccefs,  unlefs  it  be  negligently  ap. 
plied,  or  if  the  general  ilatc  of  the 
patient’s  health  be  extremely  languid 
and  feeble,  and  not  invigorated  by 
internal  (limuli.  The  beneficial  a- 
gency  of  this  fridlion  is,  by  conti- 
rually  producing  a  new  paiTage  of 
galvanifm,  or  eledlricity,  throughout 
the  head.  The  galvanifm,  tlius  put 
in  action,  not  only  roufes  the  languid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  but  produces 
cfi'ects  more  peculiar  and  beneficial, 
by  renewing  the  energies  of  the  finer 
velTels  on  which  depend  all  thofc  more 
fubtile  fecretions  which  are  mads 
from  the  blood.  It  is  in  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  thefe  fecretions  that  rheu¬ 
matifm  confifts.  Nothing  but  what 
renews  them  with  full  energy,  can 
have  power  to  cure  it.  The  fame 
operation  may  be  applied  to  the  core 
of  rheumatic  affections  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body  :  but  the  experi¬ 
ments,  of  the  fuccefs  of  which  we 
have  been  particulnrlv  informed,  were 
made  upon  rhcumatilm  in  the  head. 

Mr  John  Donaldfon  of  Brillol  has 
lately  ditcovered  a  method  of  con- 
ftrufting  glafs-houfcs.  by  means  of 
wliich  the  proceiTes  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  for  which  they  are  intended,  may 
be  confidrrahly  quickened.  By  this 
improvement,  tliefurnneeof  iheglafs-' 
huufc  is  built  of  the  ufual  foim.  It 


is  then  furrounded  with  another  build¬ 
ing,  of  dimenlio'is  fufliciently  large 
to  leave  every  where  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  exterior  furfaces  of  the 
walls  of  the  inclofed  edifice,  and  the 
interior  furface  of  the  walls  of  the 
iriclofing  one.  The  outer  building 
is,  notwithflanding  this  interval,  fo 
connefted  with  the  inner  one  of  the 
furnace,  that  no  air  can,  through  the 
two,  have  accefs  to  the  fire  any  where 
but  at  the  afti-pit  and  grate.  Tlie 
heated  and  rarefied  air  pafling  out 
by  the  flues  of  the  furnace  fills  in  its 
paflage  the  interval  between  the  two 
edifices.  'Fhis  heated  air  thus  con¬ 
fined,  gives  a  command  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  could  be  otherwife 
obtained.  While  the  workmen  arc 
bufy  in  the  glafs  houfc,  certain  iron 
doors,  opening  to  the  external  air, 
arc  withdrawn  for  the  convenience 
of  the  work.  But,  on  the  Saturday 
night,  when  the  furnace  is  emptied, 
the  pots,  in  Mr  Donaldfon’s  glafs- 
houfe,  are  recharged  with  the  matter 
for  fufion.  All  the  apertures  of  the 
outer  building  arc  then  (hut  up.  The 
heated  air  is  confined  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  ftrufturcs.  And  a 
heat  thus  operates,  by  which,  with- 
out  other  attention  on  Sunday,  the 
materials  arc  brought,  by  Monday 
morning,  into  a  (late  in  which  the 
making  of  the  glafs  may  be  at  once 
renew’cd.  Thus  a  confiderable  faving 
is  obiained  of  bori»  time  and  fcwcl  in 
one  of  the  moll  valuable  manufafturcs 
belonging  to  this  country*. 

The  prefent  (late  of  the  glafs  mn- 
nufa£lure  in  this  idand  is  fuch  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  proudeft  boafls  of 
Britifli  art.  It  was  long  confined  ex- 
clufively  to  the  (bores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Tea.  From  Venice  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  London,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  t!ie 
Firft.  The  fird  glafs  works  were  e- 
reeled  in  Broad  Street.  'I'he  civil 
wars  foon  interrupted  their  opera¬ 
tions,  fo  that  the  mannfafturc  feems 
to  have  ccafed  entirely  from  a  (hort 

time 
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time  after  the  difcontents  arofc  to  portatlon  to  alcnofl  all  the  countries 
tlicir  height  till  the  rclloration  of  to  which  we  trade,  is  very  great. 

Charles  li.  and  the  inllitution  of  the  In  the  important  art  ot  Agricul- 
Uuyal  Society.  The  lecond  Duke  of  ture,  the  principal  improvement  latc> 
Buckingham,  the  Zimri  of  Dryden  ly  made,  conlills  in  the  methods  a* 
lit  his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  re*  dopted  to  fertilize  the  peat  earth  of 
i.ewed  the  nianutaAure  of  glals  in  uur  moors  and  iiioraiTcs,  or  rather  to 
J^ondon,  at  a  prodigious  eitpcnce.  excite  its  natural  and  latent  fertility. 
He  was  delUned  to  be  the  founder  of  lor  the  purpofes  of  uieiul  vegetation, 
its  profperity.  Spratt,  in  his  Hilto-  Cy  this  impr.ivcment,  the  grounds 
ly  of  tlie  Royal  btx:iety,  mentions,  containing  peat  earth,  are,  if  they  be 
that  even  before  the  year  1670,  glafs,  marlhy,  diained,  by  detecting  the 
preferable  for  allronomical  ules  to  a-  Iprings  opening  them,  cutting  run¬ 
ny  that  could  be  procured  from  Ve-  ners  to  convey  their  water  into  one 
nice,  was  made  at  the  Duke  of  Buck-  great  ditcli,  and  by  it  conveying  a- 
ingham’s  works  in  London.  Before  way  the  w  hole  of  its  fuperfluous  inoi- 
the  year  1714,  they  had,  by  the  ac-  ilure.  A  thin  paring  of  the  furface, 
count  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  increafed  fo  as  to  cut  away  that  part  of  the 
fo  lucccfsfully,  as  to  allord  to  Rng-  turf  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of 
land,  by  tluir  exportation,  a  return  the  heath  and  other  plants  naturally 
of  not  lefs  than  50,000!.  llciling,  a  growing  in  fuch  a  foil,  is  the  full  ope- 
year.  Still  the  alkali  or  barilla,  ration  which  fucceeds  the  draining, 
which  is  combined  in  the  formation  'I'lie  turfs  pared  off  are  then  burnt 
of  glafs  with  pure  filiceous  earth,  in  heaps.  The  allies  arc  feattered 
V  as  to  be  procured,  at  great  expenee,  on  tlie  fuiface.  Where  the  prucefs 
from  abroad.  But,  at  length,  it  was  is  conducted  with  thegreatefi  fagaci- 
difeoveted  that  the  lame  alkali  might  ty,  quick-lime,  the  purelt  and  (Irong- 
be  abundantly  obtained  by  the  com-  cli  that  can  be  obtained,  is  farther  eni- 
bnliion  of  the  marine  plants  growing  ployed,  in  a  certain  proportion,  as  a 
around  uur  own  coalls.  Wiiluii  manure.  'I'he  ground  is  then  plow- 
thefe  laft  fifty  years,  this  difeovery  eJ.  W  here  this  may  be  convenient, 
has  been,  with  the  greatcll  lucccU,  it  receives  repeated  plovviiigs  after 
purfued  into  cffeCl.  Hence,  the  glals-  Ihort  intervals  Potatoes  are  then, 
works  of  London  have  become  conti-  by  the  mull  judicious  managers,  plant" 
nually  more  extenfive ;  and  around  cd  in  it,  as  the  lirll  crop.  Wheat 
all  the  coalls  of  the  iiland,  at  Bnllol,  iuccecds,  on  the  fecund  year.  Ua 
far  iiiltaiicc,  Liverpool,  Glafguw,  dry  moors,  thcinanagemcnlis  the  fame 
Dumbarton  on  tlie  one  lide,  and  at  as  on  moiaifes  in  allrcfpedls,  but  that 
Yarmouth,  Newcallle,  Leith,  and  draining  is  nut  here  iiecelTary.  By 
we  bilievcalfo,  Dundee  on  the  other,  \he  cxtcnfiun  of  this  grand  improve- 
cllablilliments  fur  the  manufacture  of  niext  In  hulhandry,  fome  millions  cf 
glafs,  cxill  in  a  highly  liourilhing  acres,  now  comparatively  barren,  are 
date.  The  fea  weeds  around  the  likely  to  be  rendered  loon  fubfer- 
coalls  are  burnt  into  what  is  called  viciit  to  the  bell  ufes  of  tillage  and 
kcl[) ;  and  from  rocks  and  fund  which  palluragc. 

yielded,  anciently,  no  iifeful  produce,  'Bhe  exhibition  of  the  bed  produc- 
a  confiderable  new  revenue  is  now  tions  of  the  Arts  of  Dcfign,  in  Bri- 
derived  by  the  landholders.  The  tain,  during  the  lall  year,  has  lately 
moll  various  and  elegant  articles  lor  clofcd.  Never  were  the  walls  of  the 
ufe  and  for  ornament  arc  now  made  aptirinicnts  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  glafs.  Vail  quantities  ol  it  are  an-  more  iiitcreilingly  cowreJ.  Ol  the 
nurttly  coufumtd  at  home  ;  ai»d  the  ex-  liiltory-pK-ces,  however,  it  is  to  be  :.c- 
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knowlcdgi’d,  tliat  they  have  difplaycd 
Ltllc  of  thal  wildnels,  that  baldiicfs, 
that  niajelly,  that  allonifliitig,  yet 
bappy  originality  of  figures,  attitudes, 
grouping,  and  cxprcflion,  which  ex- 
the  painter'  to  an  equality  of 
pov^er  with  the  epic  and  tragic  poet. 
Tliey  polTtiredtoo  much  of  the  tame- 
i».ls  of  hiftory,  tranfci  ibed  by  a  writer 
polTtfliiig  neither  the  illumination  of 
the  philofopher,  nor  the  poet’s  divine 
tnthuiiafm.  Some  of  the  pieces,  re- 
prefenting  the  pathetic  of  the  domef- 


tic  life,  feemed  to  pofTefs  genuine  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  landfcapes,  and  the 
feenes  from  familiar  rural  life,  were, 
in  many  inllances,  evidently  happy 
efforts  of  genius.  The  portraits  weie 
cxccflively  numerous,  in  many  in- 
fiances  excellent,  but  too  often  in 
attitudes  cither  awkward  and  fpirit- 
lefs  or  conilrained  and  affed^cd.  The 
models,  and  works  of  fculpture,  were 
perhaps,  in  their  kind,  more  admi¬ 
rable  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  exhibition. 


^LramLtiin  of  a  Note  •writtih  by  PETR.tRCH’s  ewn  Hand  in  the  Margin  of  a 
J.IasuscRipr  Virgil,  'which  formerly  betonged  to  hiw^  and  is  new  deposi¬ 
ted  in  the  .dmhrosian  Library  Milan. 


T  AURA,  who  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  her  virtues,  and  who 
has  been  the  lubjecl  of  my  vtifc  for 
many  years,  appeared  to  iny  eyes  for 
thefirlltimeonthefixlhof  April  1327, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clair  at  Avignon. 

In  the  fame  church,  on  the  fame 
day,  at  the  fame  hour,  in  1348,  that 
luminary,  that  fun,  retired  liom  the 
world.  1  was  at  Veiona,  and  knew  not 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  me  : 
but  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
inend  Lewis,  which  acquainted  me 
w  ith  the  fatal  news.  On  the  very  day 
cf  iier  death,  her  body,  fo  beautiful, 
i'o  puie,  was  dcpoi'ited,  after  velpers, 
in  the  ciiureh  of  tlie  Coidcliers.  I 
doubt  not  but  her  foul,  to  Ipeak  in  the 
wcidi  of  Seneca,  returned  to  heaven, 
from  w  hich  it  had  delceiided. 


That  I  may  never  lofe  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  lofs  fo  affiiding,  I  have 
written  thefe  particulars  in  a  book 
which  i  am  continually  reading  :  thus 
have  1  prepared  myl'elf  a  picafure 
mingled  with  grief.  This  lofs,  con- 
ilamly  prefent  to  my  memory,  will  in- 
Itiudl  me,  that  nothing  here  below 
can  contribute  to  my  happinefs  ;  and 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  renounce  the 
world,  fince  the  bend  that  held  me 
•to  it  by  the  tendered  attachment  is 
broken.  1  hope,  with  the  aliillance 
of  Heaven,  this  rcnuiici.ition  will  not 
be  difficult :  my  mind,  inccffantly 
turned  to  the  pall,  will  perceive  that 
the  cares  which  employed  it  were 
vain,  that  the  hopes  which  itcherilh- 
cd  were  deceitful,  and  that  the 
Ichemes  it  formed  terminated  only  in 
lotrow  and  difappoinlment. 


Auecioie  of  Mr  Wilkes. 


Mr  Wilkes,  going  to  the  King’s 
Head  ehop-houle  in  Pater-noller 
Row,  w  .th  a  friend,  in  order  to  ob- 
fei  ve  the  humours  of  the  place,  aeci- 
denlaliy  feated  himl'elf  near  a  rich  and 
purfe-proud  citizen,  who  aliuoll  Ifun- 
i.cd  him  with  roaring  for  as 

be  culLu  it.  Ml  Willies,  iu  the  mean 


time,  afliing  him  fomc  common  quef- 
tion,  received  a  very  brutal  anlwcr. 
The  llcak  coming  at  that  inllant,Mr 
Wilkes  turned  to  his  friend,  faying. 
Sec  the  difference  between  the  city 
and  the  bear-garden  ;  in  the  latter  the 
bear  is  brought  to  the  flake,  but  here 
the  fleak  is  brought  to  the  bear. 

For 
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CsLESTiAL  Phenomena  far  September  1802. 

Wednesday^  Sept.  I.  bind  her  difc  for  the  fpace  of  52  mi* 


The  planet  Mercury  will  arrive 
at  his  fuperior  conjun£fion  with 
the  Sun,  about  50  minutes  after  7 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  longi* 
tude  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury  is  then 
5*..8“..35'..32'',  and  Mercury's  lati¬ 
tude  i*’..42'  north. 

On  the  fame  day,  about  30  mi¬ 
nutes  after  5  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Moon  will  be  in  conjunAion  with 
Spica,  or  «  Virginis. 

Saturday  f  Sept.  4. 

The  planet  Saturn  will  be  in  con* 
jun£lion  with  the  Sun  about  30  mi* 
nutes  after  3  o’clock  in  the  moining, 
in  longitude  5*..io°..5i'..3o".  The 
latitude  of  Saturn  is  then  i°..42' 
north. 

On  the  fame  day,  about  28  minutes 
after  9  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Moon  will  be  in  conjundion  with 
Antaresi  or  «  Scorpienis. 

Tuesday^  Sept.  7. 

About  1 1  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  planet  Jupiter  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  0*  Leoniit  a  liar  of  the  4.5 
magnitude,  fltuated  in  longitude  5*.. 
15®..56'..36".  The  latitude  of  Ju- 
pitei  being  1"  north,  and  that 

of  r  Leonit  north  ;  the 

diftance  of  their  centers,  at  the  time 
of  conjuni5iien,  will  be  4o'..3 1",  and 
J  opiter  will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the 
liar. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9. 

The  Moon,  in  her  palTage  through 
the  Zodiac,  will  eclipfe  y  Capricorns, 
a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  litu- 
ated  in  the  tail  of  Capricorn,  in  lon¬ 
gitude  io*..i9‘’..o'..42",  and  latitude 
2'’..32'..6"  fouth.  About  46  mi¬ 
nutes  after  12  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  liar  will  come  in  contai^l  with  the 
eaftern  or  obfeure  limb  of  the  Moon, 
at  which  time  it  is  fituated  about  ii 
minutes  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
her  center  ;  and,  after  continuing  be- 
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nutes,  it  will  emerge  from  behind  the 
Moon’s  enlightened  limb  at  38  mi* 
nutes  after  one  o’clock  next  morning, 
when  it  will  be  found  about  5^  mi¬ 
nutes  to  the  north  of  the  Muon’s 
center.  About  the  middle  of  the 
occultation,  the  enlightened  is  to  the 
obfeure  limb  of  the  Moon,  as  11.321 
to  0.679.  Her  horizontal  parallax 
6i'..9";  her  horizontal  femidiameter 
i6'..4o";  and  (he  will  come  to  the 
meridian  about  9  minutes  after  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  fame  day,  about  17  mi- 
nijtes  after  7  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  planet  Jupiter  will  be  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  Sun  in  longitude 
5*..i6®..2i'.  Jupiter’s  latitude  is 
then  i*’..a'  north. 

Saturday,  Sept.  1 1. 

Visible  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

A  partial  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  will 
take  place  in  the  evening,  and,  as  the 
Moon’s  altitude,  above  the  horizon, 
is  very  great  at  the  time  of  conjunc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  completely  vifible  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  Moon’s  eadern  limb  will  firft  ap¬ 
pear  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth’s  (hadow  about  30  feconds  after 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  apparent 
time  at  Edinburgh.  The  middle  of 
the  eclipfe^  or  the  time  when  the 
Moon’s  center  has  traverfed  exadly 
one  half  of  the  earth’s  (hadow,  will 
be  at  26  minutes  and  16  feconds  af¬ 
ter  10  o’clock.  The  ecliptic  conjunc¬ 
tion,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  fi¬ 
tuated  in  points  of  the  ecliptic  exad- 
ly  oppofite  each  other,  will  take  place 
at  32  minutes  and  46  feconds  after 
10  o’clock  ;  and  the  eclipfe  will  end 
at  52  minutes  after  11  o’clock  in.  the 
evening.  At  io‘*..32'-.46",  the  time 
of  ecliptic  conjun^ion,  the  Sun’s  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  the  Moon’s  ecliptic  lon¬ 
gitude,  are  exaftly  5’..i8‘’..24'..47"t 


^0  'Obset  rations  on  the  Latin 

the  place  of  the  Moon’s  node  il*.. 
1 1 ‘’..S';  the  Moon’s  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax  6 1'.. 27"  ;  her  horizontal  dia¬ 
meter,  33'..3  j"  :  the  Sun’s  diameter 
31 '..54";  the  Moon’s  declination 

.(/  fouth  ;  and  the  digits  etlipfed 
on  the  Moon's  fouth  limb  9"..  12'. 
At  the  middle  of  this  eclipfe  the 
Moon  will  be  vertical  to  the  fmall 
town  Cundi,  in  Africa,  fituated 
on  the  river  Zc/Ve,  in  Lo^joer  GuineUf 
in  eaft  longitude  23°,  and  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  4‘’..6'.  The  eclipfe,  theicfore, 
will  be  vifible  to  Europe,  Africa,  S. 
America,  the  eallern  half  of  North 
America,  and  the  weftcrn  kingdoms 
of  Afia. 

0.1  the  fame  day,  about  noon,  the 
plrnet  Satvrn  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  X  Lecnisy  a  liar  of  the  4.5 
magnitude,  in  longitude  45'.. 

44",  fituated  under  the  Lion’s  belly. 
The  latitude  of  Saturn  being 
30"  north,  and  that  of  x  Leonis  1".. 
20'.. 53"  north,  the  nearell  approach 
of  their  centers  will  be  21'.. 57", 
and  Saturn  will  pafs  to  the  north  of 
the  ftar. 

Saturday y  Sept.  i8. 

The  Planet  Mars  will  be  in  qua¬ 
drature  with  the  Sun  at  32  minutes  af¬ 
ter  1 1  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  or  the 
difference  of  their  longitudes  will 
then  be  three  figns.  Mars  will  come 
to  the  meridian  about  59  minutes  af¬ 
ter  5  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


Poems  of  Dr  Pitcairne. 

Thundayy  Sept.  23. 

About  3  5  minutes  after  6  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  6«n  will  enter  the 
fign  Libra  ;  and  his  longitude  will 
then  be  6  figns. 

On  the  fame  day,  at  37  minutes  af¬ 
ter  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Moon  will  be  in  cunjum^ion  with 
Regulusy  or  »  J^onh. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26. 

About  8  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  planet  Venus  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  7  ad  t  Libra,  a  ftar  of  the 
4.3  *  magnitude,  fituated  in  the 
fonthern  fcale  of  the  balance,  in  lon¬ 
gitude  7* .  18®..  i4'..28'’.  I’he  lati- 
tudeofVenusbeing  2°..i4'..34"fouth, 
and  that  of  the  ftar  i°..49'..i4" 
fouth,  the  nearell  diftance  of  their 
centers  will  be  2s'..20"  and  Venus 
will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the  ftar. 

Thursday,  Sept.  30. 

About  6  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  planet  Mars  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  D  Gemini,  a  ftar  of  the  4.5 
magnitude,  in  the  foot  of  Caftor,  fi¬ 
tuated  ill  longitude  3*. .0®.. 40'.. 30". 
'1  he  latitude  of  Mars  being  8  feconds 
north,  and  that  of  %  Gemini  55'.. 4" 
fouth,  the  diftance  of  their  centers, 
at  the  time  of  conjunftion,  will  be 
55’.. 1 2".  and  Mars  will  pafs  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ftar. 

Jedburgh,  22.7  n  » 

1802.  i 
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Observathni  en  the  Latin  Poems  ef  Dr  Pitcairne. 

During  the  prefent  age,  the  flood.  Thofe  who  extol  him  as  one 
Latin  Poems  of  Dr  Pitcairne  arc  of  the  moft  elegant  poets  fince  the 
little  read,  and,  I  believe,  lefs  under-  Auguftan  age,  may  be  worthy  pa¬ 
triots, 

*  When  twe  figures  are  ufed  for  marking  the  luftre  of  a  ftar,  fuch  as  4.3,  in  the 
prefent  inffancc.they  Ihew  that  the  ftar  is  neither  of  the  one  magnitude  nor  the  o- 
ther,  but  of  an  intermediate  luftre,  approaching  nearer  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ftar 
denoted  by  the  firft  figure,  than  to  that  denoted  by  the  I'ccond.  The  luftre  of  7  ad 
t  Libra,  for  inftance,  approaches  nearer  to  a  ftar  of  the  fourth  than  to  a  ftar  of 
.  the  third  magnitude.  Dr  Herfchcl,  in  fome  cf  the  late  volumes  of  the  London 
,  Traniadions,  has  illuftrated  a  more  accurate,  though  a  much  naore  complicated 
method,  of  exprefling  the  comparative  luftre  of  the  fixed  liars,  by  cornpavhig  each 
ftar  with  fcveral  that  furround  it.  It  is  ptefumed,  however,  that  the  old  method 
;s  ruicieutly  accurate  for  common  purpoies. 
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triots,  but  they  are  poor  critics.  His  rc-cftablifhlng  the  filly  ftory  of  our  an- 

poeios,  however,  pofTcfs  confidcrablc  cicnt  line  of  kings. 

merit ;  not  »n  their  flowing  and  cafy  p  u  Dovidem." 


numbers,  for  in  thit  refpe£k  they  are 
exceeded  by  the  compofitions  of  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Johnllon,  Vida,  Sannazarius, 
Lotichius,  Jantolius,  and  twenty  o- 
thers:  their  merit  lies  in  their  hu* 
mour  a'ld  poignant  fatire. 

Dr  Pitcairne  frequently  alludes  to 
circumflances  of  private  hillory.— 
Hence  his  poems  have  become  ob- 
feure,  and,  unlefs  they  meet  with  a 
commentator,  will  in  a  fliort  time 
become  unintelligible. 

P.  I.  This  Poem  is  univerfally 
known  by  Mr  Prior’s  elegant  para- 
phrafe.  What  was  the  Doftor’s  re¬ 
al  meaning,  I  pretend  not  to  deter¬ 
mine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr 
Prior  has  altered  feveral  of  the  verfes, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Bill  dillich. 

The  original  Hands  thus  : 

"  Dum  brevis  adnitor  momentum  fallere 
vitae, 

“  £t  fumni  aeteminonnimis  efle  me- 
mor.” 

But  Mr  Prior  has  given  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : 

**  Dum  fludeo  fungi  fallentis  munere 
vitae, 

“  Adfedloque  viam  fedibus  Elyfiis.” 

The  sennus  aeternus  of  Dr  Pit¬ 
cairne  might,  by  candid  interpreta¬ 
tion,  admit  of  excufe :  Mr  Piior, 
however,  judged  it  expedient  to  re¬ 
move  the  ill  found  of  the  words. 

P.  4.  “  Ultime  Scotorum,  atque  uitime 
Grame,  vale.” 

This  line,  diftinguiihed  for  its  un- 
couthnefs  and  irregularity  of  meafure, 
and  perhaps  ceniurable  for  an  anti¬ 
climax,  alludes  to  the  education  of 
the  young  Marquis  of  Montrofc  a- 
mong  the  Whigs.  The  Doctor  fore- 
faw  that  the  family  of  Montrofe  was 
irrecoverably  loll  to  his  patty. 

P.  6.  “  Qui  fua  tot  viftor  Reges  in  regna 
reduxit.” 

This  alludes  to  the  pains  which 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  beftovved  in 


This  and  the  following  poem  re- 
fpedl  a  ftory  which  was  once  current 
among  the  vulgar,  and  which,  at 
length,  found^a  corner  in  hiftory  ;  be; 
ing  related  by  Dr  Swift  in  his  use- 
moirs  of  Captain  Creiebton. 

P.  1 1.  Ad  D.  R.  Sibbaldum.  ■ 

“  Dum  procul  a  Geneva  fe  lummovef 
inclyta  Roma, 

“  Quod,  quam  lit  longum,fcit  Cyphi- 
anus  Iter." 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  of  Kips,  hence 
called  Cyphianust  left  the  Prelbyteri- 
ans  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  em¬ 
braced  Popery  ;  but  returned  again 
to  the  Prelkytetians  before  the  revo¬ 
lution. 

“  Dicer.s  Bodiis  par  fimilifque  tuis." 

Sibbald  prepofteroufty  introduced 
the  life  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig  into 
his  Prodromus  Hutonat  Natumlis 
Sccliae.  Dr  Pitcairne  fuppofed  that 
Boyd  was  a  trifler,  becaufe  Sibbald 
had  celebrated  him.  Boyd  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  ablcll  men  that 
Scotland  produced  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  I  fufpedl  that  Dr  Pit¬ 
cairne  confounded  him  with  his  name- 
fake,  Zachary  Boyd,  the  mod 
wretched  of  poetafters. 

“  Dumque  tot  inculti,  queis  horret  Sco¬ 
tia,  montes 

Exiles  fundent  fqualidulafque  ro- 
fas.” 

Sibbald  imagined  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  a  fmgular  fort  of  briar-rofe 
among  the  Pentland- hills  near  his  ef- 
tate  of  Kips.  This  he  dignitied  with 
the  name  of  Rosa  K>pp.ana, 

P.  ifi.  “  Ad  Grtpp'itn," 
Thisallndes  to  a  fubterraneous  ta¬ 
vern,  which  Dr  Pitcairne  and  his  jo¬ 
vial  aftbeiates  frequented.  He  called 
it  the  Gre^ng  Office,  from  the  guefts 
being  obliged  to  grop-  their  way  in 
the  dark.  He  here  deifies  the  land¬ 
lady,  and  fuppofes  her  elevated  to 
the  ftatc  of  Proferpine. 


r.  Sr. 
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2 1.  This  is  a  party- poem,  found-  the  fortune  to  be  recorded  in  gold 
cd  on  the  fable  of  the  frogs  demand-  letters  on  the  houfe  itfelf,  near  the 
ing  a  king.  That  he  might  have  the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  almoft  oppo- 
pleafure  of  comparing  K.  William  to  fite  to  Queenlberry-houfe.  It  im- 
the  ftork,  he  fcruples  not  to  compare  ports,  that  John  Paterfon  built  that 
James  II.  to  King  Log,  Neither  the  houfe  in  the  year  in  which  he  carried 
friends  nor  the  enemies  of  James  will  the  prize  of  archery  ;  and  that  his 
admit  the  refemblance.  forefathers  had  gained  that  prize  nine 

P.  24.  “(^uambeneprojanoveniffet  What  the  Doaor  meant  as 

Junius  alter:”  ajcft»  Paterfon  probably  believed  to 

The  evils  occafioned  by  the  death  panegyric, 

cf  Charles  I.  were  to  be  redreffed  by  P.  6g.  Die  XXF.  Deeembtit." 
the  birth  of  the  Pretender.  The  al-  ^his  pdem  might  undeceive  thofe 
lufions  to  the  10th  of  June  are  nu-  reprefent  Dr  Pitcairne  as  an  un- 
^erous  m  P.tcaime  s  poems  ;  but  not  ^^t  for  an  unlucky 

diverffied  with  much  art.  ^f  mif- 

P.  27.  ‘  Xa  advenat.'  taking  their  friends  for  their  enemies. 

The  general  fcope  of  this  poem  is  Dr  Pitcairne,  in  the  overflowing  levi- 
to  fatyrize  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  ty  of  wit,  fometimes  made  ra(h 
Edinburgh.  indecent  allufions  to  feripture. 

“  Protinus  Aegidii  triplicem  te  confer  in  Hence  he  was  called  a  Deist.  The  . 
aedem,  j^an  who  repeated  his  words, 

Tres  ubi  Cj;clopes  ftnda  nefanda  bo-  called  him  an  Atheist. 
ant,  &.C. 

And,  to  deferibe  the  different  taverns  7°-  “  XIL  Suetorum 

is  Edinburgh,  he  feems  to  advife  his  -n.  .1.-* 

pupil  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  ^his  epigram  contains  a  wifh,  that 
former,  »d  to  frequent  the  Utter.  of  Sweden  mu,  marry  Lou. 

.  ifa,  the  daughter  of  James  II.  one 

Nunc  te  clavigeri  dcledlent  pocula  Jg  termed  Lodoix  Gallo-Britanno,  in 

allufion  to  her  being  the  daughter  of 
The  tavern  kept  by  Steel,  at  the  fign  James  II.  and  bom  in  France, 
of  the  Cress  Keys.  Ibid.  I  imagine  the  Vaticinium 

After  having  run  over  the  different  to  imply,  that  the  fame  lady  will  be 
taverns,  and  deferibed  the  landlords  married  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  the  landladies,  he  expatiates  on  p  Pboebum. 

lusfarouritoGrr/^n.  ThU  i.'an  inrraire  againft  the 

P.  30.  “  GaUiea  hespitia."  framers  of  the  union  of  the  two 

He  fpeaks  of  a  tavern  where  it  was  kingdoms. 

not  fafe  to  ^nnk  .^  Prctmder*s  p  ..  Barbarlem  Hibemam  nunc  pu- 
health  under  the  title  of  the  French  '  jfle  fuum.” 

King  s  guest.  ^  illiberal  cenfure  of  a  gal» 

P.  33. “In  .Sides  Joan.  Paterfoni.”  lant  nation  ;  becaufe  M‘Cartney,  an 
This  feems  the  lead  fpirited  epi-  Irifhman,  was  reported  to  have  mur. 
gram  in  the  whole  collcftion.  It  had  dered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

e/*  Clock  iTWi/ Watch-making,  fo/A  Theoretical  <i»</PRACTt. 
CAL,  since  the  earliest  Method  »f  dividing  the  Day^  to  the  End  cf  the  Eigh^ 
teenth  Century.— By  I.  H.  AJeriz  Poppe. 

The  author  of  this  work  having  toward  a  Hidory  of  the  Origin  and 
publilhcd,  in  I797»  An  Effay  Progrefs  of  Clock  and  Watch-mak¬ 
ing; 
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iag ;  it  met  with  fuch  a  favourable  Chrift.  The  old  geographers,  by 
reception,  that  he  has  fince  been  in-  examining  the  length  of  the  lhadows 
duced  to  improve  and  enlarge  it.  He  of  gnomons  of  equal  height,  deter- 
acknowledges  the  obligations  he  is  mined  the  latitude  of  places,  and  the 
under  to  profeffors  Kaftner  and  Beck-  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Berofus 
mann,  whoaffifled  him  with  their  ad-  brought  to  Greece  from  Afia  the  di- 
vice  and  information;  and  who,  on  vifion  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours; 
account  of  their  learning  and  exten-  and  the  firll  fun-dial.  Anaximander, 
five  reading,  were  able  to  fupply  him  about  Ax  centuries  before  Chrift, 
with  much  ufeful  information.  The  made  an  improvement  in  fun-dials, 
whole  work  is  divided  into  ten  chap-  as  did  alfo  Anaximenes.  Eudoxus, 
ters.  four  centuries  before  Chrift,  conftruc- 

1  tri  fj  .  al  j  r  j'  -j-  ti,  ted  a  dill  more  perfect  lun-dial,  un- 
I.  The  eldest  method  of  dividing  the  ,  V  i  a  h 

n  j  al  •  A-  /■  e>  j-  i  der  the  name  of  arachne.  Apollo- 
Ugit  and  the  invention  of  iun-dials.  •  r  l  l  r 

•'  ^  nius  01  1  etga,  abouta  century  betore 

The  period  when  fun-dials  were  Chrift,  invented  the  pharetra.  Pa- 
invented  is  as  little  known  as  the  troclus  found  out  the  pelekinon,  Dio- 
country  where,  and  the  perfon  by  nyfiodorus  the  fun-dial  in  the  form  of 
whom.  The  author,  however,  has  a  cone,  Cleanthes  the  hemifphcre  or 
collefted  from  the  oldeft  authors  what  icapha,  Parmenio  the proitapistorume- 
is  to  be  found  on  the  fubjeft,  and  na,  Theodofiiis  and  Andreas  the  pros- 
examined  it  with  critical  accuracy',  panklima.  Vitruvius  makes  mention 
The  earlieft  account  of  inftniments  of  three  other  fun-dials ;  gonirchot 
deftined  to  mark  the  lapfe  of  time  by  engenaton,  and  antihoreumy  without 
the  fun’s  (hadow  is  to^be  found  in  the  deferibingthem  or  naming  the  inven- 
Bible  and  in  Homer.  A  fun-dial  con-  tors.  The  author  deferibes  all  thefe 
llrufted  according  to  the  defeription  fun-dials  with  as  much  precilion  as 
of  Vitruvius  was  found  in  the  year  the  accounts  of  them  remaining  will 
1741,  among  the  ruins  of  a  villa  on  allow,  and  with  literary  and  technical 
the  Tufculan  hill  at  Rome.  A  fun-  accuracy.  There  were  public  fun- 
dial  of  the  fame  kind  is  ftillto  be  feen  dials  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  fi¬ 
at  Athens,  ftandingon  the  fummit  of  ratofthenes  and  Archimedes  employ- 
a  rock,  to  the  right  of  an  edifice  built  ed  dials  very  accurately  divided  for 
by  Thrafyllus.  aftronomical  purpofes ;  and  all  the 

.  .  cities  of  Greece  of  any  confideration, 
ll.Uie  of  Sun-dtaliy  and  thr Division  public  inftruments  of  this 

of  the  Day  into  Hourly  among  difer-  j^jj,  Ring-dials  foon  began  alfo  to 
ent  ancient  Nations.  Gradual  Im-  A  dial  of  this  kind  was  fuf- 

provementoftheArtofconitruning  large  fhip  of  Hiero; 

totniy  to  the  present  Pe-  but  the  Grecian  navigators,  for  mea- 
fining  the  ftate  of  the  fun,  the  time 
The  Indians,  Siamefe,  Tartars,  of  the  day,  and  the  ftars  above  the 
Perfians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  horizon,  employed  rather  the  hodo- 
Chinefe,  divided  the  day  into  fixty  meter  deferibed  by  Vitruvius,  which 
hours,  and  each  hour  into  fixty  mi-  feems  to  have  furniftied  the  firft  hint 
nutes,  &c.  Thefe  people  even  em-  for  our  meafurers  of  time,  cnnftruc- 
ployed  a  gnomon  for  the  purpofe  of  ted  with  wheel-work.  It  was  very 
placing  their  temples  according  to  the  late  before  the  Romans  had  real  fun- 
principal  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  dials.  ’I’hcy  employed  in  their  ftead 
know  from  hiftory  that  the  Chinefe  obclilks,  to  which  good  gnomons 
made  ufe  of  gnomons  twelve  or  fifteen  were  applied.  The  larged  of  all  the 
centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  birth  of  gnomone  of  modern  times,  was  that 

of 
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of  Ulug  Bcigfi,  rreftcd  at  CondantU 
noplc  in  the  I  jth  ccntur)*,  which  wa* 

183  teet  in  height.  The  Bononian 
obeliik,  83  feet  high,  crefted  by  Caf- 
fini,  that  of  Paris,  and  the  one  which 
Pope  Clement  XL  caufed  to  be  con- 
ftrui^ed,  are  alfo  celebrated.  In  the 
ancient  gnon^ons,  the  hours  were  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  (hadovc  of  a  ftyle  ;  in 
the  modern  ones,  the  fame'  thing 
is  done  by  the  fun’s  rays  pafling 
through  a  hole.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  employed  perfons  of  both 
fexes  to  announce  to  them  the  hours 
as  indicated  by  the  public  gnomons. 

Trimalchio  caufed  the  hours  to  be 
announced  to  him  by  a  trumpeter. 

This  was  afterward  cuftomary  at  the 
temples.  It  is  not  known,  how’ever, 
when  portable  fun-dials  came  into 
nfe.  Some  of  thefe  inilriiments,  af¬ 
ter  being  buried  more  than  1500 
years,  w’ere  found  between  1730  and 


she  Improvement  of  them,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

The  circumdance  of  fun-dials  be¬ 
ing  of  no  ufe  in  the  night  time,  and 
during  cloudy  weather,  gave  occafion 
to  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
water  clocks  ;  traces  of  which  may  be 
found  amongft  the  olded  nations,  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  I  hey 
were  in  ufe  alfo  at  an  early  period  a* 
mong  the  Chinefe.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Egyptian  adrunomers 
for  meafuring  the  diameter  of  the  fun. 
In  their  fird  date  they  were  called 
cUpsjdrse,  becaufe  the  water  iifued 
from  them  drop  by  drop.  The  de¬ 
left,  in  regard  to  the  inequality  in 
the  efflux  was  at  fird  remedied  by  the 
fmall  dick  of  the  Indians  having  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  and  which  floats 
fome  time  on  the  water,  but  which 
after  a  certain  period,  difeovered  by 


1740  in  the  territories  of  Rome  ;  of  repeated  trial,  becomes  immerfed.  It 
thefe  remains  of  antiquity  the  author  was  afterward  contrived  to  keep  the 
gives  a  defeription.  That  Purbach,  water  clock  always  full,  by  fuffering 
an  adronomer  of  Vienna,  introduced  the  fame  quantity  of  water  to  run  in 
fun-dials  into  Germany,  about  300  as  that  which  flowed  out,  that  equal 
years  ago  is  not  probable,  as  the  Ger-  portions  of  time  might  be  indicated 
mans,  no  doubt,  obtained  them  by  by  an  equal  fall.  A  funnel,  or  in- 


their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  j6th  century,  artids  look 
great  pains  to  conflruft  fun-dials  in 
a  great  many  ingenious  ways  ;  about 
the  fame  period  lunar  and  adral  dials 


verted  pyramid  was  then  employed, 
in  which  the  water  defeended  in  un¬ 
equal  parts,  but  through  equal  de¬ 
grees  marked  out  on  a  fcale.  In  the 
courfe  of  time  the  knowledge  of  af- 


werc  invented.  There  is  a  fun-dial  at  tronomy  was  applied  to  thefe  clocks, 
Befan^on  which  is  feen  only  when  the 
fun  fhincs.  This  is  alfo  deferibed. 


as  well  as  the  dial  below  the  roof  of 
the  council-houfe  at  Ingoldfladt.  An¬ 
other  at  Alen^on,  dill  more  ingeni¬ 
ous,  is  conntftcd  with  the  wheel- 
work,  and  indicates  true  and  mean 
time.  In  the  mufeum  at  Gottingen, 
there  is  a  colleftion  of  fun-dials,  and 
other  works  of  art  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
preferved  in  a  box. 


and  fume  were  conftrufted  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  ;  of  this  kind  was 


the  ansspborscum,  which  the  author 
deferibes ;  alfo  the  retrograding 
clock,  and  winter  water-clock.  Pla¬ 
to  brought  the  firft  water-clock  to 
Greece.  The  firft  that  ever  appeared 
at  Rome,  was  ftiown  by  Scipio  Na- 
fica,  about  the  year  157  before 
Chrift  :  but  foon  after  thefe  clocks 
were  common,  not  only  at  Rome,  but 


in  other  towns  of  the  Roman  empire. 
III.  Oldest  Method  of  dividing  the  When  Julius  Cefar  invaded  Britain, 
Night.  Invention  of  Water-clocks  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had 
atii  Sandglasses,  and  the  progres-  water-clocks.  In  general,  they 
,  were  more  piized  than  fun-dials. 

Athcnxus 


Hi  it  cry  of  Clock  and 

Atlienxus  con(lru£led  a  clock  which 
indicated  the  hours  by  the  hilling 
noife  of  the  air  foiced  through  a 
narrow  hole  by  the  prclTurc  of  the 
water.  Together  with  public  fuu* 
dials,  public  water-clocks  were  alfo 
foon  introduced.  Thcfe  were  ellab- 
lilhed  even  in  the  palaces  of  the  great. 
That  tiie  hours  as  announced  by  thefe 
water-clocks  may  be  more  eafily 
made  known  to  the  public,  the  Turks 
have  criers  polled  on  high  towers— 
and  the  Chinefe,  perfons  who  llrike 
on  large  bells.  The  japannefe  em¬ 
ploy  burning  matches  to  indicate  the 
time,  and  announce  the  hours  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Chinefe.  The 
ufe  which  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
made  of  water-clocks  contributed  to 
their  improvement ;  they  were  much 
improved  by  Hero,  but  during  the 
next  feven  centuries  nothing  was  done 
in  this  refpcfl..  The  clocks  of  Boe¬ 
thius,  that  which  Harun  al-Rafchid 
fent  as  a  prefent  to  Charlemagne,  and 
that  of  the  philofopher  JLco  of  Con- 
llantinople,  were  much  celebrated, 
though  the  invention  of  clocks  with 
wheel-work  rendered  water-clocks  un- 
ncceflary.  The  latter,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  fome  time  after  in  ufe  ;  and 
about  the  year  1660,  water-clocks  in 
the  form  of  a  drum,  which  are  thofe 
called  properly  at  prefent  water- 
clocks,  were  invented,  it  is  probable, 
in  Italy,  but  rather  for  curiofity  than 
for  real  ufe.  The  obfervation  that 
the  water  foon  evaporated,  may  have 
given  occafion  to  fand  being  ufed  in 
luch  clocks  inltead  of  water.  The 
period  when  this  change  was  made 
is  not  known.  There  is  reafon  only 
to  conje^lure  that  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans  had  hour  glafles.  In  the 
Monachal  laws  the  word  kUpsammedia 
occurs  only  in  writings  of  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  much 
later  period  that  attempts  were  made 
to  conllrucl  hour-glafles  in  an  elegant 
and  ingenious  manner.  Many  of 
them  arc  deferibed  by  Francis  de  La- 
nis,  as  well  as  by  Schott  and  Ozaa- 
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am.  Rivaulc  employed  fucli  fund- 
glafles  for  allronomical  ohfervations  ; 
and  likewife  Tycho  Brahe,  who  ufed 
alfo  clucks  conflruded  with  quick- 
fifver. 

IV.  lageniout  IVater-clockt  and  other 
Machines,  the  tmving  principle  of 
•which  •was  different  from  that  of 
cur  common  clocks  that  go  by  IVhcel' 
•work. 

Under  this  head  the  author  fpeaks 
of  the  machine  which  King  Gunebaud 
received  as  a  prefent  from  Thcudoric 
King  of  the  Goths.  He  gives  alfo  3 
deferiptiou  of  the  beforementioned 
clock  fent  by  Harun  al-  Rafchid  to 
Charlemagne.  At  that  period  the 
cailcrn  princes  prefented  clocks  to  the 
weftern;  at  prefent  this  mode  is  te- 
verfed.  This  chapter  contains  alfo  a 
defeription  of  fome  other  ingenious 
clocks  from  Schott,  Kircher,Ozanam, 
Martinelli  and  De  Lanis  ;  alfo  Fer- 
rault’s  pendulum-clock,  which  was 
moved  by  water,  and  a  Chinefe  one 
which  Y-Hang  caufed  to  be  con- 
ftruded. 

V.  The  Invention  of  Clocks  mvoed  hy 
Wheels  and  Weights,  and  their  pro- 
gressht  Improvement,  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  I  "ith  Century. 

The  invention  of  clocks  moved  by 
wheels  and  weights,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  invention,  is  totally  un¬ 
known.  The  author,  however,  has 
colle^ed  the  refcarches  of  learned  men 
on  this  fubjeft,  and  refutes  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  who  make  the  invention 
to  be  not  older  than  the  fouUeeenth 
century.  The  invention,  however, 
was  not  very  great,  as  the  more  per- 
feft  water-clocks  were  before  that 
period  furnilhed  with  wheels,  fo  that 
the  only  improvement  was  the  lublli- 
tution  of  a  folidbody  to  ad  as  a  mov¬ 
ing  weight  inllead  of  water.  Tiic 
principal  point  was  to  produce  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  adion  of  thefe  weights ; 
and  in  this  refped  the  firfl  clucks 
moved  by  weights  were  deficient  till 
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the  time  of  Huyghcns.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
application  of  weights  to  clocks  as  a 
moving  power  Ihould  excite  fo  little 
attention  as  to  be  fcarccly  thought 
worthmotice  by  cotcmporary  writers; 
water  and  fund  were  indeed  more 
convenient  than  a  folid  weight,  which 
requites  too  much  room  for  its  mo¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  clocks  with  weights  is 
as  old  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
adduces  very  probable  grounds  in 
I'uppoit  of  It ;  but  it  is  not  properly 
afeertamed,  whether  the  invrnto,  was 
an  ILuropean,  or  a  Saracen,  i'he 
oldclf  complete  cluck  moved  by 
weights,  of  which  there  is  any  certain 
tellimony,  is  that  fent  by  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  1232,  to  the 
Emperor  Frederic  ll.  the  value  of 
which  was  at  that  time  ellimated  at 
3COO  ducats.  In  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  many  of  the  church  (leeples  in 
Italy  were  furnilhed  with  clocks 
moved  by  w'cights  that  ftruck  the 
hoars.  About  the  fame  time  the 
well-known  clock-houfe  at  Weftmin- 
dtr- hall  was  furnilhed  with  a  clock 
that  hruck  the  hours ;  the  expcncc 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  fine  im* 
pofed  on  one  of  the  judges.  The 
cluck  moved  by  weights,  of  the  abbot 
Richard  of  Wallingford,  which  by 
many  has  been  confidcred  as  the  old* 
ell,  was  conilrucled  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1394,  Padua 
obtained  the  hril  clock,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  conftrufted  by  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  philofopher,  phyfician,allronomer, 
and  mechanift,  James  Dondi.  That 
fnch  clocks  might  be  introduced  into 
England,  Richard  III.  gave  a  patent 
to  three  Nethcrlanders,  in  the  year 
1368.  Courtrai  in  France,  had  a 
clock  that  llruck  the  hours  fo  early 
as  the  year  1332;  it  was  carried  away 
in  that  year  by  Philip  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  and  conveyed  to  Dijon, 
where  it  is  ftill  to  be  leen.  The  tirll 
large  cluck  at  Paris  was  erefted  in 
^364,  by  a  Getmau  aitill}  Henry 
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von  Wick,  who  received  daily  fiiS 
French  fous,  together  with  free  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  tower  of  the  Palais,  to 
which  the  clock  was  removed  in 
1370.  Bologna  obtained  the  firR 
public  clock  in  1356  ;  Pavia  in  1402; 
Breflaw,  by  Scbwelbelin,  in  1368  ; 
Stralburg,  in  1370;  Auglburg,  in 
1398;  Nuremberg,  in  1462;  and 
Venice,  in  1497.  clocks 

were  expenfivc,  and  many  cities,  dc* 
firous  of  having  fuch  machines,  were 
not  able  to  raife  money  to  purchafe 
them.  In  the  year  1523,  the  lines 
levied  from  the  Undents  at  Oxford, 
were  employed  to  defray  the  expence 
of  the  clock  ereded  on  the  church  of 
St  Mary.  Private  individuals,  how- 
ever,  about  this  time,  began  to  obtain 
clocks.  The  iirlt  inUance  of  a  clock 
with  weights  being  employed  for  af- 
tronomical  purpofes  occurs  in  1484, 
when  Wahher,  as  he  fays,  with  a 
well-regulated  clock,  made  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Mercury.  Tycho  had 
three  of  thefe  clocks,  which  Ihow- 
ed  minutes  and  feconds  ;  he  found, 
however,  that  they  were  expofed 
to  variations  from  the  influence  of 
the  atroofphere  and  wind  ;  on  which 
account  he  caufed  to  be  confiruded  a 
quickfilver  clock,  in  which  diftilled 
quicklilver,  inllead  of  fand  and  water, 
fhowed  minutes  and  feconds.  To 
produce  an  uniform  fall,  fu  much 
quickfilver  dropped  from  another  vef- 
fel  into  the  hour-veflel,  as  was  fufS- 
cient  to  keep  it  always  at  the  fame 
height.  As  the  Audy  of  allronomy 
required  more  aiccunite  meafuret  of 
time,  we  are  indebted  to  that  fcience 
for  the  improvement  of  thefe  inAru- 
nients,  the  conArudion  of  which  dpes 
fo  much  honour  to  the  human  genius. 

VI.  lnv$ntkn  cf  tVatcha,  and  Table 
Clocks. 

Hfle  of  Nurnberg  is  generally  con- 
fidered  as  the  inventor  of  watches  or 
fpriiig  clocks,  as  they  ought  proper¬ 
ly  to  be  called  ;  the  BrA  of  which  he 
is  laid  to  have  conitju^ed  in  the  year 
I  jCC. 
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1500.  According  to  others,  Hal-  which  undoubtedly  was  invented  in 
brecht  of  Strafburg  was  the  inventor,  Swiflerland  about  the  beginning  of 
but  his  hrit  clock  was  condrudted  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  firif 
13^0,  and  conftquently  twenty  years  watches  with  fufccs,  the  diameter  was 
later  than  Helc  ;  who,  it  is  certain,  fmall,  and  the  box  large  and  broad, 
made  fmall  fpting  clocks  or  watches,  The  catgut,  by  which  it  was  wo  and 
fo  early  as  i  300.  Nurnberg  and  up,  palTed  eight  or  nine  times  around 
Auglburg  were  the  firft  cities  of  Ger-  the  fufcc.  This  made  the  watch 
many  in  which  watches  were  made,  clumfy  and  ill  Ihaped.  The  catgut, 
Hele’s  watches  not  only  indicated  however,  was  foun  exchanged  for  a 
the  hours,  but  llruck  them  alfo.  chain,  which  confids  of  fmall  plates 
Andrew  Heinlein,  who  trod  in  Hele’s  of  ileel  united  together  with  great 
footfleps,  made  fmall  clocks  in  the  labour.  In  the  middle  of  the  feven* 
fmelling  balls  which  were  ufed  in  his  teenth  century,  Huyghcni  invented  a 
time.  In  the  architectural  office  at  better  method  of  regulating  the  move* 
Auglburg,  there  is  a  watch  above  ment  of  clocks.  In  the  year  1657, 
200  yearsold,  which  (Irikes  the  hours:  he  applied  the  pendulum  as  a  reguia* 
it  is  contained  in  a  cry  dal  cafe,  and  tor  to  large  clocks  moved  by  weights  ; 
was  made  by  fiufcbman.  There  were  and,  fome  years  after,  recommended 
llriking  watches  in  France,  in  the  time  the  balance  •  fpring  for  watches, 
of  Louis  XI.  The  olded  watch  in  Before  that  period  fome  had  ufed, 
England,  that  goes  dill  pretry  well,  indead  of  the  fpoon-formed  balance, 
is  of  the  year  1 340,  and  is  prefer ved  one  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  employ 
in  the*  palace  of  Hampton-court.  ed  a  fmall  dy  wheel  ;  and  Hautefeu* 

ille  ufed  at  fird  a  i  wine’s  bridle,  and 
VII.  InvtnUon  of  the  weak,  draight,  decl  fpring, 

lum,  and  spiral  Spring.  regulating  the  balance.  In  the 

The  fufec  was  in  all  probability  in-  year  1674,  Huyghens  caufed  a  watch 
vented  in  England,  about  the  end  of  with  a  fpiral  balance  fpring  to  be  con* 
the  fixteenth  century,  by  whom  is  not  drnClcd  by  Turet  at  Paris.  Dr 
known,  and  was  thence  introduced  Hook  entered  into  a  difpute  with 
into  Germany.  It  was  examined  Huyghens  in  regard  to  this  invention, 
geometrically  by  Varignon  and  de  la  and  proved  that  he  had  invented  fuch 
Hire,  in  order  to  determine  the  mod  a  watch  for  Charles  II.  which  had 
advantageous  form  ;  which,  however,  the  infeription  “  Robert  Hook,  inven~ 
does  not  always  avail,  on  account  of  it  i6j8,  Tompion  fecit  1673  and 
the  inequality  of  the  fpring,  and  that  he  had  folicited  a  patent  for  fuch 
therefore  advantage  is  taken  of  other  watches  in  1660,  but  did  not  obtain 
mechanical  means  ;  of  this  kind  is  the  it  till  1675. 
balance,  by  means  of  which  the  power  x  .t*  r  71 

of  the  fpring  can  be  adjufted,  and  ( To  be  continue  .) 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Remarks  cn  L  o  v  e  ^  F  a  m  e. 

The  love  of  Fame,  howe’er  conceal’d  by  art. 

Reigns  mure  or  lels,  and  glows  in  every  heart. 

^  j  ’HE  love  of  fame  is  one  of  the  among  the  number  of  thofc  princl- 
moll  general  and  ilimulating  de-  pies,  concerning  the  nature  of  which 
fires  in  the  human  heart.  It  i$  alfo  very  different  opinions  have  been 
Ed.  Mag.  Aug.  183*.  formed} 
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formed,  in  fpeculation  ;  and  in  the  but  whofe  origin  and  formation  areyet 
direftion  of  which,  very  dangerous  beyond  the  ferutiny  of  the  intellec- 
extremes  have  been  purfiied,  in  ac*  tual  eye  ;  among  thofe  ultimate  fa£ls, 
tion.  By  fome,  it  has  been  reprefent-  the  analyfis  of  which  has  puzzled 
ed,  as  a  diftemper  of  the  foul ; — a  the  underdanding,  defied  the  pene* 
vicious  weaknefs,  which  debafed  the  tration,  and  bewildered  the  fancy  of 
dignity,  and  ftained  the  virtue  of  a  the  mod  ingenious  inquirers.  This 
rational  and  immortal  nature.  By  is  no  doubt  the  fured,  and  perhaps 
others,  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  mod  the  trued  decifion.  It  is  fudicient, 
worthy  and  laudable  incitement  to  atlead,  for  all  thofe  purpofes  of  edu< 
exertion  ;  as  the  nobled  aim,  and  cation,  and  of  moral  indru£tion,  to 
bed  reward  of  benevolent  and  heroic  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
deeds.  By  fome,  it  has  been  fo  lit*  man  mind  may  be  rendered  fubfervi* 
tie  regarded,  as  a  motive  to  aflion,  ent.  The  drong  defire  which  we 
that  every  defire  of  excellence,  every  feel  for  the  acquifition  of  fame,  and 
principle  of  indudry,  every  emotion  the  delight  which  we  derive  from  the 
of  honour  has  been  driven  from  their  pofTeflion  of  it,  have  been  deduced  by 
minds  ;  and  their  lives,  dragged  out  Dr  Haitley,  with  a  confiderable  de¬ 
in  Stoical  apathy,  or  monadic  indo-  gree  of  ingenuity,  from  the  fenfibld 
lence,  have  neither  been  honourable  pleafures ;  which  he  confiders  as  a< 
to  themfelves,  nor  ufeful  to  men.  By  lone  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
others,  it  has  been  fo  extravagant-  fimple  and  original ;  and  from  which 
ly  prized,  that  it  has  engrofled  he  deduces,  in  the  fame  manner,  all 
all  their  thoughts,  and  prompted  the  other  intelle61ual  enjoyments, 
all  their  movements :  by  a  blind  According  to  this  theory,  we  might 
and  frantic  paflion  for  its  attainment,  be  able  to  form  an  idea  how  the  love 
they  have  been  hurried  into  all  the  of  reputation  is  generated ;  and  to 
ridiculous  pretenfions  of  vanity,  af*  difeover  in  what  manner,  by  means  of 
fe^lation,  and  pride  ;  into  all  the  new  adbeiations,  the  mere  acquifition 
treacherous  machinations  of  hypo-  of  a  name,  abdrafted  from  any  percep- 
crify,  detraflion,  and  envy,  into  all  tible,  immediate  enjoyment,  becomes 
the  horrid  enormities  of  ambition,  at  length  a  fource  of  pleafure,  and  an 
devadation,  and  murder  !  objeft  of  defire.  Without  adopting. 

The  D^ure  and  origin  of  this  however,  any  hypothefis  on  the  pre- 
‘poweyful ,  principle,  might  form  a  cife  origin  of  this  principle,  we  may 
very  intereding  fubjeft  of  fpeculation  trace  the  procefs  of  its  formation  in 
for  the  metaphyfician.  Its  general  the  following  manner.  A  human 
titility,  and  extenfive  influence  on  fo-  being,  placed  in  thisfydem  of  things, 
ciety,  might  juftly  claim  the  atten-  would  foon  acquire  a  power  of  dif- 
tion  of  the  politician.  While  its  due  tinguifliing  thofc  obje^s,  which  af- 
Tcgulation,  and  fubfervitney  to  vir-  forded  him  pleafure,  from  thofe  which 
tue,  might  profitably  employ  the  occafioned  pain.  From  the  conditu- 
pen  of  the  moralid,  A  few  flight  tion  of  his  nature,  he  would  foon 
remarks  on  the  love  of  fame,  in  each  learn  alfo,  by  indin61,  or  reflection, 
of  thefe  departments,  will  occupy  the  to  attach  himfclf  to  thofe  which 
remaining  part  of  this  Eflay.  were  pleafurable,  (and  which  confe* 

t,  With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  quently  contributed  to  his  happi- 
this  defire,  philofophers  have  adopted  nefs ;)  and  to  avoid  thofe,  which  were 
different  opinions.  By  the  greater  of  an  oppofite  tendency,  and  which 
part  it  has  been  claffed  among  thofe  he  found  inimical  to  his  chief  defire. 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  whofe  He  would  foon  difeover,  that  a  great 
cxidence  only  can  be  afeertained ;  part  of  thefe  pleafures  proceeded  from 
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the  communications  of  his  fellow,  (hould  be  obferved,  that  there  are  a 
creatures ;  that  his  happinefs,  iu  great  variety  of  modifications,  both 
ihort,  depended  confiderably  upon  in  nature  and  degree,  which  the  dif< 
them.  He  would  foon  perceive  alfo,  ferent  habitudes  and  relations  of  in- 
that,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  con-  dfviduals  imprefs  upon  it ;  and  which 
tribute  to  his  fatisfadtion  and  conve-  are  produdtive  of  all  thofe  diverfities 
nience,  it  was  neceflary  to  fecure  of  diredlion,  and  peculiarities  of  oper. 
their  edeem  and  good-will.  He  ation,  which  the  principle  exhibits 
would  foon  be  perfuaded,  that  cele*  in  life.  Thefe  it  would  be  endlefs 
brity,  or  fame,  was  a  fruitful  fource  to  enumerate,  and  impoflible  to  ex- 
of  advantages,  and  abfolutely  necef*  plain. 

fary  for  his  fafety  and  felicity.  He  2.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that 
would  at  firil  love  and  purfue  it,  as  a  this  love  of  praife  has  been  implant- 
mean  of  enjoyment ;  and  by  frequent  ed  in  the  mind  of  man,  for  the  bell 
impreflion,  and  the  influence  of  aflo*  and  wifeft  puipofes  ;  and  it  isimpof- 
ciation,  it  would  at  length  be  con-  fible  to  deny,  that  it  has  adlually 
verted  into  an  end ;  and  become  itfclf  prompted  to  the  execution  of  plana 
a  delireable  polfeflion.  The  love  of  the  molt  important  to  communities, 
fame  then  would  appear  to  be  entire-  It  has  no  doubt  been  alfo  hurtful.  It 
ly  refolvable  into  that  more  general  has  often  dragged  into  its  ferviccs, 
principle, — felf  lovej — a  principle,  in-  with  a  felfilh  grafp,  every  faculty  of 
herent  in  our  conftitution,  confident  the  mind ;  checked  the  growth  of 
with  our  reafon,  and  eflential  to  our  more  generous  feelipgs ;  and  railed 
exideuce.  the  bubble  vf  human  vanity,  in  op- 

Thus,  the  love  of  fame  is  a  ration-  pofition  to  every  duty,  human  and 
al  defire.  It  greatly  refembles  the  fo*  divine.  It  has  often  “  let  loofe  the 
cial  principle,  and  feems  intimately  dogs  of  war  fpread  ruin  and  defo- 
conneAed  with  it.  It  is  equally  be*  lation  far  and  wide  ;  transformed  this 
coming,  and  equally  natural,  in  a  hu-  abode  of  human  beings  into  a  pande¬ 
man  being  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  monium,  and  converted  the  face  of 
equally  beneficial  to  fociety  at  large.  things  into  a  picture  of  hell. 

Though  the  general  and  primary  This  diabolical  perverfion  of  the 
date  of  the  afiedion,  of  which  we  are  principle  is  boldly  depi^ed  in  the 
now  treating,  may  be  agreeable  to  following  animated  apodrophe  of 
the  preceding  reprefentation ;  yet  it  Mr  Cowper : 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws  ; 

Who  write,  in  blood,  the  merits  of  your  caufe  ; 

Who  drike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  defence^ 

(Glory  your  aim,  but  judice  your  pretence  :— ) 

Behold,  in  Etna’s  emblematic  fires. 

The  mifehiefs  your  amitious  pride  infpires  ! 

The  trumpet  founds,  your  legions  fwarm  abroad  } 

Through  the  ripe  harveds  lies  their  dellin’d  road ; 

At  every  dep,  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes— a  nation’s  bread  I 
Earth  feems  a  garden — in  its  lovelied  drefs. 

Before  them  ;  and  behind — a  wilderncfs. 

Famine,  and  Pedilence,  her  fird  born  fon. 

Attend,  to  finifh  what  the  fword  begun  ; 

And  echoing  praifes,  (fuch  as  fiends  might  earn, 

And  folly  pays,)  refound  at  your  return. 


A 
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A  calm  fuccccds ;  but  Plenty,  with  her  traia 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  returns  not  foon  again  : 

And  years  of  pining  indigence  mull  ihow. 

What  fcourges  arc  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

But  this  is  evidently  an  abiife  ;  and  thefe.  We  (hall  begin  with  the  laft, 
what  principle  of  our  nature  has  not  — the  approbation  of  good  and  wife 
been  abofed?  Has  not  the  principle  men.  It  muft  be  allowed,  with  the 
of  refentment  become  at  times  a  Stoic  moralifts,  that  this  is  an  objeft 
fire-brand  of  fury  ?  Have  not  the  which  it  is  reafonable  and  right  that 
principles  of  credulity  and  imitation  every  man  (honld  define.  It  can  be 
been  carried  to  a  niofl  hurtful  and  a-  gained  only  by  virtuous  and  prudent 
larming  excefs  ?  Has  not  felflove  cor.duft  ;  and  if  the  define  of  gaining 
itfelf,  too  often  degenerated  into  the  it  ftimulate  to  fuch  a  deportment,  it 
molt  fordid  and  pernicious  felfilh-  ir.ult  be  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of 
nefs  ?  The  love  of  fame,  confidcred  virtue,  but  there  is  a  diitin^tion, 
as  an  affeftion  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  it  is  of  the  mod  eflential  im- 
is  both  laudable  and  ufeful ;  and,  portance  to  obferve,  in  edimating  the 
when  it  is  employed  only  as  a  fpur  to  moral  reftitude  of  human  conduift,  in 
aftion  ;  when  it  does  not  engrofs  the  the  purfuit  of  fame,  even  of  this  de- 
chief  attention  of  the  individual,  nor  feription.  We  mud  didinguilh  be- 
become  the  foie  objedt  of  his  exer-  tween  “  the  defire  of  the  approbation 
tions  ;  when  it  is  employed  only  in  of  good  men,”  and  the  performing 
fubordination  to  a  principle  of  vener-  even  of  virtuous  aftions,  from  no 
ation  for  the  Great  Being  who  be-  other  principle  than  the  love  of  that 
(lowed  it,  and  in  conjundtion  with  a  approbation.  The  former  is  right ; 
benevolent  concern  for  the  happinefs  the  latter  is  wrong.  The  former  in- 
of  fentient  creatures  ; — it  may  then  dicates  a  generous  mind  ;  the  latter  n 
exid  in  union  with  virtue,  as  well  fclfilh  heart.  The  only  proper  mo- 
as  contribute  to  general  utility.  live  to  virtuous  conduft  is  the  fenfe 

3.  But  it  was  propofed  to  make  of  duty  ;  and  of  this  fenfe  of  duty 
fome  remarks,  particularly  upon  the  the  proper  end  is  the  happinefs  of 
proper  objedls,  and  due  regulation  of  man  ;  and  the  proper  principle  is  the 
the  principle,  of  which  we  are  treat-  command  of  God.  This  is  the  ted 
ing.  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  We  all 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  ob-  know,  that  adlions,  apparently  the 
jedls  of  the  love  of  fame,  the  didinc-  fame,  and  tending  to  the  fame  ends, 
tion,  which  has  been  made  by  the  may  yet  proceed  from  very  different 
ancient  Stoics,  demands  our  notice,  intentions ;  and  it  is  univerfally  ai- 
By  thefe  philofophers,  two  kinds  of  lowed,  that  the  pretenfions  of  every 
reputation  are  mentioned  ;  the  ap-  adlion  mud  be  appreciated  according 
plaufe  of  the  many,  which  they  reck-  to  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
oned  of  no  edimation  ;  and  the  ap-  gave  it  birth.  Is  any  aftion  perform- 
jirobation  of  good  and  wife  men,  for  cd  with  a  premeditated  purpole  to 
the  attainment  of  which,  they  attain  the  favour  of  tke  mighty  ?  It 
ihoiiglit  every  exertion  (hoiild  be  is  a  child  of  ambition.  Is  it  to  al- 
madc  *.  Let  us  confider  each  of  lure  the  wealth  of  the  world  ?  It  is 

ait 

*  The  fird,  by  later  WT;ters  is  termed  Gloria,  the  fecond,  Claritas.  “  Gloria, 
“  (fays  Smeca,)  Gloria  multorum  judiciis  condat ;  claritas,  honorum."  And  he 
adds,  Sed  ciaritas  f  oted  unius  boui  viri  judicio  cQc  contenta.” 
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an  impulfe  of  avarice.  Ii  it  to  fe-  can  fcarcely  be  pradifed,  in  the  pre* 
cure  the  praifes  of  men  i  It  is  the  fent  ilate  of  fociety,  witliout  incur* 
offspring  of  vanity.  Is  it  to  benefit  ring  the  odium  of  the  vicious.  The 
the  human  race,  and  honour  the  friend  of  liberty  nccefiarily  difpleafefl 
Being  who  formed  -  us  ?  It  is  the  the  oppreffor  ;  the  man  of  benevo- 
fruit  of  benevolence  and  piety;  it  is  lence  is  cenfured  by  the  felfilh  mifer  ; 
truly  rational,  laudable,  and  merito-  the  man  of  courage  offends  the  cow* 
nous.  ard  ;  the  man  of  induflry  is  envied 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  found*  by  the  fluggard  ;  the  man  of  genius 
ed,  it  will  follow,  that  even  the  ap-  is  calumniated  by  the  ftupid  and  illi* 
probation  of  good  men  mull  be  defir-  tcrate.  **  Envy  and  detra«Elion,” 
ed  and  purfued,  with  fomereftridions.  fays  Dr  Percival,  “are  the  price 
The  fame  which  they  beftow  on  a  “  which  mud  be  paid  for  pBC-emi- 
virtuous  condud,  may  be  faiily  “  nence  in  virtue.”  “  Woe  unto 
fought  and  chearfully  accepted,  as  “  you,”  fay  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
the  gift  of  a  gracious  providence ;  as  “  when  a//  men  lliall  fpeak  well  of 
an  atteftation  to  the  didates  of  oun*  you  ;”  fur  fiich  can  only  be  hy* 
fcience  ;  as  an  encouragement  to  per-  pocrites,  fycophants,  or  debauchees, 
fevere  in  what  is  right,  and  as  ”  an  Like  Cataline,  they  mull  learn, 
earnetl  of  better  tilings  to  come.”  “  Cum  trillibus  fevere,  cum  remilfis 
But  it  (h«uld  never  be  coveted  as  the  “  jucunde,  cum  fenibus  graviter  cum 
only,  or  as  the  principal  reward  of  “  juventute  comiter  vivere.”  They 
virtue  ;  or  as  the  end  which  (hould  mud  learn,  in  a  word,  to  accommo- 
TCgulate  and  animate  noble  exertions,  date  themfelves  to  the  whims  and  the 
To  afpire  after  the  applaiifc  of  the  vices  of  all  around  them  *.  This 
multitude,  argues  a  wcaknefs  of  foul ;  circurollance  is  finely  illudrated  in 
and  often  leads  its  votary  to  folly  and  the  charader  of  Wharton,  as  drawn 
to  crimes.  Open  and  deady  virtue  by  Mr  Pope : 

Wharton  !  the  fcorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 

Whofe  rilling  pafCon  was  the  lull  of  praife  ; 

Born  with  whate’er  Ihould  win  it  from  the  wife, 

Women  and  fools  mud  like  him,  or  he  dies. 

Tho*  wond’ring  fenates  hung  on  all  he  fpoke. 

The  club  mud  bail  him  mailer  of  the  joke. 

Shall  parts  fo  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 

He’ll  Ihine  a  TuUy  and  a  Wilmot  too; 

Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores ; 

Enough,  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 

And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 

Thus,  with  each  gift  of  nature,  and  of  art. 

And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honed  heart ; 

Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt. 

And  mod  contemptible,  to  (hun  contempt. 

His  paflion  dill  to  covet  general  praife  ; 

His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thoufand  ways. 

He  dies,  fad  outcad  of  each  church  and  date  ; 

And,  harder  Hill,  fiagitious,  yet  not  great ! 

A  Ik  you,  why  Wharton  broke  thro’  ev’ry  rule  ? 

’Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  (hould  call  him  fool. 

Indeed 

•  Vide  Percival’s  Father’s  Indru<^ious, 
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Indeed  the  man  who  can  be  cither  deign  to  court  that  proftitutcd  ap* 
greatly  elated  by  the  applaufe  of  an  plaufe,  which  every  deligning  hypo« 
iudilcrimiuating  multitude,  or  great-  crite,  every  Pharifaical  devotee,  every 
ly  deprefled  by  their  equally  indif-  wheedling  villain,  can  more  fuccefs- 
criminating  reproach,  defeives  to  be  fully  obtain  ?  But  even  though  the 
clalied  among  the  tribe  of  knaves  or  applauie  of  the  many  were  in  ilfelf 
ol  fools*.  But  not  only  is  the  thiril  both  hurmlcfs  and  profitable  ;  yet  it 
of  universal  fame  pernicious  in  its  is  a  prize  fo  diftracting  in  the  pur- 
influence  on  the  coiiduift ;  it  is  alfo  fuit,  lo  precarious  in  the  pofTelHon, 
(as  will  appear  upon  a  very  little  re-  and  fo  unfatisfyiug  often  in  the  en- 
Ifcdlioi),)  a  moft  paltry  mat.er ;  nci-  joyment,  that  no  wife  man  would  be 
thei  worth  the  feeking,  nor  the  pof-  willing  to  reft  any  confiderable  part 
fcuing.  Men  are,  in  general,  tin-  of  his  happinefs  upon  the  acquifition 
quaiitied  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  of  it.  An  eager  purfuit  after  fame 
value  of  aftiuus.  Many  are,  in  a  great  is  attended  with  conlfant  anxiety  and 
mcafure,  incapable  of  dillinguifhing  perturbation  of  mind.  The  tranquil- 
fairly  between  one  that  is  noble  and  lity  of  the  foul  is  diflurbed,  the  con- 
one  that  is  mean  ;  between  one  that  is  nedhion  and  regularity  of  the  thoughts 
truly  virtuous,  and  one  that  is  fo  only  arc  broken  ;  the  mind  is  perpetually 
in  appearance.  J  he  multitude  niiilake  on  tlie  ftretch  after  fome  chimerical 
folly  for  wiidom  ;  flattery  for  truth  :  projeeb  : — lonie  imaginary  happinefs, 
prefer  impudence  to  modefly  ;  jell  which,  even  though  obtained,  never 
to  argument ;  vice,  in  fliort,  to  vir-  iatisfics ;  never  communicates  any 
tuc.  Many,  cither  inadvertently  and  rational  pleafurc,  any  pure  enjoy- 
thoughtleisly  overlook  the  claims  of  meiu. 
the  purell  condudl ;  or  ignorantly  im¬ 
pute  it  to  ungenerous  motives.  Ma-  felf-approving  hour,  whole  years 

ny  artfully  and  intentionally  mifre-  offtS^ftLV  and  of  loud  huzzas, 
preient  its  nature  ;  and  put  upon 

every  flep  the  moil  unfavourable  con-  But  even  to  thofe  who  can  be  “  ra- 
ftruclion.  All  are  unable  to  eflimate  viflied  with  the  whiftluigs  of  a 
the  fccrct  virtues  of  the  heart.  Thefe  name,”  who  can  be  fatisfied  with  a 
muft  ever  bloflbm  unfeen,  ever  waftc  fancied  life  in  others’  breath,”  the 
their  fragrance  uuperceived.  Who  duration  of  their  pleafure  is  often 
then  would  anxioufly  toil  for  the  (hurt  and  tranfitory.  The  happinefs 
praife  of  thofe  beings,  who  can  nei-  of  the  lover  of  praife  depends  almolt 
ihcr  appreciate  the  merit  of  external  entirely  upon  the  pleafure,  upon  the 
adfions,  nor  behold  the  latent  good-  whim  of  others.  By  a  flight  of  their 
nefs  of  the  heart  ?  What  fpirit,  tru-  fancy,  the  darling  objedl  of  his 
ly  ennobled  by  a  virtuous  piety,  and  wiflies  may  be  fnatched,  in  all  its 
accuftomed  to  regaid  the  fupreme  bloom,  from  his  greedy  grafp,  ere  he 
Being  as  the  fpedlator  of  its  moil  can  once  taile  its  fweets,  or  even  fur- 
feerct  thoughts  and  adlions,  would  vey  all  its  beauties. — For  he 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  th’  air  of  men’s  fair  looks, 

Lives  like  a  drunken  failor  on  a  niafl. 

Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

To  day,  he  may  be  the  favourite  of  call  of  fociety.  To-day,  he  may 
his  fovercign,  lo-moirow  tbc  out-  ftand  in  the  prefence  of  princes ; 

to- 


*  Falfus  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret,— 
Quem,  nih  meadacem,  et  mendol'um  i 
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to-morrow,  he  may  be  ranked  with  “  To  day,’’  fays  Wolfey, — “  to- 
tUe  beggar  on  the  dung-hill.  day,  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  bloffoms, 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froll,  a  killing  troft  ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man  !  full  furely, 

His  greatnefs  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  (hoot. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

T  feel  that  i  cannot  conclmle  thefe  “  nicnces,  not  eafily  kept,  fometimea 
oblcrvations  better,  than  by  quoting  **  iindclervedly  loll,  and  laftly,  of  no 
the  words  of  two  eminent  writers,  “  nfe  to  us  beyond  the  grave.  We» 
who  have  made  fome  remarks  on  this  “  wliofe  continuance  here  is  fo  (hort, 
fubjeft.  The  fentiments,  which  I  “  arc  fcarcely  horn  for  this  world ; 
wiihed  to  propofe,  are  cxprelTed  by-  “  or  for  any  thing  that  this  world 
them  in  an  elegant  manner ;  and  as  I  “  can  bellow.  Our  reputation  we 
have  found  their  language,  I  (hall  not  “  can  enjoy  no  longer,  than  whilft 
pretend  tofubftitute  any  other.  “  He  “  we  live.  A  reputation  after  death, 
“who  governs  by  rcafon,”  fays  Dr  “  if  it  only  begins  then,  is  of  (mail  va- 
Pcrcival,  “  this  animating  principle  “  lue,  it  is  like  a  favourable  wind  after 
“  of  aftion,  ^the  love  of  fame  ;)  who  “  a  fhipwrcck.  When  we  go  hence, 
“  uniformly  aims  at  moral  reftitude  “  what  good  can  arife  to  our  own  per. 
“  in  his  conduft  ;  who  fuffers  no  po-  “  fons  from  it  ?  Here  we  mull  leave 
“  pular  praife,  or  vulgar  opinion,  to  “  it ;  and  here  it  will  remain  and  fnr- 
“  elate,  or  to  miHead  him  ;  and  who  “  vive,  for  a  greater  or  Icffer  num- 
“  is  undeprelTed  by  the  cenfures  of  “  ber  of  years,  as  time  and  chance 
“  intered^,  or  incompetent  judges,  “  will  determine  !  Good  aflions 
“  will  command  the  elleem  of  thofe,  “  are  a  treafurc,  which  wc  can  carry 
“  whofe  fuffrages  alone  are  fame;  “  hence  with  us.  If  we  arc  feenre 
“  will  be  honoured  and  revered  by  “  of  thefe,  it  is  no  matter  if  the  world 
“  poderity,  and  will  obtain  the  fa-  “  be  negligent  of  us,  and  wc  pafs 
vour  of  God  himfelf;  the  omnifei-  “  our  days  unregarded,  and  poderi- 
“  ent  obferver,  and  fovereign  reward-  “  ty  know  not  that  we  ever  had  a 
“  er  of  merit.”  “  being.  Our  virtues  are  immortal, 

“  I'hc  love  of  reputation,”  fays  ‘‘ and  true  honour  will  be  their  recom- 
Dr  Jortin,  “  when  direfted  by  reafon,  “  penfc — an  honour  which  we  (h  dl 
“  is  allowable  ;  but  reafon  mud  go-  “  receive  from  God,  from  holy  an- 
“  vem,  and  not  be  governed.  Our  *'  gels,  and  from  jud  men  made  pt  r- 
“  love  of  it  mud  be  moderate  ;  we  “  feft,  and  which  fliall  continue  to  all 
“  mud  love  it  as  a  thing  which,  tho’  “  cternitv.” 

*•  pleafant  and  prohtable,  is  prccari-  Edisburoh,  7  ^7  B 

“ous;  attended  with  fome  inconve-  /lug.  ^th  1802.  ^ 
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TN  the  earlier  ages  of  focicty,  when  atcly  connefted.  To  procure  the  ne- 
men  have  not  emerged  from  bar-  celTaries  of  life,  to  provide  a  (Irelter 
barifm  to  refinement,  their  attention  from  the  fury  of  the  element-,  and 
is  folely  direfted  to  thofe  objedls  to  refid  the  inroads  of  their  enemies, 
with  which  they  are  more  immedi-  conllitutc  the  whole  of  their  labour 

*  and 
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and  care.  But  when  diftinftions  in 
fociety  begin  to  take  place,  and 
when  the  neccflarics  of  life  can  be 
procured  with  convenience  and  eafe, 
the  more  ftriking  appearances  of  na¬ 
ture  arreft  the  attention  :  and  man  is 
impelled  by  an  irrefiftible  curiofity 
to  difeover  her  operations,  and  in- 
veftigate  their  caulc.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  probable,  that  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  would  attraft  their  notice  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  every  other  objeft  with 
which  they  were  furrounded.  The 
Sun,  which  warmed  them  by  day,  and 
brought  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  :  the  Moon,  which  guided 
them  by  night,  and  regulated  by  her 
revolutions  their  public  feails  and  af- 
femblies,  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
chief  fubjefts  of  their  inveftigation  ; 
and  that  fame  principle  which  im¬ 
pelled  men  in  the  ruder  ages  of  the 
world  to  bend  their  knees  to  the  lu¬ 
minaries  of  heaven,  would  impell 
them  alfo  to  obferve  with  afliduity 
and  attention,  every  circumftance 
that  was  connedfed  with  the  objedls 
of  their  regard. 

But  notwithllanding  the  predilec. 
tion  of  our  forefathers  for  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
fuppofe,  that  their  progrefs  would 
be  proportional  to  the  time,  which 
they  fpent,  or  to  the  intenfity  of 
their  application.  The  propenfity 
of  the  human  mind  to  generalife,  and 
the  ncceflity  of  forming  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  into  fomc  regular  fyftem, 
before  any  advancement  could  he  ex- 
P'-fted,  together  with  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  be  furinounted  in  the 
execution  of  this  projcdl,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  chief  caufes,  which 
retarded,  for  fo  many  ages,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  adronomical  fcience.  The 
Sun  and  Moon,  indeed,  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  liars,  feemed  to  per¬ 
form  diurnal  revolutions  round  the 
earth,  in  neaily  the  fame  time. — The 
lun  and  the  moon  moved  every  day 
farther  and  farther  to  the  call  ;  and 
the  fixed  liars  kent  invariably  the 


fame  dillancc  from  each  other.  But 
though  the  regularity  of  thefe  mo¬ 
tions  were  fo  far  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  fyftem,  yet  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  the  retrograde  motions  of  the 
fuperior  planets,  would  baffle  every 
attempt  that  was  made  to  generalife 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

But  fo  ftrong  was  the  propenfity 
of  man  to  form  into  fome  regular  or- 
der,  the  feattered  appearances  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  Pythagorean  fyftem 
was  framed  by  degrees,  differing  in 
no  refpefts  from  that  which  Coper¬ 
nicus  afterwards  confirmed,  and  which 
Newton  has  eftablilhed,  by  the  llriA- 
eft  and  moft  philofophical  induftiou. 
This  fyftem,  however,  was  merely  a 
fortunate  conjecture  of  the  Grecian 
philofopher  ;  and  as  he  had  no  pro¬ 
per  data,  by  which  he  could  fatisfy 
his  own  mind,  or  produce  convidtion 
in  the  minds  of  others  ;  it  foon  fell 
into  negleCt,  and  gave  way  to  the 
snore  alluring  fyftem  of  Ptolemy, 
which,  by  appealing  to  the  fenfes  of 
mankind,  extorted  their  approbation  } 
and  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
maintained  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
fchools  of  philofophy. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  however,  when  experiment 
and.oblervation  had  a  greater  lhare  in 
the  formation  of  philofophical  opi¬ 
nions,  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  was 
revived  by  Copernicus,  while  that  of 
Ptolemy  was  Ihow’n  to  be  infufficient 
for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens.  But  the  votaries  of  fuperfti- 
tion  could  not  adopt  a  fyftem,  which 
feemed  to  war  againft  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  fenfes,  and  contradidl 
the  pofitive  declaration  of  heaven. 

The  fyftem  of  Tycho  was  confe- 
qncntly  framed,  which  explained  the 
irregularities  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
while  it  tallied  with  the  literal  inter- 
jiretation  of  Scripture.  It  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration  ;  for  when 
the  philofophy  of  Newton  was  given 
to  the  world,  the  Copernican  fyftem 
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was  eftabUflied  on  the  fureft  bafis, 
and  fupported  by  arguments  which 
the  moft  prejudiced  mind  could  fcarce- 
ly  refift. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a 
general  viesv  of  the  progrefs  of  aftro- 
romical  fcience,  we  (hall  endeavour, 
in  the  fequel  of  this  eflay,  to  give  a 
Ihort  account  of  the  different  fyllems 
which  have  been  mentioned  ;  to  point 
out  the  caiifes  from  which  they  feem 
to  have  arifen  ;  and  to  (hew,  by  ap¬ 
preciating  their  refpedivc  merits, 
that  the  fyftemof  Copernicus  is  alone 
entitled  to  our  reception,  both  from 
the  fatisfa61ory  explanation  which  it 
affords  of  every  celeflial  appearance, 
and  from  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  laws, 
which  are  neceffary  for  preferving  it 
in  being.  1  he  fyftem  of  Ptolemy, 
therefore,  firft  claims  our  attention. 

Although  Ariilotle,  and  fome  other 
philofophers,  had  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  devoid  of  all  motion  ; 
yet  Ptolemy  was  the  firft  who  upon 
this  principle  formed  a  regular  fyftem, 
and  applied  it  to  an  explanation  of 
aftronomical  appearances.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  earth  remained 
immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
univerf# ;  that  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  and  other  planets, 
revolved  round  the  earth,  from  Weft 
to  £aft,  at  certain  dated  periods  ; 
that  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  re* 
garding  the  earth  as  a  centre,  complet¬ 
ed  its  revolution  from  Weft  to  Eaft 
in  the  fpace  of  2500  years  ;  and  that 
both  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars  were 
carried  round  the  earth  in  a  contrary 
diredlion  every  twenty  •  four  hours. 
All  thefc  motions  were  neceffary  for 
explaining  the  phenomena  ;  but  there 
were  many  appearances,  for  which  this 
fytlem  could  by  no  means  account. 
The  appearances  of  Mercury  and  Ve¬ 
nus,  which  are  never  found  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Sun,  direftly  contradiA- 
ed  it,  and  the  flattening  of  the  poles 
of  the  earth  could  be  aferibed  to  no 
caufe.  The  very  fuppofition,  that 
bodies  of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude 
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as  the  Sun  and  the  planets  (hould  re¬ 
volve  round  the  globe,  which  we 
inhabit,  is  extremely  unphilofophi- 
cal ;  and  the  clumfy  appendages  of 
(olid  orbits  and  cryftalline  heavens, 
which  the  abettors  of  this  fyftem 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  framing, 
could  be  maintained  only  in  an  age 
of  darknefs,  when  fupperftition  and 
ignorance  were  equally  predominant. 
From  caufes,  however,  which  we 
(hail  now  proceed  to  explain,  the 
fyftem  of  Ptolemy  maintained  its 
ground  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  and  was  defended  by  its  abet¬ 
tors,  with  as  much  acrimony  and 
zeal,  as  if  the  caufe  of  God  and  of 
man  had  depended  upon  the  immo¬ 
bility  and  central  fituation  of  the 
earth. 

To  form  high  and  favourable  opi¬ 
nions  of  ourftlves,  and  every  thing 
with  which  we  arc  conne^ed,  feems 
to  be  a  principle  of  extenfive  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind  of  man.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  fociety  he  perceives, 
that  the  lower  animals  are  made  for 
his  ufe,  and  fubjefted  to  his  power  ; 
he  perceives,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
field  are  intended  to  alleviate  his 
hunger,  and  the  fprings  of  water  to 
aifuage  his  third  :  and  by  rcfledling, 
at  the  fame  time,  on  the  pofturc  of 
his  body,  and  on  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  he  naturally  concludes,  that  he 
is  lord  of  the  creation.  Influenced 
by  the  fame  principle,  he  vainly  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  fpot  of  ground,  which 
he  inhabits,  is  the  centre  of  the 
univerfe  ;  and  that  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  is  bounded  by  the  hills,  which 
form  his  horizon.  His  views  being 
thus  confined  within  fuch  narrow 
bounds,  and  the  moft  unlimited  con- 
fideacc  being  placed  in  the  evidence  of 
his  fenfes,  man  forms  many  whimfi- 
cal  opinions,  which  can  have  no 
cxiftence  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  fenfe  of  fight  being  particularly 
liable  to  miflead  us  in  our  conceptions 
of  diftance  and  motion,  it  is  evident 
that  the  notions,  wliieh  the  ancients 
would 
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would  generally  form  concerning  the 
magnitudes,  the  diftances,  and  the 
real  motion,  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
would  be  in  many  refpedfs  limilar  to 
thofe  of  Ptolemy ;  and  that  the  liabi¬ 
lity  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of 
the  Sun  would  be  the  foundation  of 
their  fyllem.  To  fuppofe,  that  the 
Sun,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  re¬ 
volved  round  the  earth,  merely  for 
the  purpofe  of  affording  us  light, 
evidently  refults  from  the  principle 
which  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  to  believe  that  the  Sun  moves 
while  the  earth  is  at  reft,  can  refult 
only  from  a  flavilh  dependence  upon 
the  firggeftions  of  our  fenfes.  In  the 
progrefs  of  time,  however,  thefc  er¬ 
rors  would  have  been  correfted  by 
the  application  of  judgment,  had^not 
a  caufe  of  a  very  powerful  nature 
operated  in  behalf  of  the  Ptolemaic 
fyftem.  The  church  of  Rome,  ad¬ 
hering  with  religious  obftinacy  to 
fome  feattered  fentences  in  feripture, 
inculcated  with  the  greateft  zeal,  the 
ftability  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion 
of  the  Sun.  They  reprefented  thofe 
who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as 
the  enemies  of  God  ;  and  punilhed 
them  wdth  as  much  rigour  as  if  they 
had  been  the  enemies  of  man.  Their 
philofophers  indeed  attempted  to 
make  their  notions  harmonife  with 
the  principles  of  reafon  ;  but  as  they 
always  failed  in  their  endeavours, 
they  were  under  the  neceftity  of  de¬ 
fending  them  as  the  opinions  of 
their  mafter,  and  as  the  declarations 
of  feripture.  'i  he  progrefs  of  phi- 
lofophy,  however,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  i6th  century,  opened  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  weakened  the  deep- 
rooted  dogmas  of  fupcrfiition.  The 
fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  therefore,  would 
neceftary  decline,  when  the  caufe 
which  fupported  it,  had  loft  its  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  philofo- 
phers.  At  this  important  period, 
Copernicus  arofe,  revived  the  fyf- 
teai  of  Pythagoras,  and  pointed 
out  the  inclHcacy  of  the  Fto^ftmaic 
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hypothefis,  to  folve  the  phenomena 
of  the  planets.  He  fuppofed,  tliaf 
the  Sun  was  fitiiated  in  the  centre  of 
the  fyftem,  deftitatc  of  all  progref- 
five  motion,  but  difpenling  his  light 
and  his  heat  to  all  the  planets,  which 
furround  him.  He  fuppofed,  that, 
while  the  earth  revolved  round  the 
Sun,  it  had  alfo  a  rotator/  motion,  up¬ 
on  its  axis  ;  that  the  Moon  attended 
the  earth  as  a  fatellilc,  to  fupply  the 
abfcnce  of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  all  the 
fixed  liars  had  no  prognflive  motiou 
from  Eaft  to  Well,  but  were  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  other  fyftcms,  more  glorious 
than  our  own.  All  thefe  fuppofi- 
tions  he  confirmed  by  the  llrongeft 
arguments,  and  explained,  upon  his 
own  hypolhefis,  the  moft  important 
appearances  of  the  heavens.  One 
could  hardly  have  riippofed,  that  a 
fyftem  like  this,  fo  fimple,  fo  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  fo  confiileiit  with  every 
thing  in  nature,  could  ever  have  been 
rejeded  by  any  rational  man.  It 
contradifled,  no  doubt,  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  our  fenfes,  but,  in  fimilar 
cafes,  we  often  find,  that  the  infor¬ 
mation,  which  wc  receive  through 
their  medium,  concerning  diftance 
and  motion,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
trufted.  This,  therefore,  can  form 
no  obje£lion  againft  the  Copernican 
hypothefis.  Its  enemies,  however, 
have  aftailed  it  by  more  popular  and 
convincing  arguments.  The  ferip- 
tures,  fay  they,  uniformly  declare 
the  motion  of  the  Sun,  and  the  fta¬ 
bility  of  the  earth :  it  is  impollible, 
therefore,  to  maintain,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  and 
the  infplration  of  the  fcripturcs. 
To  every  ur.b.aftcd  miud  this  objec¬ 
tion  will  appear  weak  and  unfatis- 
faclory.  The  fcripturcs  were  rot 
given  to  man  to  intlrutl  him  in  the 
principles  of  philofophy  and  fcience. 
They  were  given  him  to  fmooth  the 
painful  journey  of  life,  to  leflify  his 
condufl,  and  to  better  his  heart. 
They  were  given  him  to  point  out  a 
Hate  of  happinefs  in  another  world. 
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to  (liowr  him  how  this  happinefs 
was  to  be  attained.  Thefe  were  the 
objffts  which  tl>e  Almighty  had  in 
ill  view,  in  proclaiming  his  gracious 
j  plan  tova  degenerate  world.  Had 
the  facred  writers  blended  the  prin- 
I  ciples  of  fciencc  with  the  precepts  of 
I  religion ;  had  they  declared  to  an 
j  ignorant  multitude,  that  the  Sun  was 
I  ilationary,  while  the  eaitli  moved 
I  many  thoufand  miles  in  a  minute ; 
would  they  not  have  confidcred  them 
as  madmen  ?  would  they  not  have 
fjnirned  from  them  their  precepts, 
and  rejtfted  them  with  difdain  ?  But, 
befidcs,  it  is  only  with  ihofe,  wlio  be- 
I  lieve  that  every  word  of  the  facred 
writings  arc  infpired,  that  this  ob- 
!  jeefion  can  have  any  force.  For  it 
j  IS  no  obje^ion  to  the  divine  au> 
thority  of  the  facred  writers,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  thcmfclves  were  total¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  true  fyftcm  of  the 
univerfe  ;  and  that  they  knew  no- 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  nature, 
except  what  was  neceffary  for  their 
dlfcharglng  with  fuccefs  thofc  im¬ 
portant  duties  with  which  they  were 
entruilcJ.  Notwithllanding  thefe  clr- 
cumflances,  however,  which  might 
have  occurred  on  the  flighteft  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  Romifh 
<  hurch  were  fo  influenced  by  early 
]»inciples,  that  they  would  not  af- 
Jent  to  the  fyflem  of  Copernicus, 
though  very'  many  of  them  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
thefis  did  not  explain  the  appearances 
of  nature. 

I  In  this  doubtful  frtuation,  another 
fyftem  was  wanting,  which  might 
harmonize  equally  with  revelation, 
and  with  reafon.  The  Tychonic 
fvftetn,  confequently,  was  framed, 
r  Inch,  being  of  an  intermediate  na- 
t.ire  between  that  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus,  fuited  the  tatle  of  the 
p'rilofophcr,  and  removed  the  appre- 
l•en^u)ns  of  the  Catholic.  This  Dan- 
ilh  ailrenomer  placed  the  earth  in  the 
center  of  the  univerfe,  deprived  of  all 
motion,  whether  rotatory  or  progtef- 


five.  He  fuppofed,  that  the  Moon 
revolved  round  it,  every  month,  from 
W eft.  to  Eaft  ;  and  that  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  were  carried  round  the  iun, 
while  it  revolved  round  the  earth  in 
the  fpace  of  an  year.  He  was  under 
the  nccelfity  of  foppcfirig  alfo,  that 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round 
the  earth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  the 
fpace  of  34  hours.  This  fyftem  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Longoman- 
tanus,  who  having  given  the  earth  a 
diurnal  motion,  denominated  his  fyf¬ 
tem,  the  Semitychonick.  The  fyf¬ 
tem  of  Tycho,  from  the  rcafons 
which  have  been  mentioned,  gained 
many  abettors,  and  was  defended 
with  coiifidcrable  ability  againft  the 
objections  of  the  Copernicans.  Even 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  after 
the  Principia  of  Newton  had  been 
publifticd,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
fyftem  ftiould  have  been  defended  by 
the  ProfclTor  of  Philofophy  at 
Utrecht ;  who  concludes  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  other  two  fyftems  in  the 
following  words.  “  Igitur  fyftema 
“  Ptolemaicum  refte  rcjicitur,  quia 
phznomcnis  non  fatisfacit ;  fic  non 
“  minore  jure  rejiciendum  eft  Coper- 
nicanum,et  habendum  pro  mera  hy- 
“  pothefi,  quum  in  revelationem  auc- 
“  Set.**  (Luyts.  Inft.  Aftr.p.  214.) 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  different  fyftems 
of  the  univerfe,  and  point  out  the 
caufes  which  gave  them  birth  ;  we 
(hall  now  proceed  to  mention  the 
different  forces,  which  arc  ncccftary 
for  preferving  them  in  cxillcnce,  and 
(hew  the  fuperiority  of  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus.  In  order  to  keep  the 
ftars  and  planets  in  the  01  bits  which 
they  deferibe  by  their  diurnal  motion, 
both  in  the  Ptolcmaick  and  Tyebon- 
ic  fyftems,  a  force  is  neceffary  which 
tends  tdwar Js  the  earth,  and  increafes 
in  proportion  as  the  diftance  increafes, 
contrary  to  every  force  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  In  both  thcle 
fyftems  alfo,  another  force  is  ncccf- 
Liry  for  containing  the  iixed  liars  in 
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the  orbitP,  which  they  defcrlbe  by 
their  proper  motion,  from  Well  to 
Eart  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  ftars  to 
be  placed  at  different  didances,  this 
force,  like  the  former,  mull  grow 
greater  and  greater,  ia  proportion  as 
the  didance  increafes.  In  order  to 
preferve  thefe  two  fydcins,  many 
more  forces  are  neceffary,  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  explain  at  pre- 
fent,  as  they  require  confiderablc  re¬ 
flection,  and  the  aflldance  of  dia¬ 
grams  to  be  fully  comprehended. 
Thetwo  forces,  w’hich  have  been  men 
tioned,  arc  fufficient  for  flicwing  the 
abfurdity  of  ihofc  fydems,  in  which 
their  exidence  is  rendered  neceffary. 
'rhere  is  nothing  in  nature  wliich  has 
the  fmallcd  refemblance  to  them,  for 
every  virtue,  which  is  propagated 
from  a  center,  decrcafes  as  the  dif- 
tance  increafes.  The  forces  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  of  ekdricity,  and  magnetifin,  and 
thofe  which  are  exerted  between  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  are  all 
limilar  in  this  rcfpeCf.  How  abfurd 
then  is  it  to  maintain  afydem,  which 
requires  the  exidence  of  a  force,  fo 
uncommon  and  inconfident  ?  The 
fydem  of  Copernicus,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  requires,  for  its  prefervation, 
ro  force,  but  that  of  gravity,  which 
ftom  experiment  and  obfervation  is 
known  to  exid.  The  done  falls  by 
the  very  fame  force,  with  which  the 
Moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  ;  and 
all  the  planets  are  carried  round  the 
Sun,  by  the  attraefion  of  gravitation, 
which  varies  only  with  the  didance 
at  which  they  are  placed.  The  Co- 
pernican  fydem,  therefore,  is  alone 
entitled  to  our  reception,  from  the 
limplicity  of  the  force,  which  pre- 
ierves  it ;  and  from  the  accurate  ex¬ 
planation  which  it  affords,  of  every 
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appearance  in  the  heaven^.  But  ther« 
is  anothei  circumdance,  in  which  its 
luperiority  confids.  In  the  fydems 
of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  the  earth  ob¬ 
tained  the  mod  confpicuous  datiun 
in  the  univerfe  ;  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  refpeffed  it  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  were  formed  for  the  comfort  o£ 
it-s  inhabitants.  I'he  hypothefis  of 
Copernicus,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
us  a  more  humble  opinion  of  our> 
fclves,  while  it  infpires  us  with  more 
exalted  notions  of  divine  power.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  globe  which  we  in¬ 
habit  is  but  a  corner  of  the  univerfe, 
and  vadly  inferior  to  many  of  the 
planets  of  our  own  fydem.  Our  at¬ 
tention  is  diredfed  alfo  to  other  fyf- 
tems,  more  extenfive  and  glorious 
than  our  own, — to  fyilemi,  where 
intelligence  and  delign  may  be  more 
ftrikingly  difplayed.  Thefe  opinions, 
indeed,  the  Inpporters  of  the  Coper- 
nican  fydem  have  never  attempted  to 
prove.  They  were  at  fird  propofed 
only  as  conjeflures,  fupported  by 
analogy  and  by  a  probability  of  the 
droiiged  kind  ;  but  from  every  difeo- 
very  that  has  been  made  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  they  have  received  additional 
condrmation.  It  is  furely  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  bleflings  of  exil- 
tence  are  not  condned  to  our  own 
globe.  It  is  furely  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  other  pknets  arc  inha¬ 
bited  by  beings,  fitted  like  us  fur  the 
fublime  pleafures  of  intclle£Iual  exer¬ 
tion,  formed  for  contemplating  the 
works  of  their  Maker,  and  dcltined 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  felicity, 
where  imperfcAion  and  pain  lhall  no 
longer  be  known. 

Jedburgh,  7  ^  „ 

23,  1802.  5 


Origin  of  Callooks. 


ADESI  re  to  fly  has  prevailed  in  fetdrire,  in  the  beginning  of  tbc  13th 
all  ages  ;  and  mod  children  have  century,  was  the  firll  that  is  known 
a  with  to  imitate  the  birds.  Roger  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  rifing 
Bacon,  born  at  llchcder,  in  Somer-  in  the  air,  fupported  by  exhauded 
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bails  of  thin  copper.  He  was  ig. 
nurauC  of  the  cxillence  of  light  air, 
endowed  with  as  great  an  elatlic  force 
as  common  air  ;  and  therefore,  though 
his  example  of  light  balls  was  the 
fame  as  that  on  which  balloon*  are 
now  made,  it  was  impracticable.— 
We  find,  that  Dr  Black,  of  £din* 
burgh,  was  the  firll  perfon  known 
to  have  fuggefted  the  poflibility  of 
incloGng  inflammable  air  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  capable  of  raifing  a  vcflcl  into 
the  atmofphere,  which  was  done  in 
his  lectures  in  1767  and  1768  ;  and 
Mr  Cavallo,  in  1782,  firft  made  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  fubjeCt ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  retain  the  air  in  any 
material  light  enough  for  the  pnrpofe, 
except  a  thick  folution  of  foap,  which 
the  pra^ice  of  children  had  (hewn 
would  afeend  even  with  refpired  air,ra- 
rified  by  heat.  In  the  fame  year  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Jofepli  Montgolfier,  paper- 
manufacturers  of  Annonay,  about  ten 
leagues  from  Lyons,  filled  a  filken 
bag  with  air  rarefied  by  burning  paper, 
which  rofe  firlt  in  a  room,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  height  of  feventy  feet, 
in  the  open  air.  Several  repetitions 
of  the  experiments  were  made  in  the 
enfuing  year,  and  finally  dry  ftraw 
and  chopped  wool  were  coufumed, 
inllead  of  paper.  One  of  their  bal¬ 
loons,  about  thirteen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  rofe  to  the  height  of  3000  feet 
in  two  minutes. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  OClo- 
ber  17B3,  M.  Pilatre  dc  Rozier  rofe 
from  the  garden  of  the  Fuuxbourg 
St  Antoine,  at  Paris,  in  a  wicker 
galleiy  about  three  feet  broad,  aV- 
tached  to  an  oval  ballon  of  74  feet  by 
48,  which  had  been  made  by  M. 
Montgolfier,  and  which  had  alfo  car¬ 
ried  up  a  brafier,  or  grate,  fur  the 
purpofe  of  continuing,  at  pleafurc, 
the  inflation  of  the  ballon,  by  a  fire 
of  draw  and  wool.  The  weight  of 
this  machine  was  1600  pounds.  On 
that  day  it  was  permitted  to  rife  no 
higher  than  eighty-four  feet ;  but  on 
ou  the  19th,  when  M.  Ciraud  dc 


Villette  afeended  with  him,  they  rofe 
to  the  height  of  332  feet,  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  further  afeent  only  by 
ropes.  In  November  of  the  fame 
year,  M.  P.  de  Rozier,  and  the  Mar- 
(|uis  D’Arlandes,  firfl  trufled  a  bal¬ 
loon  to  the  elements,  who,  after  ril¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  de- 
feended  about  five  miles  from  the 
place  of  their  afeent. 

About  the  fame  time  Count  Zam- 
beccari  fent  up  from  the  Artillery 
Ground,  in  London,  a  finall  gilt 
balloon,  filled  with  inflammable  air, 
which  in  two  hoins  and  a  half  reach¬ 
ed  a  fput  near  Petworth,  in  SulTcx, 
and  would  not  then  have  fallen  had 
it  not  burll.  The  difeovery  was 
now  nearly  as  complete  as  in  its  pre- 
fent  (late.  Inflanimable  air,  produced 
by  iron  filings  and  vitriolic  acid,  was 
foon  ufed  in  the  inflation  of  larger 
balloons,  and  by  one  of  27  t  dia¬ 

meter  M.  Charles  and  M.  Roberts 
rt>fc  in  December  from  the  Garden 
of  the  Thuillerics  in  Paris,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  defeended  about  twen- 
ty-feven  miles  from  that  city.  In 
this  voyage  the  thermometer  fell 
from  47  to  31,  from  which  datuta 
the  balloon  was  fuppofed  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  3;co  feet. 
Suhfequent  experiments  may  rather 
be  enumerated  than  deferibed.  The 
adventurers  iu  them  were— 

M.  J.  Montgolfier,  who,  in  1784, 
afeended  with  fix  other  perfons,  ftom 
Lyons,  by  a  balloon  131  feet  high 
and  104  broad. 

M.  Blanchard,  in  March  of  the 
fame  year,  rofe  to  an  altitude  which 
is  calcubted  at  95CO  feet,  and  de¬ 
feended  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
having  experienced  heat, cold,  hunger, 
and  an  cxcellive  drowlincfs. 

M.  Bertrand,  in  April,  rofe  from 
Dijon  to  the  height  of  about  13,000 
feet,  and  in  au  hour  and  a  quarter 
failed  18  miles. 

Madame  Thible,  who  was  the  fird 
female  adventurer,  afeended  in  June 
from  J.yons  with  M.  Flcurant,  in  the 
prefenc-i 
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prefcnce  of  tlie  late  of  Swe¬ 

den,  and  reached  the  hei^iit  of  8  too 

feet. 

M.  Moucliet,  in  the  fame  month, 
afeendtd  from  Nant?,  and  travelled 
37  miles  in  58  rniiuitct. 

M.  Rozicr,  iu  another  experiment, 
reached  the  height  of  1 1 ,700  feet, 
and  found  the  temperature  of  the  air 
reduced  to  five  degrees  below  tlic 
freezing  p.iint. 

The  Diihe  de  Chartres  (Orleans) 
afccndcd  iu  July  from  tlie  Park  of 
St  Cloud,  with  three  other  pcrlons. 

Vincent  lauiardi,  011  September 
15,  role  Iroin  tlie  Artillciy  (Jround, 
by  a  baihlou  of  feet  in  diameter. 
In  his  aicent,  the  thermometer  fell 
to  29,  and  iome  drops  of  water  round 
his  bailt.on  were  frozen. 

M.  Roberts  and  Huliin,  in  the 
fame  nr onth,  failed  from  Paiis  to 
Arras  in  J':x  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr  Sadler,  who  was  the  firft  Eng- 
llfhman  tliat  afeended  with  a  balloon, 
rofe  in  Odltmer,  from  Oxford. 

Mr  Sheldon  afeended  from  Chel- 
fea  in  the  fame  month.. 

Mr  lllanchard  and  Dr  Jefferies,  on 
the  7th  of  Janary  1785,  crofTed  the 
Chanufl  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
by  means  of  a  balloon,  but  had  fuch 
difficulty  to  keep  it  above  the  water, 
tliat  they  were  obliged  to  throw 


overboard  every  thing  they  had  with 
them. 

Mr  Crofhic  afeended  from  Dublin, 
in  the  fame  month,  with  fuch  rapidi¬ 
ty  that  it  was  completely  but  of 
fight  ill  three  minutes. 

Count  Zambeccari  and  Admiral 
Sir  E.  Vernon,  in  March,  failed  from 
l.ondon,  to  Horfliam,  35  miles,  in 
leis  than  an  hoar. 

Mr  Windham  and  Mr  Sadler  af- 
fceiided  from  Mouifey  Ilurft  in  May, 
and  defeended  at  the  confluence  of 
Thames  and  Medway. 

Air  M'Gurle,  in  the  fame  month, 
having  afeended  from  Dublin,  was 
taken  up  in  the  Channel  by  a  boat, 
when  oil  the  point  of  expiring  with 
fatigue. 

M-  M.  P.  De  Rozier  and  Remain 
afeended  from  Boulogne  on  the  15th 
of  July,  with  the  intention  of  crof- 
fing  the  Channel ;  but  their  balloon 
being  a  Montgolfier,  took  fire  at  the 
height  of  1200  yards,  and  they  were 
daflied  to  pieces  by  the  fall. 

Mr  Crolbie  again  afeended  from 
Dublin,  and  Major  Money  from 
Norwich,  in  the  fame  month,  botli 
fell  into  the  fca,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  faved. 

M.  Blanchard,  in  Auguft,  failed 
from  Lille  to  a  dillancc  of  3CO  mileff 
before  he  defeended. 


SIR, 


7o  the  Editor  of  the  Eui?.lurgh  Magazine. 


TN  your  M.i^azinc  for  April  1802, 
I.ord  Buemn  has  offered  an  /;»- 
fertant  contribution  to  the  literary 
hiflory  of  Scotland.  As  a  tellimony 
of  tr  y  gratitude,  I  beg  leave  to  com¬ 
municate  a  little  infoimatioa  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Loidfiiip. 

'I'lie  “  lufcription  on  the  Admir¬ 
able  CnrcuTON’s  Portrait  iu  the  old 
boufe  of  Frendraug'.ii,”  your  noble 
correfpondent  moil  obligingly  lends 
*•  to  be  inferted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  Li  picfervalion,  after¬ 


wards  to  find  its  way  into  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  Itonographia  Scotica, 
and  the  BiograpLia  Dritannica,  for 
the  lail  edition  of  which,  by  Di* 
Kipiiis,  he  furnillicd,  forfooth  !  the 
inediud  materials.” — His  l.ordlhip 
might  have  known  that  the  itiferip- 
tion  is  very  comfortably  preferved 
in  Di'  John  Johiillon’s  Heroes  Scots, 
JmJg.  Bat.  1603.  ^to.  and  in 
the  full  volume  of  the  Deliti* 
Poetartini  tcotorusH,  Anift.  1637. 
1 2mo. 

The 


CharaHer  of  Poggio.  1 1 1 

Tiic  iiifciipticn,  ns  it  appears  in  ti^ureJ  by  erroneous  p  in^aation 
the  liJiiiburgh  Magazine,  is  ^dil-  It  ought  to  liave  ttood  thus  : 

Et  geni:s  et  cenfum  dat  Scotia:  Gallia  peclus 
Excclit:  admit  aiis  Italia  terra  virnm 
Ambit,  et  efie  fi;i;m  vel'et.  Gens  actnala  vitam 
Abllulit.  An  l  itis  hoc,  dicut  ut  ilia  fnuni  ? 

Mantua  habet  cinerc»,  Icelus  cxlccrata  nutaiidu;n  ; 

At  tunuili  taiito  guudcthucoie  tamer.. 

JOHMSTOM. 

This  reading  rcH ores  the  author’s  inveftigations  of  Lord  Buchan  and 
fenfe,  and  the  juft  mcalUiC  of  his  my  felt,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the 
verfe.  infcriptioii  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Notivitliftanding  tl\pfc  profound  D.  H.  I, 

Ckttr after  ^  PoGGio. 

From  the  Rev.  Air  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poj'gio. 

INSPIRED  by  a  zealous  love  of  his  was  warm  and  enthnhaftic  in  his 
country,  he  had  conftantly  prided  friendly  attachments,  and  was  dute- 
himfelf  upon  the  honour  of  being  a  oufly  eager  to  diffufe  the  renown  of 
citizen  of  a  free  ftate,  and  he  neglect-  thofe  whom  he  loved.  But  acute 
ed  no  opportunity  which  prefented  it*  fenfations  are  not  prodnftive  of  fignal 
fclf  of  increaling  and  difplaying  the  virtues  alone  ;  they  too  frequently  be- 
glory  of  the  Tufean  republic.  And  tray  mankii:d  into  capital  errors, 
this  end  he  moft  effectually  prpmot*  Poggio  was  as  energetic  in  the  expref- 
ed  by  the  fplendour  of  his  own  ac-  fion  of  refentment  as  he  was  cuthufii 
complifhments.  He  fo  faithfully  im-  allic  in  the  tcfcimonies  ofhiseftccm, 
proved  the  advantages  which  he  en-  The  licentionfnefs  which  difgraccd 
joyed  in  the  courfe  of  his  editcation  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  the  inde¬ 
in  the  Florentine  univerfity,  that  a-  cent  levity  which  occurs  in  fome  of 
mongft  the  multitudes  of  learned  men  his  writings,  are  rather  the  vices  of 
who  adorned  his  age,  he  occupied  a  the  times  than  of  the  man.  'I'hofe 
ilation  of  the  higheil  eminence.  His  circumftances  did  not  deprive  him  of 
admifiion  into  the  Roman  chancery,  the  countenance  of  the  greateft  eccle- 
and  his  continuance  in  offices  of  con-  fiullical  dignitaries — they  did  not 
fidence  under  eight  fuccefiive  pon-  caufe  him  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
tiffs,  afford  an  ampile  proof,  not  only  pious  Engenins.  or  of  the  moral  and 
of  his  ability  in  bufmefs,  but  alfo  of  accomplllhcd  Nicolai  V.  He  feems 
his  fidelity  and  integrity.  Honour-  indeed  to  have  recommended  himfelf 
ed  by  the  favour  of  the  great,  lie  did  to  moft  of  thofe  with  w  hom  he  maia- 
not  lacrifice  his  independence  at  the  tained  a  perfnnal  intercourfe,  by  the 
fl.rine  of  power,  but  uniforndy  main-  urbanity  of  bis  manners,  by  the 
tiiinrd  the  ingenuous  lenllments  of  itrength  of  his  judgment,  and  by  the 
freedom.  'I'lie  whole  tenour  of  his  fpovtrvenelsof  his  wit. 
writings  evir.ees,  that  he  united  to  the  As  a  feholar,  Poggio  is  entitlc4 
accompliihments  of  literature  an  in-  to  ditlingiiifhed  praife.  By  aCfiduous 
timale  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  lludy  he  made  a  co -.liderabie  profici- 
many  palTages  might  be  quoted  from  ency  in  the  Greek  language,  and  be- 
his  w(  rks,  to  prove  that  the  eye  of  came  intimately  convtrilmt  with  the 
his  mind  furveyed  a  wider  intelledfual  works  of  the  Roman  clallic  authors, 
horizon  than  fell  to  the  general  lot  of  In  ftkftiiig,  as  his  exemplar  in  Latin 
the  age  in  which  be  lived.  He  coinpofaion,  that  me  ft  elegant  of  ?.U 

models 
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models,  the  ftyle  of  Cicero,  he  mani-  the  ancients.  In  the  profecution  of 
felled  the  difcernmcnt  of  true  tafte.  his  literary  labours,  he  drew  from  his 
His  fpirited  endeavours  to  imitate  own  ftores ;  and  thofe  frequent  allu- 
this  exquifite  model,  were  far  from  lions  to  the  cuftoms  and  traiifaftions 
being  unfiiccefsful.  His  diftion  is  of  his  own  times,  which  render  his 
flowing,  and  his  periods  are  well  ha-  writings  fo  interefting,  mull,  at  a  per- 
lanced.  But  by  the  occafional  admif-  iod  when  the  Latin  language  was  juft 
flon  of  barbarous  w'ords  andunnutho-  refeued  from  the  grolfeft  barbarifm, 
rized  phrafeology,  he  reminds  his  rea-  have  rendered  their  compofition  pccu- 
ders,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  liarly  difficult.  When  compared  with 
the  iron  age  of  literature  was  but  late-  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecef- 
ly  terminated.  His  mod  ftriking  fors,  the  writings  of  Poggvo  arc  tru- 
fault  is  diffufenefs — a  difTufenefs  ly  aftonilhing.  Rifirg  to  a  degree  of 
which  feems  to  arife,  not  fo  much  elegance,  to  be  fought  for  in  vain  in 
from  the  copioufnefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  rugged  Latinity  of  Petrarca  and 
as  from  the  difficulty  which  he  experi-  Coluccio  Salutati,  he  prepared  the 
ented  in  clearly  exprefling  his  ideas,  way  for  the  correftnefs  of  Politiano, 
It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  and  of  the  other  eminent  fcholars, 
be  did  r.ot,  like  many  modern  authors  whofe  gratitude  has  reflefted  fuch 
who  are  celebrated  for  their  Latinity,  fplendid  luftre  on  the  charaftcr  of  Lo- 
flavilhly  confine  himfelf  to  the  com-  renzo  de  Medici, 
pilation  of  centos  from  the  works  of 
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_  Stockholm.  phere,  where  in  the  extreme  rigour 

'  I  ''HE  grand  and  mod  diftinguilhed  of  winter,  being  converted  by  the  in- 
-*■  feature  in  the  locality  of  this  city,  tenfenefs  of  the  cold  into  folid  par- 
iiamely,  being  fituate  on  iflands,  a-  tides,  they  are  precipitated  down 
mid  gulfs  and  lakes,  is  deftroyed  by  through  their  weight,  and  prefenting 
the  ice.  The  fame  water  which  di-  their  furface  to  the  fun,  affume  the 
vides  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  appearance  of  a  Ihowcr  of  filver  fand 
quarters  in  fummer,  unites  them  in  refledling  the  folar  rays,  and  adorned 
winter.  It  becomes  a  plain  which  is  with  all  manner  of  colours.  In  the 
traverfed  by  every  body.  The  iflands  interior  of  Stockholm,  throughout 
are  iflands  no  longer;  horfesin  fledges,  all  its  different  quarters,  every  thing 
phaetons,  and  in  vehicles  of  all  forts,  in  winter  in  like  manner  undergoes  a 
placed  on  fcates,  fcour  the  gulf  and  fudden  change.  The  fnow  that  be- 
lakes  by  the  fide  of  fhips  fixed  in  the  gins  to  fall  in  the  latter  weeks  of  au- 
ice,  and  aftoniihed  as  it  were  to  find  tumn,  covers  and  hides  the  ftreets  for 
themfclves  in  fuch  company  on  the  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  and  tenders 
fame  element.  them  more  pleafant  and  convenient 

There  is  no  part  of  this  great  mafs  than  they  are  in  fummer  or  autumn  ; 
of  water  that  is  not  arrcftecl  and  fub-  at  which  fcafons,  partly  on  account 
dued  by  the  froft,  except  the  current  of  the  pavement,  and  partly  on  ac- 
undcr  the  north  bridge,  and  on  the  count  of  the  dirt,  they  are  often  al- 
fouth  near  the  king’s  liable.  Here  moll  impaffable.  One  layer  of  fnow 
the  water,  which  during  the  keened  on  another,  hardened  by  the  frod, 
froft  dallies  and  foams  with  great  noife  forms  a  furface  more  equal  and  agree- 
through  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  able  to  walk  on,  which  is  fometimes 
fends  up  majelUc  clouds  of  vapour  to  railed  more  than  a  yard  above  the 
a  confiderable  height  in  the  atmof-  ftoncs  of  the  ftreet.  You  are  no  long¬ 
er 
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cr  {lunned  by  the  irkfome  noife  uf 
carriage  wheels,  but  this  is  exchang¬ 
ed  for  the  tinkling  of  little  bells,  with 
which  they  deck  the  horfes  before 
the  fledges.  The  only  wheels  now 
to  be  feeii  in  Stockholm  are  thofe  of 
fmall  carts  employed  bymen  fervantsof 
families  to  fetch  water  from  the  pump 
in  a  calk.  This  compound  ot  cart 
and  calk  always  flruck  me  as  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  objcdl,  in- 
fomuch  that  I  once  took  the  trouble 
of  following  it,  in  order  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  the  whimfieal  robe  in 
which  the  froil  had  invelled  it,  and 
particularly  of  the  variegated  and  fan- 
taliical  drapery  with  which  the  wheels 
were  covered  and  adorned.  This 
vehicle,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
aiforded  to  a  native  of  Italy  a  very 
lingular  fpeftacle.  The  horfe  was 
wrapped  up,  as  it  feemed,  in  a  man¬ 
tle  of  white  down,  which,  under  his 
bread  and  belly,  was  fringed  with 
points  and  tufts  of  ice.  Stalafiical 
ornaments  of  the  fame  kind,  fome  of 
them  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  were 
alfo  attached  to  his  nofe  and  mouth. 
The  fervant  that  attended  the  cart 
had  on  a  frock,  which  was  encruded 
with  a  fulid  mafs  of  ice.  His  eye¬ 
brows  and  hair  jingled  with  icicles, 
whichwere  formed  by  theaftionofthe 
frod  on  his  breath  and  perfpiration. 

The  feafon  of  fummer,  at  which 
time  the  nobility  and  gentry  retire  to 
their  country  houl'es,  are  fitted  up 
with  great  magnificence  and  luxury, 
Thofe  villas  are  for  the  moll  part 
pleafantly  fuuate,  and  cmbellilhed  by 
viorks  of  art,  which  fccond  and  im¬ 
prove  the  efforts  of  nature.  You 
there  find  hot-houfes,  in  which  they 
laife  peaches,  pine  apples,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits.  All  kinds  of  wines,  li* 
(]uurs,  and  other  delicacies,  are  laviih-' 
ed  at  the  table  of  a  Swedilh  gentle¬ 
man,  or  rich  manufacturer,  or  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  country. 

Royal  Proceuion. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  or  Midfum- 
Ed.  hlag.  Aug.  1832. 

5  ' 


mer-day,  the  king  and  royal  family 
come  to  the  park,  where  they  take  up 
their  abode  in  tents  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month,  that  is  fur  the  Ipace 
of  nearly  a  week.  A  camp  is  formed 
of  the  garnfon  of  Stockholm,  com- 
poled  of  two  regiments  of  foot- 
guards,  fome  companies  of  horfe- 
guards,  and  a  corps  of  artillery.  A- 
long  the  lines  of  the  camp  they  raile 
poles  or  pods,  adorned  with  branches 
of  cyphers,  and  fometiines  fcutcheons 
with  mottos  or  devices.  At  the  foot 
of  the  pods  are  placed  barrels  of  beer 
on  wooden  frames.  About  fix  or 
feven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a 
particular  fignal,  the  barrels  are  u- 
pened,  when  each  foldier  is  prefented 
with  a  pipe,  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  her¬ 
rings,  and  fome  money.  All  this  is 
done  at  the  expence  of  the  officers. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  military  mufic 
plays,  and  the  foldiers  begin  to  drink 
and  to  dance.  Upon  each  uf  the 
barrels  fits  a  foldier,  in  the  form  of 
a  Bacchus,  or  of  fome  other  figure 
more  or  lefs  ridiculous.  Thofe  that 
are  dreffed  up  in  this  manner  firlt 
tade  the  liquor  and  propofe  the  toads, 
which  are  generally  numerous,  and 
condantly  accompanied  with  the  cry 
of  vivat,  anfwering  to  the  Englifli 
huzza.  When  any  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  or  a  general  officer,  chance  to 
pafs  by,  their  healths  are  drank,  and 
always  with  the  fame  accompaniment 
of  vivat.  A  kind  of  mafquerade  en- 
fues  for  a  fliort  time,  during  which 
the  foldiers  amufe  the  people,  that 
flock  round  them  in  the  lines  uf  the 
camp  with  fongs,  and  indulge  them- 
felves  in  various  freaks  and  arts  of 
merriment.  On  the  beating  of  the 
retreat  every  thing  is  fubmitted  to 
t!ie  reign  of  order.  Sucli  fedivals, 
without  diminilhing  lefpecf,  certainly 
tend  to  excite  in  the  folJicry  and  peo¬ 
ple  an  intered  and  attachment  to  the 
royal  family, 

Dinmr-parties. 

The  Swedilh  dinner  parties  are  ex¬ 
pen  live 


;i4  Extracts  from  Ascerhfs  Travels  through  Siveden,  ^c, 

penfivc  a- rangcmcnts  cf  fliow  and  for-  afRiciated  with  the  four,  muHard 
xnality.  It  will  often  happen  that  fiigar,  confeftionarics  with  fait  i 
out  of  forty  or  iifty  people,  who  ap-  or  fait  fi(h  ;  in  fhort,  eatables  ai 
pear  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  termingled  with  a  poetical  lie 
lent  w  ith  all  poflible  ceremony,  and  that  fets  the  precepts  of  Hora 
perhaps  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  defiance. — 

the  appointed  day,  fcarcelv  three  or  _  j  .  t  -j- 
f  er  r  rr  ■  i  ScQ  noii  ut  placrdis  coesnt  inimitu. 

tour  snow  one  another  luinciently  to 

make  the  meeting  agreeable.  A  fo-  „  ^  ,  7  , 

n  11  f  ®  f  ji  Extreme  passion  for  Cards, 

TSigner  may  Itill  tare  vvorie,  and  have  ^  •' 

the  misfortune  of  being  feated  near  a  A  Nobleman  of  great  rank  h 
jicifon  totally  unacquainted  with  any  wailed  longer  than  ufual  for  hii 
language  but  his  own.  Before  the  and  feeing  that  no  prepai 
company  fit  denvn-to  dinner,  they  firft.  w’as  made  for  it,  went  down  t 
pay  their  refpefts  to  a  fide  table,  laden  fervants  to  an  account,  a 

with  bread,  butter,  cheefe,  pickled  examine  into  the  rcafon  of  the  ( 
falmon,  and  liquor,  or  biandy,  and  found  his  houfehold,  in  imi 
by  the  tailing  of  thefe,  previous  to  of  their  fiiperiors,  deeply  engaj 
their  n  part,  endeavour  to  give  an  edge  cards.  I  hey  cxcufed  themleb 
to  thiir  appetite,  and  tollimulate  the  their  mailer  by  telling  him  tha 
ftomacli  to  perform  its  oflicc.  After  were  now  at  the  moll  interefting 
this  prelude,  the  guells  arrange  them-  of  the  game,  and  the  butler, 
felvcs  about  the  dinner  table,  where  greatell  (lake,  took 

every  one  finds  at  his  place  three  kinds  berty  of  explaining  the  cafe 
of  bread,  flat  and  coarfc  rye  bread.  Excellency,  who  could  not  in  c 
white  bread,  and  brown  bread.  ’Tire  cnee  but  approve  his  reafons.^ 
iirll  fort  is  what  the  peafants  eat  ;  it  being  unwilling  to  wait  I 

IS  crifp  and  dry  ;  the  fccond  fort  is  ga"!'  "as  decid 

common  bread  ;  but  tbc  brown,  lall  ^ent  the  butler  to  lay  the  cloth 
mentioned,  has  a  fweet  talle,  being  himftlf  fat  down  with  the 
made  with  the  water  with  which  the  fervants,  and  managed  the  inte 
vcffcls  in  the  fugar  honfts  are  waflicd,  individual  in  his  abfence. 
and  is  the  naflicil  thing  pufiible.  All  ^ 

the  diHies  are  at  once  put  upon  the  Gutph  of  Bothnia. 

table,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  afle  for  The  dillaiicc  acrofs  is  fort' 
wl.at  he  likes  bed,  the  dilhes  being  Englilli  miles,  thirty  of  whit 
banded  round  i:i  regular  f.icccfTioa  ;  travel  on  the  ice  without  touch 
and  an  Engllfl'.man  has  often  occafion  land.  This  palTage  over  the 
for  all  his  patience,  to  wait  till  the  fea  is,  doubtlefs,  the  mod  fmgi: 
one  is  put  in  motion  on  which  he  h.is  linking  fpcilacle  that  attavell 
fixed  his  choice.  'I'lie  Swedes  are  the  foulh  can  behold.  I  l.tid 
more  knowing  i.i  this  refp'cft,  and,  count  with  having  a  journey  m 
like  the  French,  eat  of  evtiy  thing  and  unvaried  than  birprifing 
that  comes  before  them :  and  although  gerous.  I  expelled  to  travel 
the  different  diflies  do  rot  (cem  to  three  miles  without  fight  of  lai 
harmonize  together,  yet  fuch  is  the  a  vad  and  uniform  plain,  ai 
force  of  habit,  that  the  gueds  find  no  every  fuccclfive  mile  would  b 
inconvenience  fro.mthe  mod  oppolke  adlunifonand  monotonous  coir 
mixtures.  Anchovies,  herrings,  oni-  cncc  with  tliofe  I  had  already 
ons,  eggs,  padr)',  ofte.i  meet  toge-  led  ;  but  my  adonidiment  was 
ther  on  the  fame  plate,  and  arc  fvval-  increafed  in  proportlonas  we  a 
lowed  promiftuoufly.  The  Evect  is  fiom  car  darting  pod.  Tlu 
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firft  fmoolh  and-  even,  became  more  legs  of  one  or  other  of  the  company, 
and  more  rugged  and  unequal.  It  af-  raifed  perpendicularly  in  the  air, 
fumed,  as  we  proceeded,  an  undulat-  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  the  whole  cara* 
ing  appearance,  rcfembling  the  waves  van  to  halt.  The  inconvenience  and 
by  which  it  had  been  agitated.  At  danger  of  our  journey  were  ftill  fur- 
length  we  met  with  mafles  ol  ice  heap-  ther  increafed  by  the  following  cir- 
ed  one  upon  the  other,  and  fome  of  cumftance :  Our  liorfcs  were  ir.ade 
them  teeming  as  if  they  wen  fufpend*  wild  and  furious,  both  by  the  light 
id  in  the  air,  while  ollitrs  were  raifed  and  fmell  of  our  great  pelilfes,  m»nu- 
ia  the  form  of  pyramids.  On  the  faclured  by  the  Ikinsof  iludian  wolves 
w  hole,  they  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  or  bears. 

wildcft  and  mod  favage  confution.  Whenever  one  of  the  fledges  was 
that  furprized  the  eye  by  the  novelty  overturned,  the  horfes  belonging  to 
of  its  appearance.  It  wasan  immenfe  it,  or  that  next  to  it,  frighted 
chaos  of  icy  ruins,  prefented  to  view  at  the  light  of  what  they  fuppofed  to 
under  every  pofliblc  form,  and  em*  be  a  well  or  a  bear  rolling  on  the  ice, 
bellifhed  by  fuperb  llaladfitcs  ofablue  would  fet  off  at  full  gallop,  to  the 
green  colotir.  great  terror  of  both  pafleiiger  and 

Amidft  this  chaos,  it  was  not  with-  driver.  The  pcafant,  apprehenfivc 
out  difBciilty,  and  trouble,  that  our  of  loflng  his  horfe  in  the  midd  of  this 
horfes  and  fledges  were  able  to  find  defert,  kept  firm  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  purfuc  their  way.  It  was  necef-  and  fuffered  the  horfe  to  drag  his  body 
fary  to  make  frequent  windings,  and  through  mafles  of  ice,  of  w  hich  fome 
fometimes  to  return  in  a  contrary  di  fliarp  points  threatened  to  cut  him  to 
reclion,  following  that  of  a  frozen  pieces.  The  animal,  at  lad  wearied 
wave,  in  order  to  av<iid  a  collcAion  out  by  the  condancy  of  the  man,  and 
of  icy  mountains  that  lay  before  us.  ditheartened  by  the  obftatles  coutina- 
In  fpite  of  all  our  expedients  for  dif-  ally  oppofed  to  his  flight,  would  flop; 
covering  the  evened  paths,  our  fledges  then  we  were  eiiubled  to  get  into  our 
were  every  moment  overturned  to  the  fledges,  but  not  till  the  driver  had 
right  or  the  left ;  and  frequently  the  blindfolded  the  animal’s  eyes. 

yfntiquily  e/CovmiHC. 

From  the  Rev.  iV  B  Daniel's  Rural  Sperts. 

This  amul'emcnt  is  of  great  anti-  when  firft  ftarted,  flie  is  fo  terrified 
quity,  and  is  treated  on  by  Arri-  by  the  hallooing,  and  by  the  clofc- 
an,  who  flourilhed  A.  D.  150.  It  nefs  and  fpecd  of  the  dogs,  that  her 
was  firll  ufedby  the  Gauls,  the  moll  heart  is  overcome  witlk  fear,  and  in 
luxurious  and  opulent  of  whom  ufed  the  confufion  very  oftenthe  bed  fport- 
to  fend  out  good  hare-finders  early  in  ing  hares  wcic  killed  without  fhewing 
the  morning,  to  thofe  places  where  it  any  diverfion  ;  flic  was  therefore  al- 
was  likely  to  find  hares  fitting  ;  they  lowed  to  run  fome  didance  from  her 
returned  to  their  employers  with  an  fiat,  before  the  dogs  were  fet  after 
account  of  the  number  of  hares  found,  her.  The  bed  hares  w  ere  thofe  found 
who  then  mounted  their  horfes,  and  in  open  andexpufed  places  ;  they  did 
lookout  their  greyhounds  to  coutfe  not  immediately  try  to  avoid  the  dm- 
tliem  ;  not  more  than  two  greyhound^  ger  by  running  to  woods,  but  while 
w  ere  to  be  ran  at  once,  and  thofe  were  contending  in  Iwiftnefs  with  the  grey- 
not  to  be  laid  in  too  clofc  to  the  lure,  hounds,  moderated  their  own  fpted 
for  although  the  animal  is  fwift,  yet  according  as  they  were  preued  : 
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overmatclifd  in  fpeed  by  the  dogs,  the  fame  track,  they  beat  the  gronnd 
they  then  tried  to  gain  ground  by  fre-  regularly  back.  This  prafticc  is  rtill 
quent  turns,  which  threw  the  dogs  continued-  A  perfon  was  appointed 
beyond  them,  making  at  the  fame  to  take  the  command  of  the  fport,  if 
time  their  fhortell  way  to  the  covers,  there  were  many  dogs  out  ;  he  gave 
or  nearcll  Iheltcr.  The  true  fportf-  orders  that  fuch  and  fuch  dogs  (hould 
man,  even  in  Arrian’s  time,  did  not  be  (lipped,  according  as  the  hare  took 
take  out  his  dogs  to  deftroy  the  hares,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  thefe  orders 
but  for  the  fake  of  feeing  the  conteft  were  punftually  obeyed, 
between  them,  and  was  glad  if  the  The  Gauls  fometimes  mixed  and 
bare  efcaped,  which  was  never  pre-  ufed  finders  with  their  greyhounds, 
vented,  by  difturbing  any  brake  in  and  while  thefe  tried  to  fmd  the  hare, 
which  (he  might  have  concealed  her-  the  greyhounds  were  led  by  the  hand 
felf,  after  beating  the  greyhounds,  at  a  fmall  diflance,  taking  care  how- 
'Phey  were  alfo  frequently  taken  alive  ever  to  lead  them  where  the  hare  was 
from  the  dogs,  by  the  horfemcn  who  mod  likely  tg  come ;  and  here  the 
clofely  followed  them,  and  af^er  the  greyhounds  pretty  well  fupplied  the 
greyhounds  were  taken  up,  were  turn-  ufe  of  Xenophon’s  nets.  This  me¬ 
ed  down  for  future  fport.  They  ufed  thod  of  courfing  was  deemed  irregu- 
to  fpeak  to  their  greyhounds  while  in  lar,  as  the  ftouteft  hares  were  fo  alarm- 
the  field,  confidcring  it  a  kind  of  en-  ed  with  the  cries  of  the  finders,  that 
couragement  to  them  to  know  that  if  they  did  not  ftart  a  very  confider- 
their  mailer  was  a  witnefs  of  the  ex-  able  way  before,  they  were  fure  to  be 
cellence  of  their  running  ;  but  this  killed.  This  method  is  very  much 
fpeaking  was  recommended  to  be  praflifed  in  fome  parts  of  Great  llri- 
ehiefly  confined  to  the  firft  courfe,  tain,  to  the  great  confolation  of  thofe, 
left,  after  being  weakened  by  a  fccond  wlio  think  no  courfe  worth  feeing, 
or  third,  they  might,  by  fuch  cn-  uiih-fs  there  is  a  hare  at  the  end  of  it. 
couragement,  exert  thcmfelves beyond  A  young  bare  when  found  fitting, 
their  ftrength,  and  hurt  their  infidcs,  was  not  dillutbed,  as  it  was  confidered 
which  w’as  thought  to  be  the  dedruc-  unfair  to  run  the  greyhounds  at  her  : 
tion  of  many  good  dogs.  but  with  the  finders,  (who  are  faid 

Thofe  who  had  not  the  conveniency  to  have  been  very  eager  through  hun- 
of  hare- finders,  went  out  commonly’  in  gcr,  and  fo  dcfirous  of  eating  up  what 
a  company  on  horfcback,  when  they  they  caught,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
beat  the  likely  grounds,  and  on  ftart-  get  them  off,  even  by  beating  them 
ing  a  bare  the  greyhounds  were  let  with  (licks)  the  cxercife  of  this  cle- 
loofc  after  her  :  thofe  who  were  more  mency  was  impoffible. 
keen  after  the  fport,  ufed  to  go  on  In  our  own  country,  during  the 
foot,  and  if  any  one  accompanied  reign  of  king  John,  greyhounds  were 
them  on  horfcback,  it  was  his  bufi-  frequently  received  by  him  as  pay- 
nefs  to  follow  the  dogs  during  the  ment  in  lieu  of  money,  for  the  rc- 
eourfe.  It  is  Angular,  that, after  the  newal  of  grants,  fines,  and  forfeitures, 
lapfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  the  mode  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  the  follow- 
of  beating  for  a  hare  in  courfing,  ing  cxitaAs  prove  this  monarch  to 
(hould  be  now  cxaftly  what  it  then  have  been  exceedingly  partial  to  this 
■was.  The  company  were  drawn  up  kind  of  dogs.  A  fine  paid  A.  D. 
in  a  ftraight  rank,  either  horfe  or  foot-  1 203,  mentions  five  hundred  marks, 
men,  and  proceeded  at  certain  diftan-  ten  horfes,  and  ten  lealhes  of  grey- 
cts  from  each  other,  in  a  direft  line  hounds;  another,  in  1210,  one  (^wift 
to  a  given  point,  and  wheeling  round  running  horfe,  and  fix  greyhounds, 
that  they  /night  not  go  over  precifely  The  greyhound  in  ancient  times 

was 
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mis  confidcrcd  as  a  very  valuable  prc-  real  greyliounds  were  dipt.  Tiie  paJ- 
£ent,  and  efpccially  by  the  ladies,  with  dock  was  a  piece  of  ground  generally 
whom  it  appears  to  have  been  a  pc*  taken  out  ot  a  park,  and  fenced  witii 
culiar  favourite  :  in  a  very  old  mtlri-  pales  or  a  wall ;  it  was  a  mile  in 
cal  romance,  called  Sir  Eglamorc,  a  length,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
princefs  tells  the  knight  that  if  he  was  in  breadth,  but  the  further  eud  was 
inclined  to  hunt,  Ihe  would  as  an  always  broader  tlian  that  which  the 
efpecial  mark  of  her  favour,  give  him  dogsllarted  bom,  the  better  to  accoiii- 
an  excellent  greyhound,  fo  Iwift  that  modate  the  company  in  feeing  which 
no  deer  could  tfeape  from  his  purfuit.  dog  won  th  - match.  At  the  hither 
Svr  vf  you  be  on  huntyngc  founcle,  dogHoufe,  (to  cnclofe  the 

1  ihail  you  gvyc  a  goocl  gr«yliounac  oogs  that  were  to  um  the  tourfe) 
'rhst  is  ilunne  as  a  d<JO :  which  .vas  att'^iulcd  bj’  two  men,  one 

For  as  I  a  n  trewe  gentyl  woman,  of  wliom  llood  at  the  door,  to  flip  the 
There  was  never  deer  that  he  at  ran,  dogs,  the  other  was  a  little  without 
That  might  ytcape  h-m  fro.  j„<)r,  to  let  loofe  llie  tcafer  to 

The  Ifle  of  Dog',  now  converting  drive  away  the  deer.  Th  •  pens  fir 
to  the  firft  commeicial  purjrofes,  de-  the  deer  intended  tube  courfed,  were 
rived  its  name  from  being  the  depot  on  one  fide,  with  a  keeper  or  two  to 
of  the  fpaniels  and  greyhounds  of  Ed-  turn  them  out ;  on  tlic  other  fide,  at 
ward  III.  and  this  fpot  was  chofen,  fome  dillance,  llnod  the  fpeclators. 
as  lying  contiguous  to  his  fports  of  Along  the  coutfe  were  placed  polls, 
woodci'ck-lhooting,  and  courfmg  the  I  he  firft,  which  was  next  the  dog- 
red  deer,  in  Waltham  and  the  other  lioufe  and  pens,  was  t^c  law-poft,  and 
royal  forefts  in  Eftex,  for  the  more  was  diftant  from  them  one  hundreJ 
convenient  enjoyment  of  which,  he  snd  fixty  yatds.  1  he  lecond  was  the 
generally  refided  in  the  fporting  fca-  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  third  the  lialf 
ion,  at  Greenwich.  mile,  the  fourth  the  pinching  p«>ft. 

In  the  days  of  Elifabcth,  when  flic  and  the  fifth  marked  diftance,  in  lieu 
was  not  herfclf  difpofed  to  hunt,  (he  of  a  poll,  was  the  ditch,  which  was 
was  fo  ftationed  as  to  fee  the  courfmg  a  place  made  fo  as  to  receive  the  deer, 
of  deer  with  greyhounds.  At  Cow-  and  keep  them  from  being  fnithrr 
drey  in  Suflex,  the  feat  of  Lord  Mon-  pnrfued  by  the  dogs.  Near  to  this 
tccute,  A.  D.  lypij  one  day  after  place  were  feats  for  the  judges,  who 
dinner,  the  queen  faw  from  a  turret,  wete  chofeu  to  decide  the  wager. 

fixteen  bucks  all  having  fayre  la  we.  So  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that 
pulled  down  with  greyhounds  in  a  were  to  run  the  match  were  led  into 
laund  or  lawn.”  the  dog-lioufc,  they  were  delivered  to 

In  ancient  times  three  feveral  ani-  the  keepers,  who  by  the  articles  of 
mals  were  courfed  with  greyhounds,  courfing  were  to  fee  them  fairly  dipt ; 
the  deer,  the  fox,  and  the  bare.  The  for  which  purpofe,  there  was  round 
two  foimer  are  not  pra^ifed  at  prc-  each  dog’s  neck  a  falling  collar  which 
fent,  but  tlic  courfmg  of  deer  former-  flipt  through  rings.  The  owners  ot 
ly  was  a  recreation  in  high  efteem,  and  the  dogs  drew  lots  which  dog  fhould 
was  divided  into  two  forts  ;  the  pad-  have  the  wall,  that  there  fhould  be  n(» 
dock  and  the  forell  or  purlieu.  For  advantage  ;  the  dog-houfc  door  was 
the  paddock  courfiiig,bcfide  the  grey-  then  fliut,  and  the  keeper  turned  out 
hounds,  which  never  exceeded  t’vo,  the  deer ;  after  the  deer  had  gone 
and  for  the  meft  part  confided  of  one  about  twenty  yrrds,  the  perfun  that 
brace,  there  was  the  teazer  or  mong-  held  the  teafer  loafed  him,  to  force 
rcl  greyhound,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  the  deer  forward,  and  when  the  deer 
to  drive  the  deer  forward  before  the  was  got  to  the  law-poft,  the  dogs 
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were  led  o’Jt  froai  the  dog-hoiife,  a;i  J 
flipt.  If  the  deer  f^’erved  before  bo 
got  to  the  pinching-poft,  fo  that  hij 
head  was  judged  to  bo  nearer  the  dog- 
houfc  than  the  ditch,  it  was  deemed 
no  match,  and  was  to  be  run  again 
three  days  after,  but  if  there  was  no 
fuch  fworvc,  and  the  deer  ran  ilraight 
until  he  wont  beyond  the  pinching- 
poft,  then  that  dv)g  which  was  nearell 
the  doer,  (ftiould  he  f,vetvc)  gained 
the  conteft  ■,  if  no  fwcrve  happened, 
then  that  dog  which  leapt  tlic  ditch 
hril  was  ilic  viftor  ;  if  any  difputcs  a- 
rofe,  thiiy  were  referred  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  tlie  courfe,  and  determined  by 
the  judges. 

In  courfing  deer  in  the  foreft  or 
puilieu,  two  ways  were  ufed  ;  the  one 
com  ling  from  wood  to  w'ood,  and  the 
other  upon  the  lawns  by  the  keepers’ 
lodges.  In  the  firft,  fome  hounds  were 
thrown  into  the  cover  to  drive  out 
the  deer,  while  the  greyhounds  were 
held  ready  to  be  dipt  where  the  deer 
was  expedicd  to  break  ;  if  the  deer 
was  not  of  a  proper  age  or  fiac,  the 
dogs  were  not  let  loofc  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  broke  at  too 
great  diilanecjOr  was  otherwife  deem¬ 
ed  an  overmatch  for  one  brace,  it  w’as 
allowable  to  way-lay  him  with  ano¬ 
ther  brace  of  fiefti  greyhounds. 

For  the  courfing  upon  the  lawn, 
the  keeper  had  notice  given  him,  and 
he  took  care  to  lodge  a  deer  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  and  by  finking  the  wind 
of  him,  there  'vas  no  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  near  enough  to  flip  the  grey 
hounds,  and  having  a  fair  courfe. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art 
was  neceffary  but  to  get  the  wind, 
and  Hand  clofe  on  the  outfide  of  the 
wood,  where  he  was  expefted  to  ceme 
out,  and  to  give  him  law  enough,  or 
he  ir.ftantly  returned  back  to  the  co¬ 
ver  ;  the  floweft  greyhounds  were 
fpeedy  enough  to  overtake  him  ;  and 
all  the  hazard  vr.s,  the  fox  fpoiling 
the  dog,  which  frconently  happened  ; 
for  the  moll  part  the  greyhounds  ufed 
for  this  courfe  were  hard-bitten  dogs 
tiiat  wculd  feizt  any  th’ng. 


The  old  couplets  that  deferibed  this 
fpecies  of  dogs,  were  exact  in  the 
points  they  recommended,  as  neceftary 
to  form  a  complete  grey  hound. 

Head  like  a  fnake. 

Neck’d  like  a  drake, 

Back’d  Ilk:  a  beam. 

Sulci  like  a  bream. 

Tailed  like  a  rat. 

And  tooted  like  a  ca(. 

In  choofing  a  whelp,  the  choice 
formerly  was  governed  by  the  wcig’it, 
and  that  whidi  was  the  lightcll  was 
generally  thought  to  prove  the  nini- 
bleil  and  beft.  The  raw-boned,  lean, 
loofe-made,  and  unfeemly  whelps  in 
every  joint,  grew  up  well-ftiapcd 
dogs ;  whereas  thofe  that  after  three 
or  four  months  appeared  round,  clofe 
trufled,  and  well  built  in  every  part, 
were  not  worth  the  rearing,  feldom 
proving  fwift  or  comely.  It  was  alio 
an  obfervation  in  ancient  times,  that 
the  bitches  were  commonly  more 
fpeedy  than  the  dogs,  and  this  re¬ 
mark  is  dill  made  by  tbofe  who  have 
had  the  beft  opportunities  of  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  fubjeA. 

For  courfing  the  hare  the  plan  was 
formerly  to  find  one  fitting,  if  pofii- 
ble  ;  and  if  a  hare  fat  near  a  cover, 
with  a  fair  field  behind  her,  the  com¬ 
pany  ftationed  thcmfelvcs  fo  as  to 
force  her  to  the  champaign,  for  it  is 
remarked  that  a  hare  feldoin  takes  the 
fame  way  that  her  head  points  when 
in  her  form. 

The  laws  of  courfing  were  cftablilh- 
cd  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  qiitcii 
Elifabeth’s  reign,  and  which  were  a- 
greed  to  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  then  followed  the  diverfion,  and 
have  been  always  held  authentic. 

Courfing  has  apparently  loft  no¬ 
thing  of  its  value  in  the  eye  of  the 
fportfman,  however  it  may  have  fuf- 
fered  in  the  fplendour  which  accom¬ 
panied  it  when  honoured  with  the 
royal  prefence  in  former  ages.  It  is 
an  amufement  much  in  vogue  at  the 
prefent  period. 
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Chara£lcr  c/  Suvarrof. 

Furr.  Stent  hUmolrt  of  the  Court  of  Pet  rjhurgb,  vsi.  HI. 

At  tlic  time  of  Cathaiine’t  de-  queue  of  a  foldicr,  as  of  things  the 
ccafe,  Suvarruf,  at  the  height  of  molt  important  to  the  glory  of  his 
favour  and  fame,  was  at  the  head  of  arms.  He  immediately  Unt  orders  to 
a  powerful  army,  which  occupied  all  the  old  general  to  relign  the  command, 
the  fouth  of  Poland,  and  extended  to  and  to  quit  the  army  without  delay, 
the  (Imres  of  the  Luxir.e.  Paul  had  The  KulSan  foldier,  who,  like  the 
never  been  partial  to  this  bigoted,  French,  is  a  fougller,  had  already 
i  I clllefs,  volunteering,  enterprifing  ge*  turned  into  a  fong  the  bun>mots  of 
l  eral,  who  was  an  enthufiailic  admirer  Suvarrof,  which  contributed  nqt  a 
of  Catharine,  and  her  gigantic  pro*  little  to  throv/  lidicule  on  the  new  re* 

Bjccts.  On  his  part,  Suvairof,  a  Kuf*  gulations. 

fian  in  the  full  import  of  the  term.  We  have  faid  above,  that  Suvarrof 
and  cor.fequcntly  an  enemy  to  that  was  a  barbarian  and  a  buffoon,  but  he 
minute  and  ptedantic  German  difei*  was,  perhaps,  the  httelf  general  for 
pliiie  With  which  his  future  emperor  the  genius  of  the  KulTians  ;  the  ful- 
was  fo  infatuated,  had  never  cultivat-  dier  loved  him,  and  the  officer,  though 
cd  his  good  graces.  The  corps  which  he  regarded  him  as  a  burleiqiie  cha* 
he  commanded,  fo  far  from  being  re*  ra^cr,  fought  under  his  orders  with 
markable  for  exa^  order  and  rigorous  confidence.  If  Paul,  in  difinifling 
piecilion  in  the  ufc  of  their  arms,  him,  had  confidered  only  his  natural 
were  al.noll  always  at  the  extreme  cruelty,  or  his  folly,  real  or  affeifled, 
borders  of  the  empire,  employed  in  perhaps  the  meafure  would  have  been 
fighting,  and  diflinguiihed  themfelves  applauded  ;  but  he  appeared  to  aim  at 
only  by  that  fort  of  diforder  which  punilhing  the  m.an  devoted  io  his  mo* 
charat^erifes  the  foldier  in  the  time  of  ther,  and  the  tliwarter  of  his  military 
war.  Paul,  however,  was  afraid  of  innovations,  which  were  too  abrupt 
this  popular  general,  who  was  beloved  and  too  ill*direfted.  When  o!d 
by  the  troops ;  but  he  at  firll  kept  Suvarrof  received  the  order  to  refign 
‘  terms  w  ith  him,  and  contirmed  him  his  command,  he  chofe  to  communi* 
in  all  his  commands ;  he  afterward  cate  it  liimfelf  to  his  army,  which  he 
lent  him  orders  to  cllablidi  the  army  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  In  fiont 
on  another  footing,  and  to  carry  into  of  the  line  rofe  a  pyramid  of  drums 
execution  the  new  military  regula-  and  cytr.bals.  Drcffcd  as  a  fimple 
tions.  Suvarrof,  who  was  attached  grenadier,  but  decorated  with  all  his 
to  the  old  KulTian  inftitutions,  tind  orders,  with  the  portrait  of  the  ctu- 
tveii  to  thole  of  Potemkin,  well  adapt*  prefs  and  that  of  Jofeph  II.  Suvarref 
cd  to  the  national  chaiafter,  with  harangued  his  companions  in  arms, 
which  he  was  perfcftly  acquainted ;  and  bade  them  a  very  pathetic  fare* 
Suvarrof,  pi.rfuadcd  that  the  troops,  well.  He  then  ftripped  himfclf  ofhls 
which  had  ever  been  vii^oricus,  could  helmet,  his  coat,  his  fa(h,  his  iiiudaet, 
not  but  be  on  a  very  good  footiiig,  and  all  the  marks  of  effcdtlve  Terr  Ice, 
was  not  eager  to  conform  to  the  or-  w'hich  he  depofued  on  the  pyramid, 
dels  of  the  emperor,  and  indulged  in  theform  ofattophy  :  ‘  Com.iadet,’ 
himfelf  in  pleafantry  when  he  received  fays  he,  ‘  there  will  come  a  time,  per* 
them.  This  was  wounding  to  the  haps,  when  Suvarrof  will  reappear  a- 
quick  Paul  I.  who  gloried  in  reform-  mong  you  ;  he  will  then  refume  thele 
ing  and  improving,  in  his  way,  his  fpoils  which  he  leaves  to  y’ou,  and 
military  cftablifl.mcnt,  and  difeourfed  w  hich  he  always  yore  in  his  viftories.* 
about  the  button  pf  a  gaiter,  and  the  1’bc  foldiers  were  moved  w  ith  indig* 
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Character  of  Suvarrof. 


nation  and  grief ;  they  murmured  and 
LnieiUed.  Suvanot  ijuiitcd  them  in 
this  manner,  leaving  the  command  to 
his  lieutenant-general. 

He  retired  to  a  Imall  honfc,  which 
he  had  at  Mofeo  ;  but  a  man  fo  fa¬ 
mous  and  fo  popular,  whole  difmillion, 
after  fucli  lignal  fervices,  caufed  a 
genet al  fenfation  in  the  empire,  gave 
umbiage  to  Paul  in  that  capital  \Vhcre 
he  was  going  to  be  crowned,  and  he 
ilfued  uu  order  for  Suvarrof  to  be  lent 
away  from  Mofeo.  A  major  of  the 
police  entered  one  day  into  tlie  retreat 
of  tiic  old  warrior,  and  prefented  to 
him  this  order,  which  bar.ilhed  him 
to  an  obicure  village.  With  an  air 
lomcwhat  indifierent,  Suvarrr  ft  alkcd 
how  much  time  was  granted  him  for 
fettling  his  affairs  i  “  Four  hours,” 
replied  the  officer.  “  Oh,  this  is  be- 
“  mg  oveikind  !”  exclaimed  the  ge¬ 
neral  ;  “  an  hour  is  fuf&cient  for  Su- 
“  varrof.”  He  immediately  put  his 
gold  and  his  jewels  into  a  calket,  and 
went  out.  A  travcliiiig  coach  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  “  Su- 
varrof  going  into  exile,”  faid  he, 
has  no  need  of  a  coach  ;  he  can  re- 
“  pair  thither  in  tlic  fame  equipage 
“  t’n;;t  he  made  nle  of  to  repair  to 
tile  court  of  Catharine,  or  to  the 
“  head  of  the  armies— -Bring  me  a 
“  cart !”  His  will  mull  be  obeyed, 
and  the  officer  was  forced  to  perform 
with  the  old  neld  marllial,  a  route  of 
500  vet  Us  in  a  kibitka  :  in  fiimmcr, 
tills  carriage  is  the  moH  inconvenient 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  but  Suvarrof 
was  aecuilomed  to  it,  travelling  only 
in  this  manner,  laid  on  a  mattrefs, 
ana  .vrapped  up  in  his  cloak.  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  the  village  appointed, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  wooden 
hut,  under  the  lupei intendance  of  the 
major  and  feme  luba’tern  officers  of 
llic  police.  No  one  dm  11  lee  him  or 
write  to  him  ;  and  the  veteran,  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  tumult  of  camps,  and 
To  a  life  the  moil  adtive  and  butlling, 
faw  liimfclf  all  at  ouce  completely  in- 
fuuted,  Reading,  and  the  reflcdiions 


vidiich  he  had  time  to  make  during 
this  dllgrace,  had  no  imall  influence 
on  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  lait 
his  daughter,^married  to  a  brother  of 
the  favourite  Zubof,  was  permitted 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  was  Ihort, 
but  at  which  Count  Suvarrof  feemed 
aftcdled.  The  emperor,  on  his  return 
to  the  refidencc,  appeared  alio  to  re¬ 
lent  by  degrees,  and  wrote  to  him. 
A  courier  arrived,  and  delivered  his 
difpatch  ;  on  tlie  cover  w-as,  in  large 
letters — To  Field- Marihal  Suvarrof. 
“  This  letter  is  not  for  me,”  faid  the 
old  warrior  eoally,  on  reading  the 
diredlion  ;  “  if  Suvatrof  were  Field- 

Matlhal,  he  w’ould  not  be  baniflied 
“  and  guarded  in  a  village  ;  he  would 
“  be  feen  at  the  head  of  the  armies.” 
The  courier,  llupefied,  in  vain  faid  and 
repeated,  that  he  had  orders  to  deli¬ 
ver  this  letter  to  his  excellency.  How¬ 
ever  he  was  forced  to  carry  it  back 
fcaled  to  the  emperor.  On  receiving 
it,  Paul  manifellcd  no  vexation  ;  but 
Suvarrof  from  that  time  was  guarded 
more  llridly.  Thus  it  is  that  a  cele¬ 
brated  man,  confident  in  his  fame 
and  the  public  opinion,  can  foicetimes 
brave  a  defpot. 

Suvarrof  was  afterward  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Ruffian  army  adting 
againll  the  French.  At  the  battle  of 
Zurick,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  army,  cxhaullcd  by  hunger,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  a  thoufand  privations,  con¬ 
templated  with  defpair  thofe  fuinmits 
covered  with  fnow,  which  it  was  llill 
neceffary  to  reach.  The  foldicrs  mur¬ 
mured,  Hopped,  and  refiifcd  to  go 
further.  Suvarrof  caufed  a  grave  to 
be  dug  in  the  road,  and  laid  himfelf 
in  it ;  ‘‘  Cover  me  with  earth,”  faid 
be,  “  and  here  leave  your  general ; 
you  aie  no  longer  my  children  ;  I  am 
no  longer  your  father ;  I  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  die  I”  Where¬ 
upon  bis  grenadiers  haftened  round 
him,  requeuing  with  loud  cries  that 
they  might  fcalc  the  fummits  of  St 
Gothard,  and  thence  diflodge  the 
French. 

Far 
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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
Anecdotes  of  Algernon  Sidney. 


^  I  'HE  following  charaftcriftic  ancc- 
-*■  dote  of  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sidney  is  related  by  Mr  Hollis,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr  Hutchefuii  of 
Glafgow.  During  his  refidence  in 
France,  Sidney  was  one  day  hunting 
with  the  French  king ;  and  being 
mounted  on  a  tine  Engliih  horfe, 
which  attracted  his  majefty’s  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  he  receired  a  mclTage 
that  he  would  oblige  the  king  by 
felling  him  the  hotfe  at  his  own 
price.  He  anfwered,  that  he  did  nut 
chufe  to  part  with  him.  The  king 
determined  to  receive  no  denial ;  and 
gave  ordets  to  tender  him  money,  or, 
in  cafe  of  his  refufing  to  aflent  to 
any  terms,  to  carry  off  the  horfe  by 
forcible  means.  When  Sidney  was 
apprized  of  this  plan,  he  inftantly 
took  a  piftul  and  blew  out  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  brains.  “  My  horfe,”  faid  he, 
“  w’as  born  a  free  creature,  has  ferv- 
“  ed  a  free  man,  and  Hiall  not  be 
“  maftered  by  a  king  of  flaves.” 

We  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
a  man,  who  evinced  fuch  an  unbend¬ 
ing  fpirit,  on  fo  trifling  an  occafion, 
would  be  inflexible  in  affairs  of  fu* 
perior  moment.  His  natural  difpofi- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  impetuous 
and  obflinate,  to  a  violent  degree. 
A  remarkable  letter,  nddreffed  to  him 
by  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Leiceiler, 
tends  to  place  his  real  character  in  a 
very  flriking  point  of  view*. 

“  Difufe  of  writing,”  fays  he, 
*‘  hath  made  it  uneafy  to  me ;  age 
makes  it  hard  ;  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fight  and  hand  makes'  it  almofl  im- 
polllble.  This  may  excufe  me  to 
ever)'  body,  and  particularly  to  you, 
who  have  not  invited  me  much  unto 
it ;  but  rather  have  given  me  caufe 
to  think,  that  you  were  willing  to 
fave  me  the  labour  of  writing,  and 
yourfclf  the  trouble  of  reading  my 
letters.  For  after  you  had  left  me 
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Tick,  folitary,  and  fad,  at  Pcnduiifl ; 
and  that  you  had  refulvcd  to  undei- 
take  the  employment,  wherein  you 
have  lately  been  ;  you  neither  came 
to  give  a  farewell,  nor  did  fo  much  as 
fend  one  to  me,  but  only  writ  a 
wrangling  letter  or  two  about  mo¬ 
ney,  &c. 

“  It  is  true,  that  fince  the  change 
of  affairs  here,  and  of  your  condi¬ 
tion  there,  your  letters  have  been 
more  frequent.  And  if  I  had  not 
thought  my  filence  better,  both  for 
you  and  myfelf,  I  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  once  or  twice  to  you. 
But  though  for  fome  reafons  1  did 
forbear,  1  failed  not  to  defire  others 
to  write  unto  you  ;  and  with  their 
own  to  convey  the  bell  advice,  that 
my  little  intelligence,  and  weakjudg- 
ment,  could  afford. — I  perceive  by 
your  letters,  that  you  have  been  mif- 
advertifed.  For  though  I  meet  with 
no  elfcdls  nor  marks  of  difplcafure, 
yet  I  find  no  fuch  tokens  or  fruits  of 
favour,  as  may  give  cither  power  or 
credit  for  thofe  unde)  takings  and 
good  ofHces,  which,  perhaps,  you  ex- 
pedlof  me.  And  now  I  am  again  upon 
the  point  of  retiring  to  my  poor  habi¬ 
tation  ;  having  for  myfelF  no  other  de- 
fign,  than  to  pafs  the  fmall  remainder 
of  my  days  innocently  and  quietly  ; 
and,  if  it  pleafes  God,  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  in  peace  to  my  fathers.  And  con¬ 
cerning  you,  what  to  rcfolve  in  my- 
felF,  or  what  to  advi^  you,  truly  I 
know  not ;  for  you  mull  give  me 
leave  to  remember,  of  how  little 
weight  my  opinions  and  counfols, 
have  been  with  you,  and  horv  unkind¬ 
ly  and  unfriendly  you  have  rejedlcd 
thofe  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
which,  in  much  affcclion  and  kind- 
nefs,  I  have  given  you  upon  many 
occafions,  and  in  almofl  every  thing, 
from  the  highcll  to  the  lowell,  that, 
hath  concerned  you :  and  this  yod 

mar 
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may  think  fufficient  to  difeourage 
me  from  putting  my  advices  into  the 
like  danger.  Yet  fomewhat  I  will 
fay  :  and  iirft,  I  think  it  unfit,  and, 
perhaps,  as  yet  unfafe,  for  you  to 
come  into  England ;  for,  I  believe, 
Powel  hath  told  you,  that  he  beard, 
when  you  was  here,  that  you  were 
likely  to  be  excepted  out  of  the 
general  a£l  of  pardon  and  obli¬ 
vion  :  and  though  I  know  not  what 
you  have  faid  or  done  here  or  there, 
yet  I  have  feveral  ways  heard,  that 
there  is  as  ill  an  opinion  of  you,  as  of 
any,  even  of  thofe  that  condemned 
the  late  King.  And  when  1  thought 
there  was  no  other  exception  to  you, 
than  your  being  of  the  other  party,  I 
fpoke  to  the  General  in  your  behalf ; 
who  told  me,  that  very  ill  offices  had 
been  done  you  ;  but  he  would  alfift 
you  as  much  as  julUy  he  could.  And 
1  intended  then  alfo  to  fpeak  to 
fomebody  elfe ;  you  may  guefs  whom 
I  mean  ;  but  fince  that,  1  have  heard 
fuch  things  of  you,  that  in  the  deubt- 
fulnefs  of  their  being  true,  no  man 
will  open  his  mouth  for  you.  I  will 
tell  you  fome  paffages,  and  you  fliall 
do  well  to  clear  yourfelf  of  them.  It 
is  faid,  the  Univerfity  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  brought  their  Album  unto  you, 
defiring  you  to  write  fomething 
therein,  and  that  you  did  “  Scribere 
in  thefe  words, 


'■  Manus  hac  itilmica  tyrannls 

Ense  petit placidam  sub  Ltbertat.  quietem  j 
and  put  your  name  to  it.  This  can¬ 
not  choofe  but  be  publicly  known,  if 
it  be  true.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  a 
Minifter,  who  bath  married  a  Lady 
Laurence,  here  at  Chelfea,  but  now 
dwelling  at  Copenhagen,  being  there 
in  company  with  you,  faid,  “  I  think 
“  you  were  none  of  the  late  King’s 
“  Ju'lge®!  nor  guilty  of  his  death 
meaning  our  king.  “  Guilty  !” 
faid  you,  “  Do  you  call  that  guilt  ? 
“  Why,  it  was  the  juftell  and  bravefl 
“  aftion  that  ever  was  done  in  Eng- 
‘‘  land,  or  any  where  elfe.”  With 
other  words  to  the  fame  effeft.  It 
is  alfo  faid,  that  you  having  heard  of 
a  deflgn  to  feize  upon  you,or  to  caufe 
you  to  be  taken  prifoner,  you  took 
notice  of  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
himfelf,  and  faid,  **  I  hear  there  is 
a  deflgn  to  feize  upon  me  ;  but 
«  who  is  it  that  hath  that  defign  } 
”  Est  ce  notre  Bandit  ?’*  By  which 
you  are  underllood  to  mean  the  king. 
Befides  this,  it  is  reported,  that  you 
have  been  heard  to  fay  many  fcornful 
and  contemptuous  things  of  the 
King’s  perfon  and  family,  which, 
iinlefb  you  can  juftify  yourfelf,  will 
hardly  be  forgiven  or  forgotten  ;  for 
fuch  perfonal  offences  make  deeper 
impreffions  than  public  adliuns,  ei¬ 
ther  of  war  or  treaty 
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'  l‘'HIS  fpirited  and  refpeftable  Of- 
fleer,  who  has  of  late  acquired 
fo  much  deferved  celebrity,  w'as  born 
in  May  1757,  fecond  fon 

of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hely 
Hutchinfon,  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  in  Ireland,  and  Provollofthe 
Univerfity  of  Dublin ;  a  man  who, 
in  point  of  talent  and  eloquence,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  firft  of  his  day. 
The  family  was  ennobled  in  the  per¬ 


fon  of  his  Lorddiip’s  mother :  fhe 
was,  in  Oftober  1783,  created  Ba- 
ronefs  Donoghmore,  of  Knocklofty. 
On  the  deniife  of  this  Lady,  the  eld- 
eft  fon,  Richard,  lately  created  Earl 
of  Donoghmore,  fuccceded  to  the 
Peerage. 

The  fubjcA  of  {t\\smemcirical sketch, 
after  attaining  a  refpeftable  degree  of 
claffical  erudition  at  thofe  excellent 
feniinaries,  Eton  College,  and  the 
Univerfity 


*  Sec  Mr  Hollis’s  edition  of  Sidney’s  Discourses  conctntim^  Governments  Load* 
1763.  4to, 
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Univerfity  of  Dublin,  commenced  his 
profeflional  career,  while  very  young, 
as  a  fubaltcrn  in  a  regiment  of  light 
dragoons  on  the  Irifh  eftabliihment 
from  which  he  was  foon  promoted  to 
a  company  in  the  67th  foot.  In  this 
corps  he  retained  his  commiflion  for 
fome  years,  and,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  American  war,  after  palling  thro’ 
the  intervening  rank,  was  appointed 
to  the  Lictenant-Culonelcy  of  the 
77th,  a  Scots  regiment. 

In  the  interval  of  peace,  his  Lord* 
(hip  turned  his  attention  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  lavts,  conilitution,  and  interellsof 
his  country  at  large,  and  particularly 
of  the  local  concerns  of  Ireland  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  he  mifled  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  himfelf,  not  only 
in  the  theoretic,  but  the  pradlical, 
knowledge  of  his  profeflion  ;  in  the 
latter  view,  as  well  as  fpuming  a  life 
of  inglorious  ina6f  ivity,  he  determined 
to  enter  as  a  volunteer  into  the  Im* 
perial  fervice,  that  Power  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  had  ac* 
tually  proceeded  a  contiderable  way 
on  his  route  to  Belgrade,  recently  the 
principal  feene  of  adfion,  when  a  pa* 
ciheation  between  the  court  of  Vi¬ 
enna  and  the  Porte  neceflarily  fuper- 
leded  his  delign.  This  anecdote  of 
Lord  Hutchinfon’s  profcfQonal  cha* 
ratter  is  far  from  being  generally 
known.  To  this  (hould  be  added 
the  relation  of  another  circumdance, 
which  equally  evinced  his  Lordihip’s 
magnanimity,  and  quick  fenfe  of  hon¬ 
our.  On  the  occafion  of  the  Gene* 
ral  Elettion  in  Ireland,  in  1783,  the 
reprefentation  of  the  City  of  Cork 
was  warmly  contefted  :  his  l.ord.diip’s 
father  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and, 
in  the  event,  returned  elder  Member. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  Elctiion,  fome 
language  held  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Conway  Colthurtt,  Bart,  with  reipeft 
to  his  Lordlhip's  father,  induced  him, 
whofe  filial  aftedion  was  equal  to  his 
fpirit,  to  call  the  Barouet  to  a  per- 
funal  account.  On  hearing  that  the 


latter  expreffed  his  determination  to 
engage  him  with  fwords,  on  their  firft 
meeting,  the  Noble  Lord,  then  Col. 
Hutchinfon,  caufed  his  adverfary  to 
be  acquainted,  that  he  was  better 
(killed  in  the  fciencc  of  defence  than 
probably  he  imagined  (Colonel  H. 
being  eltcemcd  one  ot  the  bell  fwordf- 
mcn  in  the  kingdom,)  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  ordinary  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  with  pidols.  A  meeting  attcr- 
wards  took  place,  but  which,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  interference  of  the 
friends  of  both  parties,  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  ferious  confcquences. 

The  fublcqucnt  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hut- 
chinfon  are  certainly  of  more  public 
intereft ;  they  arc,  however,  more 
generally  koown,  and  many  of  the 
circumilances  of  too  recent  date,  and 
too  fully  before  our  readers,  to  re¬ 
quire  touching  upon  in  detail :  a  ge¬ 
neral  notice  of  fome  of  thefc  will  fuf- 
ficc.  A  few  years  after  the  period 
lad  alluded  to,  he  was  brought  into 
the  Irilh  Parliament,  on  the  fuccef- 
(ion  of  his  elder  brother  to  the  Peer¬ 
age,  as  reprefentative  for  a  Borough 
(  Taghmon,  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford,)  in  which  the  family  were  fup- 
pofed  to  polTefs  the  neceflary  degree 
of  influence.  At  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  ill  1790,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Hely  Hutchinfon  refigned  his  pre- 
tenfions  for  Cork,  which  City  he  re- 
prefcntcd  more  than  twenty  years,  ill 
favour  of  his  (on.  Hill  Colonel  Hut¬ 
chinfon,  whom  be  drongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Eleflors,  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  affecting  addrefs,  as  a  mod 
eligible  and  unexceptionable  perfon 
to  fiiccecd  him  :  of  courfe,  he  had 
the  whole  of  his  father’s  influence  in 
his  favour,  which  then  included  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  the  Corporation  of 
Cork,  and  a  refpeflable  (hare  of  the 
Government  intcred.  This  election 
was  rather  a  conteded  one  ;  the  can¬ 
didates  being,  bcfidcs  Colonel  Hut¬ 
chinfon,  Mr  Longfield  (now  Lord 
VifcountJLongueville,)  and  Mr  Bouf- 
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field,  the  author  of  lome  political  affair,  the  enemy  had  neceflarily  the 
productions,  particularly  one  in  an-  advantage  ;  but  General  Hutchinfon 
Iwer  to  Mr  Burke’s  celebrated  “  Re-  evinced  equal  bravery  and  fkill  in  his 
llcdlions  on  the  French  Revolution.”  operations,  and,  not  long  after,  he 
The  relult  of  this  elcdion  was,  that  aililled  in  the  final  difeomfiture  of  the 


Fir  Longficld  and  Colonel  liutchin- 
fon  were  returned  by  a  confidcrable 
majority  ;  and  front  that  period  his 
Lordlhip  was  a  frequent,  as  well  as  a 
very  able  and  eloquent  fpeaker,  on 
the  important  qiielUons  which  were 
agitated  in  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  late  eventful  war 
had  commenced  on  the  Continent, 
and  before  Great  Britain  was  forced 
to  become  a  party,  his  Lordlhip  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Icene  of  aflion,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  farther  in  the 
pra£lical  part  of  his  profcfTion.  It 
is  faid,  he  viiited  the  French  camp, 
while  the  once  popular  and  fortunate 
La  Fayette  commanded  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  and  he  certainly  was  foon  after 
prefent  at  fome  of  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  niovements  and  operations  of  the 
Prufiian  and  Andrian  forces,  under 
the  command  cf  that  jnllly  celebrat¬ 
ed  General,  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick. 

In  a  very  nrort  lime  after  Great 
Britain  became  a  parly  in  the  war, 
his  Lordlhip,  eager  to  itgualize  hiitr- 
fclf  in  the  fervice  cf  his  corrntry,  ac¬ 
companied  his  friend,  the  gallairt 
and  much- lam ihted  Abercromby,  as 
a  Volunteer,  in  the  firil  expedition 
to  Flolland,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  to  Belgium.  On  this  occafion 
he  difplayed  an  uncommon  degree  of 
refuluticn  and  intrepidity  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  he  was  one  of  the  firil  to  enter 
the  trenches  at  the  fiege  of  VaLn- 
ciennes.  Ilis  Lordlhip  was  foon  af- 
ler  raifed  to  command,  and,  progref- 
livcly,  to  the  rank  cf  Major  General, 
in  which  capacity  l.e  ferved  during 
tl’.e  late  unhappy  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  near  CalUebar,  a  detach¬ 
ment  under  his  command  was  op- 
pofed  to  a  much  fuperior  force,  clricf- 
ly  conipofedof  French  veteran  troops, 
led  on  by  General  Humbert :  in  this 


French  invaders,  when  they  furren- 
dered  to  the  Britiih  troops,  by  capi¬ 
tulation. 

In  the  fecond  expedition  to  Hol¬ 
land,  the  General  was  engaged  iu 
fervices  the  mod  perilous  and  a^ivc, 
and  on  every  occafion  didinguilhed 
himfelf  in  the  mod  honourable  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  lad  general  a^lon,  which 
took  place  in  the  peninfula  of  Noitli 
Holland,  he  fignalized  himfelf  with 
the  greated  eclat,  when  he  led  on 
Lord  Cavan’s  brigade,  in  confcquencc 
of  that  Oillcer’s  being  difabled  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action  ;  on  this  oc- 
cafion  General  Hutchinfon  received  a 
fevere  wound  in  the  thigh.  Through¬ 
out  the  various  difpatches  from  the 
Chief  Commanders  on  that  expedi¬ 
tion,  his  name  and  Cervices  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  mod  honourable  man¬ 
ner,  particularly  in  that  from  the 
Royal  Duke,  deferiptive  of  the  im¬ 
portant  aflion  jult  alluded  to. 

In  a  few  months  after  this,  his 
Lordflup  had  occafion  to  didinguiih 
himfelf  m  a  way  very  different  from 
his  recent  profefional  exertions,  but 
in  an  initance  where,  perhaps,  his  ta¬ 
lents  (lionc  with  n  fuperior  ludre,  and 
ill  a  fervice  of  much  more  importance 
to  his  country — we  allude  to  ihedif- 
culllon  of  the  great  national  quedion 
of  the  Union  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  :  on  this  occafion  General 
Hutchinfon  really  didinguilhed  him¬ 
felf,  and  on  the  17th  of  February 
1800  delivered  one  of  the  moll  argu¬ 
mentative,  as  well  as  eloquent  and  im- 
preflive,  fpecches,  perhaps,  ever  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  Legillativc  Affembly. 
One  part,  particularly,  contains  (ucli 
a  comprehenfive  and  irrefragable  de- 
mondration  of  the  fuperior  policy  of 
Union,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
extradling  it. 

**  Irifh  independence;  if  it  could 
be 
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be  obtained  without  guile,  it  would  and  jutlly -lamented  precurfor  in 
be  the  height  of  folly  and  madnefs  to  command,  Sir  Ralph  Abcrciomby, 
aim  at.  Suppofe  fur  a  moment,  that  the  refeuing  the  whole  of  that  va* 
there  was  no  honellprejudicc  in  favour  luable  country  from  our  late  adver- 
of  Great  Britain — nr>  common  link  of  faries  is  chicHy  to  be  attributed  to 
attachment,  no  tics  of  blood — no  the  gallantry,  ikill,  and  profefllonal 
fimilarity  of  manners,  laws,  and  Ian-  exertions  of  his  Lordihip  ;  and  of 
guage ;  yet  Hill  I  fay,  that  connec-  this  the  Sovereign  fveincd  to  fcnliblc, 
tiun  and  union  with  Great  Britain  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  Red 
ought  to  be  the  counfel  and  found  Ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
policy  of  Ireland.  Surely  it  is  bet-  worn  by  his  friend  and  predecefibr; 
tor  you  to  be  a  component  part  of  a  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  Egyptian 
great  and  free  Empire,  than  a  weak  warfare,  which  was  terminated  by 
and  petty  State,  alone,  and  refting  General  Hutchinfon in  away  fo high- 
on  the  forbearance  of  France,  a  ly  honourable  to  himfclf,  and  fci  vice- 
treacherous  and  defpotic  Ally  !”  able  to  his  country,  he  was  honour- 
His  Lordlhip’s  fervices  in  Egypt  cd  by  a  ftill  higher  mark  of  the  Royal 
arc  too  well  known,  of  too  recent  a  favour,  in  being  elevated  to  a  Peerage 
date,  and  too  fully  before  our  Read-  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  title 
ers,  through  various  mediums,  to  re-  of  Lord  Hutchinion,  Baron  of  Alex- 
quire  expolition  in  the  prefent  in-  andria,  and  of  Knocklofty,  in  the 
Itancc.  It  is  of  perfeft  notoriety,  county  of  Tipperary, 
that  after  the  death  of  his  illullrious 

Some  Account  of  the  late  Thomas  Garnett,  M.  D.  &c. 

This  Gentleman,  whofc  parents  analyfis  of  the  Spa  there,  and  was 
are  ftill  living,  was  born  the  2  ift  foon  engaged  in  an  extenfive  practice, 
of  April  1766,  at  Barbon,  near  Kirk-  As  this,  however,  was  necch'arily  li- 
by  Lonfdile,  of  a  rcfpeftable  family,  inited  to  the  length  of  the  feafon. 
About  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  hav-  which  lulled  onlythreeorfourmonths, 
ing  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  edu-  Dr  G.  foon  after  l.is  manage,  which 
cation  at  his  native  village,  he  was  took  place  in  179J,  formed  the  de- 
placed  under  the  tuition  ot  Mr  Daw-  fign  of  emigrating  to  America.  At 
fon,  at  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkfliire,  where  Liverpool,  where  he  was  waiting  to 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  medical  embark,  he  was  fo  ftrongly  folicited 
and  philofophical  knowledge.  After  by  Dr  Currie,  and  fevcral  others,  to 
this  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  give  a  chemical  ccuife  of  ledturcs, 
took  his  degree  about  the  year  1 78S.  that  he  could  not  rcTufe  his  con- 
During  his  refidence  there,  he  be-  fent. 

came  the  pupil  of  Dr  Brown,  whofe  Thefe  IcAures  met  with  a  rood  wel- 
new  fyllcm  of  medicine  Dr  Garnett,  come  reception,  as  did  alfo  a  coutle 
from  this  time,  held  in  the  highelt  on  experimental  philofophy,  which 
cilimation.  Soon  after  this  he  vilit-  he  was  afterwards  iuduced  to  begin, 
ed  London,  and  attended  the  prac-  He  then  received  a  prcHing  invitation 
tice  of  the  hofpitals.  He  had  now  from  Mancheftcr,  whcic  he  delivered 
arrived  at  an  age  which  made  it  nc-  the  fame  hftures  with  equal  fuccefs. 
ceflary  for  him  to  think  of  fomc  per-  Thefe  circumllances  happily  operated 
manent  eftabliftrment.  With  this  to  prevent  his  departure  to  America, 
view  he  left  London,  and,  on  the  and  he  became  a  fuccefsful  candidate 
death  of  Dr  Wilfon,  repaired  to  for  the  vaaent  Profcirorllrip  of  Ander- 
Harrowgate,  where  be  publilhcd  aa  fop's  Inftituticn  at  Glafgow,  which 

made 
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made  it  impofnble  for  liim  to  accept  at  his  own  hoiife,  and  the  other  at 
an  invitation  he  had  received  to  give  Brompton.  In  the  midll  of  thefe, 
IcAurcs  at  Dublin.  In  Scotland,  he  received  by  infeftion,  from  a  pa* 
his  Itifure  hours  were  employed  in  tient  whom  he  had  attended,  the  fe* 
collcfting  materials  for  his  “  Tour  ver  which  terminated  his  exiftence  ia 
tliiough  the  Highlands;”  which  the  fpace  of  ten  days, 
work  was  in  fome  degree  impeded  by  Thus,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the 
the  liiddcn  death  of  his  wife  (for  precife  period  when  manhood  attains 
whom  lie  had  the  fincercft  affeftion  j  its  higheft.  point  of  perfedion,  and 
in  chilJ  bivth  ;  an  event  which  fo  the  labours  of  early  induftty  and  ap- 
ilrongly  alfcdcd  his  feclmgs,  that  he  plication  were  about  to  be  compen- 
revcrihongl.t  of itbutwithagony.  Dr  fated  by  a  proportionate  degree  of 
Garnett  was  induced  to  relinquiih  the  emolument  and  reputation.  Death 
inflitute  at  Glafgow,  by  favourable  doled  the  fcenc  : — the  hope  of  friend* 
oflers  liom  the  new  Royal  Inhitution  fliip  was  blighted,  and  the  bright 
in  London,  where,  tor  one  feafon,  profped,  juft  opened  to  the  view, 
he  was  riolcflor  of  Natural  Philofo-  Ihrouded  in  darknefs.  His  lofs  will 
phy  and  Chcmitlry,  and  delivered  the  be  felt  and  lamented  far  beyond  the 
whole  of  tlic  leOtures.  On  retiring  circuit  of  his  immediate  acquaintance: 
f>oni  this  fituatiou,  which  was  far  but  who  can  paint  the  dittrefs  of  his 
too  laborious  fur  the  ftate  of  his  family  and  connexions,  of  thofe  who 
health,  at  tlie  clofe  of  i8®i  he  de*  knew  him  well,  and  tenderly  loved 
voted  liinifclf  to  his  profciTional  prac-  him  ;  who  have  experienced  his  ami* 
ticc,  and  look  the  houfe  in  Great  ablenefs  of  difpofition,  his  intrin* 
Marlborough-rtrect,  where  he  built  fie  goodnefs  of  heart,  his  fteadinefs 
a  newr  and  convenient  apartment,  and  of  friendihip,  his  manly  benevolence 
completed  an  cxpcnfive  apparatus  and  fenfibihty,  andiheunaftumingmo* 
for  the  ptirpofe  of  giving  leXures  to  defty  of  his  deportment?  As  an  au* 
the  public.  During  the  winter  of  thor,  his  writings  have  uniformly 
j8oi  and  1802,  he  gave  regular  tended  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
courfes  cn  experimental  philofophy  cultivation  and  advancement  of  ufe- 
and  chcmiftiy,  and  alfo  a  new  courfc  ful  knowledge ;  as  a  philofopher  and 
cn  “  Zoonomia,”  or,  “  the  Law’s  of  a  man  of  fcience,  he  has  fecured  for 
Animal  Life,”  arranged  according  to  himlelf  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
tlie  Erononian  theory.  Thefe  were  Fame,  and  an  honourable  mention  in 
interrupted  in  February,  for  fome  the  annals  of  pofterity ;  as  the  pri* 
weeks,  by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  vate  friend  and  companion,  his  name 
left  him  in  a  languid  ftate ;  though  is  engraven  on  the  hearts,  and  will  be 
lie  not  only  refumed  and  finilhed  the  dear  to  the  recolleXion,  of  all  who 
leXurcs  he  had  begun,  but  alfo  com-  enjoyed  the  happinefs  and  the  advan* 
n.cnced  two  courfes  on  botany,  one  tage  of  his  feciety. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

A  Cemparative  Viemi  of  Different  Weights  and  Measures. 

■jk  T  PicTEr,  PiofcITor  of  Natural  maker  in  London.  This  was  a  brafs 

Philofophy  at  Geneva,  procu*  fcale,  49  inches  long,  and  divided  by 
red  an  Englifli  llandard  of  linear  very  fine  and  clear  lines,  into  tenths 
nicafure  from  Edward  Froiigliton,  of  an  inch.  It  was  compared  with 
the  bell  mathematical  intlrumcnt-  acother  llandard  executed  by  the 

fame 
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fame  accurate  artift  for  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  aud  no  difference  could 
be  perceived. 

M.  Piclet  took  the  (landard  with 
him  to  France,  and  prefented  it  to 
the  National  Inllitute;  which  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  compare  the  deli* 
nitive  metre  and  the  Englifh  (landard 
with  each  other. 

Tire  committee,  with  all  pofTiblc 
care,  at  different  temperatures,  com¬ 
pared  a  (landard  metre  of  platinum, 
and  another  of  iron,  with  the  £ng- 
lilh  meafure  ;  and  the  reiults  of  the 
experiments  agreed  very  well  witii 
one  another.  The  report  of  the 
committee  ends  thus “  Suppofing 
all  the  meafures  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  each  of  the  (landard 
metres  is  equal  to  the  io,ooo,oocth 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian, 
and  to  39.38272  Englidr  inches  of 
M.  Pi  Act’s  fcalc.” 

This  report  was  made  in  the  clafs 
of  mathematical  and  phyfical  fcicnces 
at  Paris,  6  Nivofe,  year  10  :  and 
the  fame  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  clafs,  26  Nivofe,  year  10, 
(l6th  January,  1802.) 

On  examining  the  rtduAion  of  the 
(landards  of  platina  and  iron,  to  the 
freezing  point,  it  appears  that  they 
differ  fumewhat  lefs  than  is  dated  in 
the  report  of  ^the  National  Inditute; 
and  that  they  coincide  within  an  unit 
in  the  lad  place  of  the  decimals,  ex- 
prefling  their  magnitudes,  or  one  ten 
thoufandth  of  an  inch.  The  dand- 
ard  of  platina  at  the  freezing  point 
(32®  Fahrenheit,)  becomes  equal  to 
39.37380,  and  that  of  iron  to 
39.37370  Englifh  inches,  on  the  fcale 
of  brafs  at  55“,  and  the  mean  of 
thefe  to  39.37100  Englifh  inches  at 
62®,  which  is  the  temperature  that  has 
been  univcrfally  employed  in  the  com- 
parifon  of  Britifh  (landards,  and  in 
the  late  trigonometrical  operations  in 
particular.  'I  his  refult  agrees  fur- 
prifingly  with  Mr  Bird’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  lengths  of  the  toifes  fent 
by  M.  Lalaude  to  Dr  Malkelyne,  of 


which  the  mean  was  76.734  inches : 
hence  the  metre,  having  been  found 
to  contain  36.9413  Frcncir  incln.;., 
appears  to  be  equal  to  39.3702  Eng¬ 
lifh  inches ;  or  rather,  to  he  cither 
39,3694  or  39.3710,  accordingly  as 
the  one  or  the  ot!)er  of  the  two  toifea 
happens  to  have  been  the  more  cor¬ 
rect,  we  may  therefore  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  v.'iiich  nieafuted 
76.736  incliLS. 

Allowing  the  accuracy  of  the 
French  me-»Uircmc  its  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  globe  will  he  218,5.43 
Englilh  miles,  and  its  mean  diameter 
7911.73.  Taking  tiie  elhpticity 
the  axis  will  be  nearly  7893 
the  equatorial  diameter  792S,  and  the 
diameter  of  a  fphere  of  equal  folid 
content  about  7916  miles  ;  the  brafs 
dandard  being  at  the  temperature  of 
62®  of  Fahrenheit. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Englifh 
dandard  continues  to  be  reduced  to 
this  temperature,  we  mud  coiifidcr 
the  metre  as  equivalent  to  39.3710, 
and  not  to  39.3S27  Englifh  inches. 

Upon  thefe  joint  authorities,  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  reprint  a  table 
of  the  principal  meafures  and  weights 
now  uled  in  France,  with  the  very 
flight  correAions  wl.ich  this  lall 
comparifun  has  introduced  into  it. 
In  tranflating  the  French  terms  into 
Englilh,  w«  are  fully  at  liberty  to  re- 
feue  them,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  barbarifms  io  orthography  which 
have  been  committed  in  forming 
them. 

Measwes  of  length,  the  metre  being  at 
32®,  tie  foot  at  62®. 

Eng.  inches. 


Millimetre . 039.37 

Centimetre . 3537 1 

Decimetre . .3*937 'o 

Metre . 39.17103 

Decametre  ....  393.71003 

Ilecatomctre  .  .  .  3937.10000 


Chiliometre  .  .  .  39371.000CO 

Myricmetrc  «  .  39j7io.oooco 
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M.  F.  Y.  Ft.  In. 
A  decametre  ii  o  o  lO  2  9.7 

A  hecatometre  o  o  109  i  1 

A  chiliometre  o  4  213  i  IC.2 

A  inyriometre  6  1  156  o  6 

8  chiliometres  are  nearly  5  miles. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Cubic  inch.  E. 

Millilitre . C6103 

Centilitre . 61028 

Decilitre . 6.10280 

Litre,  a  cubic  decimetre,  61.02800 
Decalitre  ....  610.28000 

HecEtolitre  .  .'  •  6102.80000 

Chiliolitre  .  .  .  61028.OCCOO 

Myrioiitrc  .  .  .  610280.COCO0 

A  litre  is  nearly  2^  wine  pints.  14 
decilitres  are  nearly  3  wine  pints.  A 
chiliolitre  is  i  tun,  12.73 
Ions. 

Weights. 

A  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cu¬ 
bic  centimetre  of  pure  water  at  its 
maximum  of  denfity.  It  has  been 
found  equal  to  18.827  French  grains, 
of  which  576  made  472.5  Englifh; 
and  489.5c  58  grammes  make  a 
pound  of  the  itandard  of  the  mint  at 
Paris. 

Eng.  grains. 

Milligramme, . 0154 

Centigramme, . *544 

Decigramme . 1.5444 

Gramme, . 15.4440 

Decagramme,.  .  .  .  154.4402 

J-Iecatogramme,  .  .  1544.4023 

Chiliogramme,  .  .  15444.0234 

Myriogramme,  .  .  154440.2344 

A  decagramme  is  6  dwts.  10.44  S’"* 
ir.  ;  or  5.65  dr.  avoird. 

A  hecategramme  is  3  oz.  5dr.  av. 

A  myriogramme  is  22lbs.  1 .15  oz.  av. 
And  ICO  myriogramesare  1  tun  want¬ 
ing  32.8  lbs. 

The  above  table  is  probably  con- 
flrufted  on  the  fiippofiiion,  that  the 
denfity  of  water  is  a  maximum  when 
its  temperature  is  40°  Fahrenheit,  as 
Las  hitherto  been  generally  determin¬ 


ed.  In  the  2d  Part  of  the  5th  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Mancheder  Memoirs, 
Mr  Dalton  has  found,  by  experi¬ 
ments  fufceptiblc  of  confiderable  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  the  maximum  denfity  of 
water  is  at  temperature  42^“  Fahren¬ 
heit.  He  farther  difeovered,  that  the 
bulk  of  water  is  the  fame  at  any  equal 
number  of  degrees  above  and  below 
424  ;  fur  example,  the  bulk  of  water 
at  temperature  35®  is  the  fame  as  at 
50“.  On  this  peculiar  property  of 
water  depend  many  interefting  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
If  the  refult  of  Mr  Dalton’s  experi¬ 
ments  be  adopted,  the  tabic  will  ic- 
quire  a  fmall  corrc&ion. 

Agrarian  Mcafures. 

A.  R.  P. 

Arc,  I  fquare  daca-l 
metre;  .  .  j  °  °  3-95 

Hecatarc,  ....  2  1  35.4 

For  Fire-osiood. 

Cub.  f.  E. 

Declllre,  (lere,  .  .  .  3.5317 
Stcre,  I  cubic  metre,  .  .  35.3171 

Money,  Copper, 

E.  grains. 

Centime,  i  gramme,  ,  .  .  15.4 

5  Centimes,  or  fous,  .  .  .  77.2 

Decime, . 154*4 

Siher  Vt  oe 

Franc,  5  grammes,  3  dwts.  5.3  gr. 

6  Francs,  .  .  .  16  dwts.  2.1  gr. 

The  franc  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  livre  tournois,  and  worth  about 
lod.  Bolton’s  penny  weighs  435gr. ; 
his  halfpenny  165  ;  a  iliilling  nearly 
93  gr.  and  is  fine. 

It  appears  from  Mr  Broda’s  ex¬ 
periments,  that  in  latitude  45®,  a 
pendulum  of  the  length  of  a  metre 
would  perform  in  a  vacuum  861 16.3 
vibrations  in  a  day :  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  being  fuppofed  to  in- 
creafe  with  the  latitude,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
the  latitude,  multiplied  by  .OC0567, 
while 
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vrliile  the  time  of  iti  vibration  re« 
mains  unaltered  *. 

In  afcertaining  the  length  of  the 
definitive  metre,  the  French  have 
taken  every  pollible  precaution  to  ren* 
der  their  determination  accurate. 
The  menfuration  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Bar* 
celona  has  been  completed :  it  is 
about  the  tenth  pat  t  of  r^e  quadrant  of 
the  meridian  ;  and  from  it  chiefly  the 
ftandard  metre  has  been  fettled.  The 
metre  thus  determined  is  probably 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  ten  millionth 
part  of  the  meridianal  quadrant ;  but 
their  equality  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  fuppofed,  in  all  the  meafurements 
of  the  earth,  that  the  plumb-line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  (land¬ 
ing  water,  and  confequently  that  the 
the  earth  is  homogeneous  ;  which  is 
contrary  to  daily  obfervation.  The 
fame  uncertainty  might  be  inferred 
from  the  refults  deduced  from  differ¬ 
ent  meafurements.  Some  give  -rr-a 
for  the  ellipticity;  others  give  -r}^, 
while  others  give  -rfri 

On  this  fubjcA  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  paper  in  the  laft  volume  of  the 
T ranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Playfair,  Profef- 
for  of  Mathematics  in  this  univerfity. 
The  leanted  and  pcrfpicuous  writer 
has  given  theoretical  folutions  of  the 


figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  added 
many  important  obfervations,  necef- 
fary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  determination  of  this  grand  pro¬ 
blem. 

Perhaps  a  tabular  view  of  the 
length  of  the  foot  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  acceptable,  to  the  reader. 
Since  the  Scottiflr  foot  is  feldom  ufed, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  exprefs 
the  different  meafures  in  Englifh 
inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch. 

Eng.  Inchck* 
I2.COO 
12.c6; 
12.788 
10.828 
1 1.172 
11.297 
11.692 

12- 465 
12.362 

13- 458 
14.938 
15.631 
36.OCO 
45.OCO 
37.200 
76.728 


The  Engliih  foot,  is 

—  Scottiflr  foot, 

—Paris  foot,  . 

—  Bruffels  foot, 

—  Amflerdam  foot, 

—  Dantzic  foot, 

—  Swedifh  foot, 

—  Danilh  foot,  . 

—  Rhinland  foot, 

—  Lyons  foot,  . 

—  Bononean  foot, 

—  Milan  foot,  . 

—  Engliih  yard, 

—  Englifli  ell,  . 

—  Scottiflr  ell,  . 

A  toife,  or  6  Paris  feet. 

The  Engliih  chain  is  4  poles,  or 
66  feet :  the  Scotilh  ftatute  chain  is 
24  Scottiflr  ells,  or  747-  Engliih  feet, 
or  74  feet  4  inches  and  f  of  an  inch. 

n. 
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Observations  on  the  PaocREss  of  the  Human  Mind  in  the  Useful  and 
Fine  Arts. 


f  Continued  from  p.  45.^ 


TT  is  an  interefling,  at  well  as  curi- 
*  ous  fubjeCl,  to  trace  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  progrefs  of  the  human  mind ; 
to  afeertain  its  powers,  and  to  know 
the  extent  of  its  exertions.  But  to  do 
this  fuccefsfully,  we  mull  not  only  con- 
fider  what  it  now  is,  but  what  it  has 
at  any  time  been  ;  not  only  how  its 
Ed.  Mag.  August  1802. 


operations  have  been  exerted  in  our 
own  cafe ;  but  how  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  general  fyflem  of 
fociety.  If  the  antiquary  deferves 
praife,  who  can  afeertain  an  unin- 
terelliog  date  in  chronology,  or  elu¬ 
cidate  an  obfolute  cullom  ;  certainly, 
he  who  can  trace  the  principles  of 
moral 


*  Sec  Nicolfon’s  Journal  of  Natural  Plulofunhy,  Chtniiftrv,  and  the  Arti,  for 
Auguft  1802. 
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moral  aflion,  anJ  explain  the  origi-  theminiftersof  thepaffion.  Letustake 
ral  of  thofe  maxims,  which  have  led  mathematics  for  an  example,  abianch 
to  the  formation  and  cftablifhmcnt  of  of  fciencc,  of  all  others,  leall  liable 
fociety,  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  our  to  be  afiedled  by  the  influence  of  the 
efleem.  Confidered  as  a  lubje^f  of  paflions,  and  we  (hall  find,  that  even 
meic  curiofity,  it  is  moft  interefting  this  ftudy,  the  moll  abftraft  and  re- 
to  an  inquiring  mind.  When  we  mote  from  the  common  feelings  of 
compare  the  perfedlion  of  modern  men,  owes  its  advancement  and  per- 
fciencc  with  the  firft  feeble  effays  of  feftion  to  the  wants  and  delircs  of 
art,  among  rude  nations,  we  would  human  nature.  As  foon  as  our  wilhes 
be  apt  to  confider  ourfelves  as  beings  have  Uarned  to  lli  ay  beyond  the 
of  a  fuperior  order,  and  as  endowed  bounds  preferibed  by  nature,  as  foon 
by  nature  with  higher  powers  of  in-  as  a  talle  for  elegance  and  foreign 
telllgence.  An  author  or  artifl  of  the  luxuries  is  introduced,  the  fcience 
prelent  day,  by  a  C9up  dt  main  of  ge-  which  can  afeertain  proportion,  or 
nius,  foars  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  (hoiten  the  road  to  enjoyment,  will 
knowledge,  fcorning  the  bafe  degrees  be  eagerly  cultivated.  For,  though 
by  which  his  fathers  rofe.  Thefe  gi-  minds,  devoted  to  ftudy  and  contem- 
gantic  fons  of  beaven-born  fciencc  plation,  may  receive  pleafure  from 
fancy  themfelves  indebted  only  to  the  the  abllrai^  ideas  of  proportion,  quan- 
native  fpring  and  Ilimulus  of  genius,  tity,  and  magnitude ;  yet  we  may 
and  w’ondcr  that  their  fathers  were  fafely  affiim,  that  thefe  ideas  never 
fools  fo  long.  would  have  been  reckoned  a  pait  of 

For  my  part,  I  do  rot  lay  fo  much  human  knowledge,  had  not  our  wants 
■ftrefs  on  this  native  energy  of  mind,  and  defires  Ihcwn  their  neccllity. 
nor  could  I  promife  fo  much  from  Here,  then,  the  moft  abftradl  of  all 
its  unafiirted  efforts.  The  mind,  as  fc  ences,  and  that  on  which  the  moil 
w'cll  as  the  body,  is  undoubtedly  dc-  magaificetit  ideas  of  intelletlual  pre- 
figned  for  a^ion ;  and  it  will  be  ac-  eminence  have  been  raifed,  owes  its 
live  under  whatever  circumftances  it  birth  to  the  wants,  perhaps  to  the 
is  placed  :  but  its  adlivity  may  be  caprice,  of  mankind.  Nor  mull  it  be 
fpent  on  trifles  or  on  crimes  ;  and  faid,  that  when  once  a  tafte  for  know- 
thefe  can  engage  its  attention  as  well  ledge  is  excited,  it  can  never  be  loft, 
as  objedls  of  the  greateil  magnitude.  If  the  fludluations  in  fociety  deftroy 
or  ftudics  of  the  deepeft  refearch.  So  the  tafte,  which  originally  foftered 
far  from  the  human  mind  naturally  knowledge,  fciencc  muft  inevitably 
fulling  into  the  path  of  fciencc,  it  is  of  fink;  for  any  knowledge,  without 
all  others  the  moft  unnatural  to  it.  honour  or  emolument,  will  foon  be* 
It  is  a  by-path,  a  narrow  road,  in  come  a  very  unfav<iury  purfuit.  Thus 
which  cautious  and  contemplative  do  our  moft  exalted  attainments  de¬ 
genius,  favoured  by  a  happy  conjunc-  pend  on  the  form  and  conftitution  of 
lion  of  circumftances,  only  can  move,  fociety  ;  and  thefp  on  the  humour 
Thofe  who  eftimate  human  abili-  and  paffions  of  men,  which  are  un¬ 
ties  fo  highly,  have  been  mifled  by  ftable  as  the  elements,  and  influenced 
confidcring  what  pure  intellcA  might  by  caufes  often  beyond  our  controul- 
accompliih,  without  taking  into  the  I,  who  entertain  but  a  moderate 
account  the  fnare,  which  the  affec-  opinion  of  human  abilities,  am  yet 
tions  and  paflions  have  in  promoting  far  from  thinking,  that  we  have  cx- 
or  retarding  its  operations.  Thepow-  haufted  the  objedls  of  knowledge,  or 
ers  of  the  underflanding  would  be  for  carried  our  intelleftual  powers  to 
ever  dormant  or  uncultivated,  unlefs  their  higheft  improvement.  The  ac- 
they  were  fummoned  into  aftioa  as  quifitions,  which  men  have  already 
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fnaJe,  may  be  incrcafcd  by  fourccs 
of  information,  yet  unheard  of  j  and 
our  powers  may  be  engaged  on  fub- 
jefts  of  fcience,  of  which,  at  prefent, 
we  have  not  a  conception.  We  have 
feen  inventions  (fart  into  exiitence, 
which  had  lain  dormant  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  ages;  we  have  fctn  .\lgebra 
and  Fluxions,  EleiElriciiy  and  Gal- 
vanifm,  with  numbcrlcfs  phenomena 
before  unnoticed,  added  to  the  fum 
of  knowledge  ;  and  it  would  be  hardy 
indeed  to  affirm,  that  fciences,  un¬ 
known  and  unheard  of  at  prclent,  do 
not  remain  to  be  difeovered.  I 
confefs,  however,  that  this  is  not  an 
object  ardently  to  be  defired ;  the 
knowledge  we  have,  if  rightly  em¬ 
ployed,  is  abundantly  fufficient  for 
the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  ;  and  to 
incrcafe  it,  as  far  as  the  enthufiaftic 
imaginations  of  fome  have  led  them 
to  expert,  would  encumber  rather 
than  enlighten  us.  But  it  is  not  my 
defign  to  form  vifionary  theories  of 
poffible  attainments.  I  rather  with,  by 
a  dedudlion  of  fa6^8,  to  (hew  what 
has  already  been  dune;  and  if  we 
may  judge  of  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been,  we  may  fafely  pronounce, 
lliat  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
is  at  leatt  at  a  confiderable  dittance. 

As  I  formerly  attempted  to  trace 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  poetry,  I 
(hall  now,  in  purfuance  of  the  lame 
plan,  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  hif- 
torical  and  dramatic  compofition. 

As  foon  as  men  found  it  their  intc- 
reft  to  record  their  exploits,  either  as 
precedents  to  themfelvcs,  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  fame,  or  for  the  information 
of  polterity,  the  moft  firople  and  na¬ 
tural  method  would  be,  to  do  it  w  ith- 
out  embellilhment,  and  as  nearly  as 
poffible  in  the  exaft  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal  aAors,  Accordingly  we  (ind, 
that  the  (irft  hiftorical  monuments 
are  either  mere  chronicles,  fuch  as 
we  may  fiippofe  the  annals  of  Fabius 
Piftor  to  have  been,  or  are  in  their 
nature  purely  dramatic.  Perfons  are 
introduced  relating  what  they  bad 


done,  feen,  or  heard ;  and  the  author 
is  careful  to  keep  out  of  light,  le(i 
he  (hould  dedroy  the  credibility  of 
his  account,  by  feeming  to  take  any 
part  or  intereft  in  the  narration  This 
method  is  certainly  natural  enough  ; 
and  is  in  part  adopted  by  all  the  mud 
celebrated  hidorians  of  antiquity. 
To  render  hillory  iiidruCtive,  it  mud 
be  entertaining,  that  is,  the  reader 
mud  be  fu  transformed  by  the  power 
of  eloquence  as  to  become  a  fpcCla- 
tor  of  the  aClioiis  deferibed ;  he  mull 
enter  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
contending  parties  ;  he  mud  hear, 
and  determine  in  their  deliberations. 
The  ancient  authors  endeavoured  to 
excite  this  intereil  in  us,  by  putting 
their  own  fentiments  into  mouths  of 
their  principal  characters,  and  thus 
condning  the  reader’s  attention  folely 
to  the  aCtors  and  their  atchievements. 
This  they  thought  fo  effential,  that 
many  of  their  mod  celebrated  didac¬ 
tic  compofitions  arc  thrown  into  the 
form  of  dialogue,  where  the  author 
is  completely  concealed  I  his  me¬ 
thod  is  liable  to  one  confiderable  ob¬ 
jection,  becaufc  it  is  apt  to  make  us 
think  that  the  effuGons  of  patriotifm, 
from  perfens  fo  nearly  concerned,  are 
nothing  but  the  declamations  of  par¬ 
ty-zeal,  or  intereded  ambition.  Very 
different,  however,  is  the  praCtice  of 
a  modern  author ;  he  feems  to  be  in 
perpetual  terror  of  being  forgot, 
and  is  continually  obtruding  himfelf 
upon  our  notice,  by  fome  impertinent 
redeCtion.  We  meet  with  few  iiow- 
a-days,  who  have  fo  much  felf  denial, 
as  to  rob  tliemfclves  of  the  honour  of 
a  brilliant  fentimeiit  orexprcilion,  by 
afcribir.g  them  to  any  but  themfelves. 
Such  was  not  the  praClice  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  1  mean  not,  liowcvcr,  to  fay, 
that,  in  this  refpeCt,  they  futpaded 
the  moderns.  Their  method  feems 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  original 
principle,  which  gave  birth  to  hif- 
tory  ;  ours  is  more  woithy  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  philofophic  age ;  and 
all  that  I  ccafurc  io  it;  is  the  culpable 
extreme 
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extreme  of  amuung  us  with  meagre 
refledlions,  infteatl  of  prefenting  us 
with  a  faithful  detail  of  circumftan- 
ces. 

Pofterior  to  the  firft  rude  effays  of 
poetry  and  hiftory,  would  be  the  firft 
feeble  efforts  of  dramatic  compofi- 
»ion,  as  it  partakes  almoft  equally  of 
the  nature  of  both.  The  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  Grecian  drama,  from 
its  iirft  exhibition  on  a  cart  or  ftage, 
after  the  manner  of  modern  mounte¬ 
banks,  to  its  final  perfedfion,  has 
been  traced  with  much  learning  and 
accuracy ;  and  the  beauty  of  its 
compofitions  has  been  extolled  with 
the  higlteft  encomiums.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  literary  merit  of  the 
dramatic  produdlions  of  the  ancients, 
their  fccnical  reprefentations,  even  in 
the  zenith  of  their  perfedfion,  rouft 
have  been  very  defediive.  It  is  true, 
they  fpared  no  coft  on  the  apparatus 
and  decorations  of  their  theatres  j  and 
it  has  been  faid,  that  the  exhi¬ 
biting  of  a  tragedy  coft  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  more  than  the  equipping  of  a 
fleet  or  army  in  any  fingle  campaign. 
But  how  could  the  genuine  language 
of  paffion,  or  the  affedlions  of  the 
foul,  be  exhibited  fuccefsfully,  by  a 
fqueaking  unnatural  voice,  uttered 
through  a  pipe  or  tube,  and  when 
the  face,  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  was 
disfigured  by  a  monllrous  and  hide¬ 
ous  mafic  ?  The  Giecian  adlors  could 
be  little  better  than  living  puppets, 
fince  both  their  face  and  voice  were 
altered :  and  were  I  difpofed  to  fliow 
my  learning,  I  could  perhaps  demon- 
ftrate,  that  our  modern  Punch  is  line- 
ally  defeended  from  the  theatrical 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  chief  effedls,  in  the  ancient 
plays,  muft  have  been  produced  by 
the  external  apparatus,  which  has, 
at  all  times,  too  much  weight  in  de¬ 
termining  the  merit  of  plays.  It  « 
indeed  an  ufeful  adjundl,  but  it  is 
certainly  altogether  “  from  the  pur- 
pofj  of  playing,”  to  make  it  the 
principal,  or  only  inftrument  ia  ex¬ 


citing  the  palfions.  We  hear  of  the 
Athenian  ladies  being  terrified  into 
fits  and  abortions,  by  the  exhibition 
of  fome  of  their  tragedies  ;  and  this 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
infernal  appearance  of  their  furies 
and  demons.  Such  reprefentations, 
in  our  times,  would  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  produce  convulfions  of  laughter, 
inftead  of  raifing  emotions  of  terror. 

But,  before  we  blame  too  freely 
the  ancient  mode  of  aAiiig,  let  us  fee 
what  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  it ; 
and,  in  the  firft  place,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  en- 
creafe  both  the  natural  fize  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  of  the  voice, 
in  order  to  be  diftin^lly  heard 
and  feen,  in  the  immenfc  fpace 
of  the  ancient  theatres.  What  fi- 
ure  would  the  moft  gigantic  and 
tentorian  of  modern  tragedians, 
make  before  an  audience  of  forty  or 
fifty  thoufand  people  ?  Their  ftately 
port  and  vociferous  declamation 
would  dwindle  into  infignificance. 
It  is  difficult  to  command  a  fmall 
modern  theatre,  amidft  the  buzzes  of 
applaufe,  or  difapprobation  of  a  thin 
audience  ;  and  what  would  it  be,  if 
forty  thoufand  of  the  mobility  were 
admitted  i  The  ancients  feem  to 
have  been  (Irangely  infatuated  with 
the  love  of  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Their  theatres  were  fupported  out 
of  the  public  revenues,  and  all  the 
world  attended  them.  They  were 
the  only  places  where  the  people  re¬ 
ceived  both  amufement  and  moral 
inftruAion.  The  Athenians  had  fuch 
a  paflion  for  thefe  amnfements,  that 
they  almoft  chofe  rather  to  give  up 
their  liberties  than  appropriate  the 
theatrical  money  to  the  puipofe  of 
equipping  a  fleet  againll  Philip.  But, 
farther,  the  ancient  mode  of  repre- 
fentation  was  not  inferior  to  ours 
even  in  point  of  vrai-scviblance  ;  for, 
by  mafleing  the  adors,  the  fpeftators 
were  never  difgufted  by  the  abomi¬ 
nable  grimaces,  which  modern  actors 
exhYbk.;  and  which  arc  certainly  as  un¬ 
natural 
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natural  as  any  mafk  whatever.  I  make  thing  confpire  to  prevent  it  from  re* 
no  dqubty  but  the  paffions  would  be  maining  lung  in  a  very  high  degrea 
difplayed  with  as  good  effeA  under  a  of  improvement.  This  is  contrary 
mafk^  one  fide  of  which  was  painted  to  the  opinion  of  fome  great  names 
with  a  fmile,  and  the  other  with  a  in  philofophy,  but  I  cannot  help  it  t 
frown,  as  by  the  horrid  contortions  it  appears  to  me  confident  with  fa^. 
of  vifage  which  our  modern  adors  The  perfeftion  of  any  art  or  fydem, 
affedt.  And,  befides,  a  man  flalking  by  fare  moral  caufes,  carries  in  it 
in  bulking,  with  his  pretty  face  con*  the  feeds  of  its  own  diflblution  ;  aa 
cealed,  would  havtf  none  of  thofe  the  full  maturity  of  natural  produc* 
temptations  to  affedlation,  and  apery,  tions  is  the  ilep  next  to  their  decline. 

(I  beg  pardon  for  the  word)  which  As  foon  as  any  art  or  profclBon  is 
difgrace  modern  adling.  Our  play*  carried  (comparatively  fpeaking)  to 
ets  are  more  anxious  to  represtnt  their  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection,  fuc- 
own  pretty  felves,  than  the  charac*  ceeding  artifts  or  authors  of  genius, 
ters  they  alTume  ;  and  will  grin  and  difdaining  imitation,  or  defpairing  of 
fimper,  in  order  to  Ihow  a  fet  of  line  celebrity,  in  a  province  already  pre* 
teeth  or  a  dimple,  though  at  the  ex*  occupied,  either  give  up  the  purfuit 
pence  of  time,  place,  and  unity.  altogether,  or  try  to  attain  their 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  occafion  af*  end  by  means  yet  unattempted  ;  and 
terwards,  to  offer  fome  obfervations  this  defire  of  innovation  will  infalli* 
on  other  branches  of  the  polite  arts,  bly  lead  to  declenlion.  We  fee  this 
In  conformity  to  my  main  defign,  I  remarkably  cxemplihed  in  point  of 
Ihall  conclude  at  prefent  with  fome  language,  in  the  later  poets  and  hif- 
general  obfervations,  equally  appli*  torians  of  Rome.  Many  of  them 
cable  to  them  all.  On  contemplating  were  men  of  great  genius,  but  they 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  I  can  difeover  found  the  department  of  eloquence 
no  one  faft,  or  principle,  which  will  completely  pre-occupied-  Defpi- 
authorize  us  to  expeA  a  continued  ling,  therefore,  the  fervility  of  imita- 
progrelGve  improvement,  or  even  fta*  tion,  they  deferted  the  ellabliihed 
bility,  in  the  attainments  we  have  al-  model  of  pure  Latinity,  and  introdu* 
ready  made.  Inllead  of  flow  and  ced  a  ftile  of  their  own,  fluffed  with 
gradual  advances  towards  perfedlion  ;  dry,point,  and  quaint  antithelis.  Let 
inllead  of  that  regular  concatenation  any  one  compare  Lucan,  Tacitus, 
of  circumflances,  and  fubferviency  of  and  Seneca,  with  Virgil,  Livy,  and 
events,  which  philofophers  have  Cicero,  and  he  will  find  the  former  as 
pointed  out ;  we  frequently  find  often  exceed  the  latter  in  erudition 
mankind  advancing  with  rapid  Heps  and  inveftigation,  as  they  fall  Ihort 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  improve*  of  them  in  purity  and  correflnefs. 
ment,  and  direfled  in  their  opera*  The  example  of  men  of  abilities,  thus 
tions  by  circumflances,  fcemingly  defecting  the  received  flandard  of 
anomalous,  and  not  reducible  to  any  thinking,  fpreads  its  influence  thro* 
of  the  maxims  which  philofophy  has  the  whole  herd  of  inferior  geniufes ; 
laid  down.  And  when  they  have  and  this  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  will 
reached  this  point, -inllead  of  farther  foon  corrupt  the  tafle  of  a  whole  na* 
advancement,  or  gradual  declenlion,  tion.  I  lhall  clofe  thefe  obfervations 
we  often  fee  them  relapfing  at  once,  with  the  words  of  an  elegant  author, 
into  their  prifline  barbarity.  I  can  who  is  'more  attentive  than  any  an- 
fee  nothing  to  prevent  the  human  cient  hillorian  that  I  know,  to  mark 
race  from  remaining  for  ever  flation*  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and  the  im* 
ary,  provided  it  be  content  with  mo-  provements  in  fociety.  “  Ut  primo, 
derate  attainmeot ;  but  1  fee  every  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  ducimus 
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afcendimiir,  ita  ubi  aut  prxtcrire  aut  fimus,  aliquod  in  quo  nitamur 
Kquare  eos  poifc  defpcravimus,  (tudi-  quiritnug.”  Yell.  Patercul. 
«m  cum  fpc  lenclcit ;  ct  quod  adlc-  ^ 

Su.non  potcft,l\.qui  dcaml:  prx-  X!'l’8o2.  C 

tcmoquc  CO,  lu  quo  tmjiicre  non  pui-  *  J 
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WE  (hall  now  explain  the  origin  of 
the  wonders  which  bii  LewisD’Ei- 
cheakuiic  had  iccn.  That  part  ot  the 
caitle  of  Hardenbe:g  was  built  in  the 
carl  elf  age  o^  chivalry.  Such  was  the 
conftrudtiun  of  the  corridors,  that  a 
found  uttered,  however  iow,  at  one  end 
of  any  of  them,  might  be  heard  thro’  it 
even  to  the  other.  Wax-li,.hts  had  been 
conveyed  into  t  ne  place  betw  een  the  time 
of  to-  contrivance  of  the  plan  and  its 
execution  :  the  reil  of  the  illumination 
was  efiected  by  phol'phoius.  Gertrude 
adUd  as  the  reprcfcntalive  of  the  great 
grandmother  of  Emma.  Emma’s  osvn 
form  was  exhibited  by  herl'elf  in  per- 
ibn.  The  two  ladies  entered  the  i'ub- 
terraneous  apartments  by  a  back-door 
unknown  to  the  knight.  Some  of  Em¬ 
ma’s  female  aiteudants  executed  the 
mulic,  and  produced  the  flalhes  of  light- 
ling.  The  monk,  with  a  bowl  rolled 
over  a  hollow  plank,  gave  the  thunder. 
'V\’iieu  Lewis  retired,  Emma  and  Ger- 
trucie  went  alfo  away,  as  quickly  as 
polfible,  by  the  lame  fecret  door  by 
which  they  had  entered.  They  imme- 
diately  took  their  carriage,  and  hence 
were  able  to  reach  the  caltlc  as  loon  as 
Sir  Lewis. 

To  explain  the  refpedlive  feelings  of 
Lewis  and  Emma  after  thole  incidents 
would  be  lefs  eal'y. 

The  worvis  uttered  with  fo  much  e- 
motion  by  Lewis,  ‘  Great  God  I  let  the 
fdte  be  mine  ;  but  Ipare  my  Emma  1’ 
had  incxprellVoly  affeifted  Emma’s  heart. 
She  had  diiTioulty  to  refrain  from  ftart- 
ing  up  from  the  coffin,  and  throwing 
berfelf  f  ito  lier  lover’s  arms.  Nothing 
could  have  withheld  her,  but  the  hope 
of  a  triumph  yet  more  complete. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  :•  c  even¬ 
ing,  (lie  enjoved  the  gayeft  flow  «  f  fpi- 
Tits ;  and  if  the  had  happened  to  tee  the 
knight  again,  (he  would  undoubt  d!y 
have  betrayed  the  fecret  to  him :  f.ir 
Htc  thoi’ght  it  now  quite  certain,  tnat 


he  would  exhauft  the  potion  from  the 
cup. 

Lewis,  on  the  o*her  hand,  threw 
himfelf  on  his  bed,  in  a  Hate  of  unut¬ 
terable  anguidi  of  mind.  During  the 
right,  h  s  TufFerings  were  terrible.  The 
fatal  words  leenicd  if  he  liill  beheld 
the  charadters  of  flame  in  which  they 
were  written.  When  he  thought  of 
Emma’s  death,  he  vowed  to  drink  the 
beverage.  Again, his  own  life  would 
appear  dearer  to  him  th»n  ever,  and  the 
love  .  f  life  would  I'upprefs  in  his  heart 
ev^ry  other  exalted  I'entiment.  To¬ 
ward  morning  he  fell  into  an  unquiet 
lleep,  which,  inftead  of  tranquidizing 
his  imagination,  bewildered,  inflamed, 
and  diltradted  .t  a  great  deal  more. 

In  the  rooming,  his  firll  care  was  to 
rep  ir  to  the  clomt,  where  he  had  been 
diredted  to  find  the  cup  of  death.  It 
Hood  on  an  altar,  and  was  filled  with 
an  unknown  liquor,  which  feemed  to 
be  of  a  fpirituous  nature.  He  (liuddered 
at  the  light ;  yet  took  it  up  and  put  it 
to  his  lips.  Emma  was  prefent.  Her 
heart  hsat  violently,  and  was  agitated 
With  an  anxiety  the  rood  delightful, 
w  hen  from  behind  a  curtain,  which  con- 
c-a)ed  her  from  his  fight,  ihe  law  ihe 
kright’s  agitation  and  tEc  movement 
of  his  hand,  to  do  what  he  deemed  the 
lalt  fatal  adt.  But  with  a  trembling 
band  he  replaced  the  cup  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  and  he  then  rutlied  out  of  the  room. 
Foot  Emma  !  thy  arms  already  expand¬ 
ed  to  prefs  thy  lover  to  ihy  hdart,  now 
dropped  languidly  down,  as  thou  faweft 
him  flee,  leaving  the  cup  unexhauded. 
A  thoufand  varying  thoughts  crowded 
into  her  mind.  Hope  and  fear  alter¬ 
nately  arofe.  She  blamed  her  own  cap¬ 
ricious  curiofity.  At  length,  in  the  agi. 
ration  of  her  fpirits,  ihe  was  afifcdled 
with  a  head-ach,  and  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire  to  red.  At  that  moment,  Lewis 
came  in.  When  he  heard  Emma  com¬ 
plain,  a  dcath-like  palcncit  OTcrfpread 


|tls  countenance.  Her  father  fpoke 
with  fame  pleafantry  of  her  head-ach. 
“Nol  (he  is  ill,  very  ill  1”  cried  Sir 
Lewis,  eameftly.  **  Alas !”  added  he, 
in  a  low  voice,  “  without  hope  of  reco¬ 
very.”  He  then  went  out,  with  the 
looks  and  manner  of  one  utterly  in 
defpair. 

“  Withouthope  ofrecovery  1”  repeat, 
ed  Emma,  who  had  overheard  his  !alt 
words,  with  the  bittetnels  of  dil'ap. 
pointment.  At  this  moment,  ihe  found 
herfelf  really  fo  ill,  that  ihe  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  bed. 

Lewis,  in  the  mtan  time,  wandered 
wildly  from  place  to  place,  in  a  (late  of 
diftradion  aod  defpair.  He  went  into 
the  garden,  but  b.fure  he  had  walked 
tvrenty  paces  down  an  alky,  turned 
hallily  back.  He  then  retired  to  h.s 
pwn  apartment,  threw  himlelf  hrft  on 
one  feat,  then  on  another,  then  haft- 
ened  away  to  the  apartments  in  which 
the  company  ufually  affembled.  He 
there  began  to  talk  to  I'ome  perfoii ; 
but  broke  his  difeourie  fuddenly  off  in 
the  midd  e,  then  fixed  his  eve  on  an. 
other  perfon,  as  if  about  to  fpeak,  yet 
continued  filent  j  then  leaning  his  head 
on  the  (lioulder  of  a  third,  exclaimed, 

“  O  God  I  have  mercy  on  me  !”  When 
he  went  into  the  clofct,  where  flood  the 
fatal  cup,  he  gazed  with  looks  of  dif. 
traction  on  the  cup,  wrung  hia  hands  in 
defpair ;  defperatdy  feized  the  cup ; 
but,  as  he  had  juft  brought  it  to  his  lips, 
again  dropped  it  on  the  ground. 

He  thus  paffed  two  days  in  all  the 
agonies  of  a  parr<cide.  He  became 
every  hour  more  diflraifledly  wretched. 
He  afked  of  every  perlun,  and  almoit 
every  minute,  “  how  was  Emma?”  and 
turned  away  with  indignation  when  told 
that  (he  was  but  flightly  indifpofed. 

The  dreaded  Sunday  came.  He  went 
down  from  his  own  apartment ;  but  dar¬ 
ed  not  to  enter  that  of  Emma.  He 
walked  backward  and  forward  in  the 
corridor  which  led  to  it ;  liflning  from 
time  to  time  with  eager  attention. 
The  door  was  at  lafl  opened,  and  Ger¬ 
trude  appeared. 

“  Dear  Gertrude  1  is  (he  ftill  alive  ?” 
“Thank  Godl”  anfwered  Gertrude, 
“  her  life  is  in  no  danger.  Yet  (he  is 
worfe  than  when  you  retired  laft  night,” 
— Worlc  1”  cried  he,  “  Great  God  !” 
He  then  ran  once  more  to  the  clofct. 
He  gazed  for  fomc  moments  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  cup.  In  a  fit  of  defpair,  “  O  God  I” 


cried  he.  He  then  ftruck.  his  hands  with 
violence  on  his  forehead,  and  ran  out. 
Meeting  Gcitrude  as  he  paffed  ;  ”  She 
dies.  She  dies,”  cried  he,  “  and  I  am 
her  murderer.” 

He  rulhed  down  the  flairs ;  took  hit 
horle  ;  roce  impatiently  out  of  the 
court ;  and  gallopped  away  with  an  im- 
petuolity  that  aflumihed  and  terrified  alt 
who  beheld  him. 

Toward  evening  he  had  returned  : 
and,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  aiked  the  firik 
perfon  whom  he  met,  “  Is  Emma 
dead?”  He  was  quite  enraged  when 
the  man  coldly  anfwered,  “  1  did  not 
know  that  the  was  ill.” 

He  entered  the  caltle ;  and  faw  Em¬ 
ma  Handing  in  the  fatuon,  hut  pale, 
and  with  a  call  of  mslanctioly  in  hrr 
countenance.  The  fatal  cup  was  not 
now  in  the  clofet.  Lewi>  paffed  t  .e 
evening  in  fufpence  between  hope  and 
fear,  but  when  the  caflle  liock  found¬ 
ed  the  midnight  hour,  his  joy  rofe  to  an 
extravagance  equal  to  that  of  his  fi>rmer 
diltrels.  Emma’s  coldnefs* and  the  ir¬ 
onical  pol  tenets  with  which  the  treat¬ 
ed  him,  though  ftrikingly  vifible  to  e- 
very  p.rfon  clfc,  did  not  fix  his  itotice. 
He  returned  to  reft,  and  enjoyed  a  re- 
frefliing  fleep,  with  pleafuig  dreams. 
But  deep  vilited  not  the  bright  ey  s  of 
Emma.  She  paffed  a  refliefs  night, 
amid  the  anxieties  of  fruflrated  hope, 
ofTcnded  pride,  love  and  hate,  grief  and 
refentment.  Next  morning  llie  looked 
fo  ill,  that  it  might  have  feemed  as  if 
there  had  been  actually  truth  in  the 
prophecy. 

Lewis  approached  her  with  the  tri¬ 
umphant  air  of  happy,  contented  love. 
He  now,  for  the  firit  time,  perceived 
hercoldnefs  and  difdain.  He  complain¬ 
ed,  intreated,  became  firft  piqued,  and 
at  lalt  fevioudy  angry,  ftill  fluttering 
about  her,  conflant  as  her  ihadov/. 
He  tried  all,  to  regain  her  favour ;  but, 
in  vain.  There  were,  indeed,  moments 
when  (he  feemed  to  treat  him  with  an 
air  of  friendlinefs  :  but  he  no  fooner 
mentioned  love,  than  her  eyes  became 
dark,  and  her  biow  clouded.  Si.  Lewis 
ftrove  for  fcveral  days,  but  without 
fuccefs,  to  dtfeover  the  reafon  of  tins 
ftrange  aleration  in  her  rondu^. 

About  this  time.  Sir  George  V^on 
VValll'dorff  come  into  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  foon  drew  the  favourable 
notice  of  all  the  young  ladies.  In  the 
cmperoi’s  court,  wheie  he  fpent  much  of 
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hit  time,  he  had  acquired  a  poli(h  and  ments  fhe  felt  herf;;lf  to  be  feized,  de- 
clegance  in  his  manners,  by  which  he  taincd,Taifed  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
was  dillinguiflied  above  moft  other  For  fome  minutes  her  deliverer  and  her* 
young  men  of  the  fame  rank.  He  faw  felf  ftruggled  hard  with  death.  His 
lovely  Emma ;  and  from  that  hour  be-  cries  drew  others  to  the  fpot.  They  ob> 
cameoneofheradmirers.  Buthe  wasnot  tained  aihltance,  and  were  brought  to 
more  fuccefsful  than  his  rivals,  in  over-  the  bank  alive. 

coming  that  coldnefs  which  had  been,  God  be  praifed  1”  cried  her  preferv- 
flnee  the  time  of  her  indifpofition,  a  dif-  er,  whoftill  held  her  in  his  arms.  She 
tinguilhing  feature  in  her  charader.  revived ;  and  perceived  it  to  be  Sir 
Yetlhc,  in  fecTct,  paid  dear  for  her  George  Von  WallfdorfT,  to  whom  Ihc 
a{!e6led  coldnefs,  and  for  the  vanity  of  owed  her  life. 

having  fancied  herfelf  dearer  even  than  He  attended  her  to  the  caftle.  She 
life,  to  her  lover.  Her  heart  fi  ll  che-  turned  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  upon 
rilhed  a  fecret  tendernefs  for  Lewis,  him,  with  looks  of  grateful  emotion, 
which  mingling  with  her  fpite  againlt  She  herfelf  miftook  for  love,  the  grati- 
hinn,  feverely  punilhed  herfelf  for  the  tude  which  fwelled  her  heart.  She  fan- 
futferings  which  (he  inflidled  on  him.  cied,  that  in  him  (lie  had  found  a  man 
In  folitude,  fhe  frequently  fhed  fuch  who  loved  her  more  than  his  life, 
tears  as  rarely  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a  Their  converfation,  as  they  returned 
young  beauty.  True  love  (he  judged  to  the  caftle,  turned  upon  the  circum- 
to  be,  with  many  others,  a  dream,  and  ftances  of  Emma’s  danger  and  cfcape. 
fcated  in  her  heart,  only  to  render  her  “  How  could  you.  Sir,”  faid  .  fhe, 
unhappy.  She  rejefled  all  thofe  fweet  “  throw  yourfelf  after  me  into  the 
illufions  with  which  this  fentiment  is  ftreara  ?  How  could  you  fo  eagerly  riik 
made  to  cmbcllilh  life.  She  called  ten-  your  own  life,  to  favc  mine  “  With- 
dernefs  and  pafTion  to  an  account  before  out  you,  lovely  Emma,  how  fhould  I 
the  tribune  of  reafon.  She  ftrovc  to  have  lived?”  replied  Von  Wallldorff, 
fupprefs  in  her  bread,  that  voice,  which  tenderly  prefling  her  band.  She  would 
for  the  fake  of  the  felicity  of  the  human  have  anfwercd,  and  would  have  told  her 
life,  fliouM  alone  have  the  power  to  de-  lover,  that  he  was  alfo  dear  to  her :  but, 
cide  in  affairs  of  love.  at  that  moment,  fhe  felt  her  heart  to 

She  thus  became  every  day  more  re-  breathe  a  figh  of  regret,  that  it  had  not 
ferved  and  incommunicative.  She  been  Lewis  that  faved  her  life, 
walked  in  the  moft  folitary  places,  and  A  flight  fever,  the  confequence  of  the 
ft  rove  to  efcape  from  eveiy  eye.  Lewis  accident,  confined  Emma,  for  fome  days, 
ftill  followed,  to  complain  of  her  cold-  to  her  bed.  Having,  then,  leifure  to 
nefs ;  but  (he  denied  all  pity  to  his  com-  examine  the  ftate  of  her  heart,  fhe  found 
plaints.  that  mtitude  and  efteem  were  properly 

Von Wallfdorffalfoattendedherwalks,  her  fentiments  towards  Sir  George; 
nnd  endeavoured  to  find  her  alone,  that  while  of  Lewis  fhe  ftill  thought  with 
he  might  explain  to  her  the  caufe  of  bis  fomewhat  of  the  tendernefs  of  love, 
lave,  and,  if  poflible,  win  her  heart.  In  But  this  laft  fentiment  toward  Lewis 
vain.  She  forbade  him  not  to  love  her;  fhe  determined  not  to  cherifh  in  her 
but  forbade  that  he  fliould  intrude  upon  heart.  “  It  is  my  dnty,”  laid  flte,  with 
her  retirement  with  the  tale  of  his  downcafl  eyes,  to  Gertrude,  "  to  prefer 
love.  the  man  who  has  given  me  fuch  an  un- 

'  In  one  of  thefe  folitary  walks,  Emma  equivocal  proof  of  his  love.”  And  then 
wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  fhe  fuffered  a  deep  figh  to  cfcape  from 
The  wildnefs  of  the  feene,  and  the  iioife  her  boforo. 

of  the  river,  diverted  her  imagination.  She  prefled  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
She  fat  herfelf  down  on  the  cliff  of  a  with  a  look  of  determined  firmnefs. 
rock,  and  gazed  on  the  foaming  and  ed-  From  that  inftant,  Ihe  would  no  longer 
dying  waters  as  they  pafled.  Attempt-  amufe  herfelf  with  the  rival  attentions 
ing  to  approach  ftill  nearer,  fhe  put  her  of  her  lovers.  Lewis  was  formally  dif- 
foot  on  a  ftonc  which  happened  to  be  mifled.  Sir  George  was  openly  receiv- 
looie;  it^yeway,  and  flie  was  plung-  ed  with  favour.  His  fofteft  fmiles  and 
ed  into  the  river.  tendcreft  glances  were  returned  by  her. 

She  fcrcamed  aloud ;  but  was  hurried  He  was  even  fometimes  the  fubjeft  of 
down  the  ftream.  Within  a  few  mo-  her  tendcreft  folitary  reveries.  But  the 
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iir.'^s  of  Lewis  aroCe,  at  tliofc  moments,  whom  you  can  raufter  ?”  Von  WallfdortT 
muen  oftener  upon  her  mind,  and  in  a  Itammered  out  lomething  about  his 
manner  far  mure  interefting  to  her  af-  friends  at  court,  and  the  pollibility  of  pa* 
fcCiions.  cifying  the  emperor  thro’  thtir  media- 

Lewis,  a  ftranger  to  Emma’s  fecret  tion.  Mr  Von  Hardenberg  lain,  that 
fentiments,  and  marking  only  the  mu-  he  Ihould  be  glad  of  Inch  interpotition  in 
tual  tendernel’s  between  her  and  Von  his  behalf.  “  But  in  the  mean  time,” 
WallfdoiiT,  relinijuilhed  every  hope;  continued  he,  “  the  Imperi.l  banners 
and,  one  day,  while  thty  fat  together,  advance:  we  mult  defend  ourfelves  till 
with  an  air  of  mutual  intimacy,  he  ap-  our  peace  can  be  mad  :  you  will  not 
proached,  and  with  tears,  cried — “  Fare-  refute  me  your  immediate  afliRance 
well,  Emma  1’ — He  otfered  h  r  his  hand,  —Sir  George  replied,  tiiat  if  he  Ihould 
without  trufting  her  eyes  to  meet  his  take  part  in  'he  rtbeliion,  this  might 
glance.  She  took  ir,  and — uuconfeiouf-  hurt  the ‘influence  of  his  friends  with 
ly,  it  might  be, — gral'ped  it  with  a  ten-  the  emperor;  and  Mr  Von  Hardenberg’s 
tier  preffure,  then  let  it  fall.  Lew  is  in-  pardon  would  become  lo  much  the  more 
ftantly  left-her.  ho  elefs. — “  T- at,  alio,  may  be,”  laid 

Emma  affefted  a  degree  of  gayety  V’^on  Hardenberg,  “  retire  you  then  to 
which  fecretly  the  did  not  feel.  Von  your  own  cllatcs ;  Ic  n  eaiily  defend 
W  allfdorff  -^ndcavourid  to  amufe  her.  inylclf,  here,  without  ycur  aid  :  but  my 
She  Trailed  ;  but  foon,  aga  n,  became  callle  will,  for  the  pref  nt,  be  no  coa- 
p  nfive.  They  walked  in  the  garden,  venient  refulcnce  for  females.  You 
and  tried  liltlcfportivediverlions  T' ey  love  E.nr.  a.  My  chaplain  will,  this 
talked  ofhappinels;  and  Emm  often  day,  joi ;  your  hands.  To  morrow*,  let 
allured  Gertrude,  that  (lie  was  happy,  h  r  accompany  you  home.  Von  Wall- 
even  while  (he  fpoke  with  an  air  of  me-  fdortf  replied,  tiiat  marri.ige  with  the 
lancholy ;  and  that  as  foun  as  herfather,  daughter  of  a  nobleman  under  ihe  ban 
who  was  then  abfent,  Ihould  return,  the  ot  the  empire  would  infallibly  fubjccl: 
would  avow  her  love  to  Von  VVallldorff,  him  to  the  enriperor’s  refentment;  and 
and  give  him  her  hand  in  marriage  :  that,  however  defirous  of  the  felicity  of 
“  for,  he  loves  me,”  faid  Ihe,  “  he  loves  being  the  hulband  of  Emma,  he  could 
me  more  than  his  life.”  not  think  of  ruining  himielf  by  an  indif- 

Her  father  came,  a  few  days  after  creet  marriage  with  her ;  which  would 
this,  at  full  gallop  into  the  court  of  the  both  deltroy  his  own  intereil  for  himl'elf 
cattle.  His  looks,  when  he  entered  the  at  court,  and  at  the  lame  time  render 
I'aloon,  were  exprcllive  of  the  derpell  him  unable  to  lerve  Mr  Von  Harden- 
uneafinefs  and  vexation:  “Father!  what  berg  there.  “The  court!  the  favour 
is  the  matter?”  laid  Emma.— “  I  am  of  the  emperor  1”  cried  the  laron,  ina 
put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  !”  cried  rag'-.  “  Holla  !  there  !  Saddle  Mr  Von 
the  proud  Lord  of  Hardenberg,  in  a  Wallldorfrs  liorl'cs  !  Farewell,  S  r  Cour- 
tone  of  fury.  tier  I  Make  my  reipetts  to  your  friends 

He  had  taken  part  in  a  confpiracy  a-  at  court ;  but  let  me  never  more  find 
gainft  the  power  of  the  emperor.  That  you  within  a  league’s  dillance  of  this 
confpiracy  was  detcdlcd  before  its  au-  callle  :  otherwife  you  Hull  feel  that  the 
thors’ could  carry  it  into  execution,  ban  of  the  empire  has  nut  unnerved  the 
The  chiefs,  being  princes  of  great  pow-  force  of  this  arm  !” 

«r,  cafily  cfcaped  the  ill  confequeiices  “  The  emperor  will  avenge  me  of 
cf  this  fruftrated  treafon ;  but  t^e  em-  your  ingratitude,”  faid  Sir  George,  with 
peror  determined  to  wreak  his  ven-  haughty  irony.  “  I  laved  your  daugh- 
geance  on  the  inferior  barons  who  had  ter’s  life  ;  and  you  dilmils  me  with  in¬ 
take  n  part  with  them.  “Sir  George,”  fult :  but  I  fcom  your  threats.  Fare 
faid  the  birch,  “  troops  arc  already  on  you  well!  Von  Hardenberg!”  So  fay- 
the  r  march  to  put  the  ban  in  execution  ing,  he  left  them,  with  an  air  of  ptoiid 
againil  me.  1  am  going  to  alTemb'e  fcorn ;  mounted  his  hurfe,  and  rode  a- 
my  valTals.  Baron  Von  Rothenberg  way. 

comes  to  my  aflillauce.  Y’ou  l6vc  my  “  What  can  this  mean  ?”  faid  Emma, 
daughter.  Receive  her  hand  in  mar-  as  foor.  as  Ihe  found  herfclf  alone.  “Is 
tiage  (at  thefe  words,  Emma  turned  this  his  love  ?  He  cuulJ,  without  hefita- 
palc)  and  give  me  the  aid  of  your  own  tion,  expofe  his  own  life  to  favc  mine, 
arm.  and  that  of  the  armed  followers  Yet,  now,  he  even  refufes  my  hand  for 
Md.  Mitg.  Aug.  I  bos,  fear 
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f^ar  of  enJanjerirtj  his  intcn-ft  at  court  daring  all  tliofc  to  be  gui'tv  of  trcafoT* 
— nn  intcrelk  not  ind'IVeurably  ncccflary  againlt  the  emperor  who  fhoulii  have 
to  h  s  wdfarc— by  the  alluncc  I  Did  joined  baron  Von  ilardcnberg,  to  relilt 
he  then  rot  truly  love  me  ?  Or,  would  the  execution  of  the  decree  againdhim, 
Lewis  have  aded  othtrwife  ?■’ — Siicwas  uid  Oiouid  not,  upon  this  notice,  retire 
i;ow  abforlied  in  a  reverie,  from  which  with  their  vaflfals.  This  meafure  pro. 
the  din  of  the  preparations  for  defence  duced  immediately  the  expeded  efud. 
could  fcarcely  route  her.  RotheniKrg,  the  baron’s  moft  intima'e 

The  baron  of  llardenbcrg’s  vafials  friend,  retired  with  all  his  followeis, 
afTcmbicd  to  defend  their  Lord.  Stores  from  the  caflle. 

of  proviftons  were  laid  in.  The  halls  Yet  Lewis  ftill  remained,  and  re. 
and  other  apartments  of  the  cafllc  were  mained  at  the  rilk  ot  feeing  his  lands 
filled  with  ti  cii  in  arms.  The  fortifica-  laid  walle,  and  hir:,felf  put  to  the  ban 
turns  were  repaired.  'I'hc  fortrefs,  and  of  the  empire.  Baron  Von  llardcnbeig 
all  around  it,  a'.lumed  evtry  day  more  w  as,  in  conlequeuce  of  a  wound,  con- 
and  more  a  military  appeara.  ee.  fined  to  bis  bed.  D'LichenDhe  alone 

One  morning,  came  a  troop  of  fifiy  infpired  the  garrifon  with  his  own cour- 
men  on  hovfi  bar  k,  with  waving  ban-  age,  and  directed  all  the  rcquilite  nu». 
trns,  A  trumpeter  from  the  draw-  lures  of  defence.  A  meft'enger  came 
bii.lge  nriucUed  admittance  on  thrir  w  i'Ji  a  formal  t'ummor.s  to  Lewis  to  a- 
bchait  to  the  caftle.  He  wis  conduc-  bandon  the  caitle  of  Hardenberg,  on 
»e  i  to  Emma’s  father,  who  happened  to  p^in  cf  feting  his  own  laid  in  ruins, 
be  with  his  daughter.  “Sir  Lewis  “Though  it  thouid  be  Lunit  to  the 
•Vrichenlohc,”  laid  the  trumpeter,  g'ound,  ’  cried  he, this  fortrefs  1  will 
“  learning  that  baron  V' on  Hardenberg  net  abandon.” — In  the  evening,  the 
is  in  danger,  fends  thefe  fifty  warriors  diitant  iky  was  reddened  to  the  light 
to  his  aid;  and  would  hinifclf  come  by  the  flames  of  the  callle  ot  Eichcnlo- 
if  he  did  rot  fear  that  his  preunce  he.  Lewis,  from  the  windows  of  the 
might  be  disagreeable  to  the  baixm's  '  Hardenberg,  belicld  the  couilagration  of 
daughter.”  his  own  callle  and  villages.  A  tear  Hole 

“  Difiigrecabie  1”  cried  Emma,  whh  down  his  checks,  but  he  uttered  not  a 
animation  ;  then  fudJenly  Hopping,  Ihe  word. 

turned  away  her  head,  while  her  coun-  “  J'ake  a  hundred  of  our  warriors, 
♦cnance  was  fulTuled  with  a  deep  bluili.  and  cut  in  pieces  thofe  mifereant  in- 
"  Your  conapany  is  wclc.  me  T’  cried  cendi:.ries,”  faid  the  baron.  Lewis 
ti-.e  baron;  “and  we  will  receive  Sir  llarted  up  to  go :  but  his  eyes  turned 
J.ew  is  with  the  greatclt  pleafure.”  'Flic  upon  Emma:  liic  svas  opjirifled  with 
drawbridge  v-as  again  let  down.  The  lonow  :  “  No,”  faid  he,  “  I  cannot, 
troop  of  auxiliaries  was  admitted  ;  and  for  a  inomc.nt,  leave  this  fpot :  let  them 
with  this  feafonable  aid,  Rlr  V’on  liar-  complete  the  milchief. 
denberg  found  hitufelf  in  a  condition  to  Baron  Voir  Hardenberg  had  at  the 
await  the  approach  of  the  troops  who  Imperial  court  molt  iiowerful  eue- 
v.  ere  to  execute  the  Imperial  ban,  with  mics,  jvho  had  determined  to  confum- 
muchlefsfo'.icitude  for  the  event.  Three  mate  his  ruin.  New  troops  marched 
«iays  after  this,  came  Sir  Lewis  himfelf,  againft  him,  with  an  order  figned  bv 
with  a  lecond  troop  of  fifty  men.  Em-  the  emperor,  to  put  him  to  death,  li 
ma  w  as  too  much  alTiicled  to  appear,  he  fliould  be  taken  alive.  The  caflle 
The  Imperial  troops  foon  after  befieged  was  now  clofely  invefted.  The  cora- 
the  caltle,  and  gave  full  employment  mander  of  the  troops  furrounding  it, 
to  the  activity  of  the  knights  within.  once  more  made  offer  to  Sir  Lewis  of 
If  all  the  defendants  had  fought  with  a  pardon  fn  m  the  emperor,  and  the 
t’ne  intrepidity  of  Sir  Lewisancl  Mr  Von  reftitution  of  his  property,  if  he  would 
Hardenberg,  not  an  individUitl  of  tile  c-  bnt  abandoh  Hardenberg.  'Elie  baron 
nemv  would  have  furvlvcd  the  fiift  fal-  himfelf  prelTed  his  gallant  and  gene- 
)y  svliith  the  befieged  made  upon  them,  roiis  ally  to  accept  thefe  conditions. 
They  were  dilperfed;  but  they  afterward  Lewis  looked  on  Emma. — “  No:  I 
Tallied;  and  were  reinforced  with  a  con-  will  live  or  die  with  you  1”— Emma 
fiderable  number  of  aux.liary  foldiers  felt,  amid  her  diftrefs,  a  delight  to 
from  the  Imperial  cities.  At  the  fame  hear  thole  words  from  his  lips.  Her 
lime  appeared  an  Imperial  reicript,  dc-  eyes  met  thofe  of  her  lover  svith  an 

expreffion 
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ncprelTian  of  teadernffi  which  more  to  intercept  tliena.  “  Here,  Sir  Lewi',’* 
thin  coir.pcpfated  for  aU  the  famfices  laid  the  coinm.tn'er,  •*  is  y  ur  par-lu. , 
he  had  made.  “  Wliat!”  laid  llie,  lijjned  l<y  tt«t  .in|>cTi>t :  Vun  ll'..ucn> 

“  Girorgc  rilked  his  life  lor  me;  yet  berg  and  h:s  duugnte  ac  ou  pr.ion. 
refuted  my  prodcred  hand.  J.ewis  ers.”— “  1  Ic.nu  your  panl  n,”  iricd 
would  have  left  me  to  die;  and  yet  he  l<ewis,  t  aring  the  paper,  ii nee  they 
truly  loves  me.  arc  rot  me  i.dcd  in  ir.” — “  Take  thy 

At  Lit,  the  bcficgcd  rcmiincd  with-  dc.iih,  then,  traitor  I”  Lid  th  captain, 
out  amoiunitiou  ur  pioviCuiis;  and  alFailing  him.  Lewis  .parrying  the 
further  rrfidance  was  mipoflihle.  Ua-  thiults,  quickly  laid  h.m  dead  at  his 
ron  Von  Hardcnbcrg  prepared  to  cicape  feet.  \V  ith  headlong  fury,  he  n*xt  at- 
lecretiy.  But  he  wilhed  Lewis  to  itay  tacked  the  tollowcrs,  who  came  on  to 
behind,  and  Hill  fecure  his  own  pardon,  avenge  their  leader’s  Lll.  At  Lit  he 
by  delivering  up  the  caltic — “  No !  I  prevailed ;  and  thole  who  had  not  LU 
wili  not  iiuit  you  ;  I  will  attend  your  Icn  by  bis  arm,  took  to  flight, 
flight.”  'J'hey  palTed  with  lights,  through  The  fugitives  were  now  on  the  brink, 
the  fecrct  apartments  which  Lewis  of  the  Rhine.  The  boat  was  rc-idy  to 
had  formerly  explored.  Kmma  Hop-  convey  them  acrofs.  That  cvenmg 
ping  by  the  tomb  of  her  great  grand-  they  were  m  fafety  beyond  the  reach  of 
mother,  exclaimed,  “  O  Lewis!  thy  the  emperor’s  power. — “  Yes!”  f.ud 
fidelity  to  us”— ihe  paufed— — “  has  Emma,  “  life,  fame,  fortune,  honours  I— 
made  amends  for  all,”  were  the  words  he  loves  me  mure  than  them  all !”  She 
which  llic  had  aimed  added.  Lewit  was  impatient  to  give  him  her  hand : 
threw  himfclf  at  her  feet,  and  Lid,  “  Ah  I  and  he  now  thought  all  h  s  fufferings  to 
that  is  little  in  coinparifon  with  three  be  more  than  repaid. — Within  a  few 
days  fuffering  which  1  underwent  on  months,  fome  powerful  friends  made  the 
your  account,  and  which  this  fsene  re-  jic.-tce  of  both  Von  Hardenberg  and 
calls  to  my  n-membrancc  1”  D’Eichenlohe  with  tlie  emperor.  They 

As  they  ilTued  out  by  the  extremity  were  reltored  to  their  domains :  and  the 
of  the  fuliterraneous  palTage,  they  found  fubfequent  lives  of  Lewis  and  Emma 
a  party  of  the  enemy  waiting  in  ambulh  were  one  long  train  of  conjugal  f.hcily. 
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SOLITUDE; 

AN  ItEGV. 

By  Mr  1).  Carey. 

Ye  woods,  thick  branching,  that  exclude 
the  day. 

Oh,  can  you  fhield  me  from  mUfortune’s 
dart? 

Or  you,  ye  dreams,  bright  as  the  foUrray, 
Bellow  a  balm  to  heal  a  wounded  heart  ? 

Norfe  of  my  happy  youth,  retirement  kind! 
’fo  you  I  fly  from  folly,To:fe,  and  care, 

In  hop’ s  thou’lt  mea’cine  a  dkteuip.t'd 
mind, 

A  body  walled  by  difeafe,  repair. 

For  thou  can’d  deep  in  flumbers,  from  thy 
ftore. 

The  heart  all  angiiidiing  with  every  woe  ; 
Or  on  the  check  pale,  laiiguid,  bid  once  more 
The  living  tints  of  health  and  beauty  glow. 

With  thee,  Hope  whifpers,  I  diall  tadc  re- 
relief, 

As,  lidkh  laid  by  the  tianiluccnt  fircaoii 


I  find  a  renovating  paufe  from  grief, 

And  all  the  cares  that  wade  my  iukly  frame. 
She  tells  me,  I  diail  health  and  peace  yet 
find, 

All  as  amid  your  green  retreats  I  rove. 

All  as  !  breathe  the  fcciitcd  wedtrn  wind, 
Or  lid  to  niufic's  voice  within  the  grove. 

For  who  the  haunts  of  nature  can  explore. 
The  diade  where  mufic  melts  on  every  fpray, 
Tne  dream  that  never  Llulh’d  with  humau 
gore, 

And  dill  be  lod  to  peace  andplcafure’s  fway? 
"J  hen  take  me  to  thy  haunt  of  blifsful  red. 
And  foothc  my  foul  with  light  lamatlic 
dreams, 

As  thou  wcit  wont,  when  oft  thy  charms  I 
trac’d, 

While  life  was  new,  and  bright  its  morning 
beams. 

Parent  of  every  calm  delight,  ere  vvoe 
Transfix'si  my  heart,  and  bad  each  com¬ 
fort  dee ; 

Ere  fate  thy  charms  compell’d  me  to  fim.go. 
What  jrys,  what  raptures  have  1  piov’d  with 
tlice ! 
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Sweet  Solitude !  Oh,  wilt  thou  deign  once 
more 

To  (li'-oud  me  in  thy  fweetly-lenient  (hade; 
Permit  me  in  thy  ear  my  grief*  to  pour. 
And  on  thy  bofom  lay  my  aching  head? 

Say,  wilt  thou  teach  to  wander  from  itt  woe. 
Tills  penfivc  heart  to  forrow  long  a  prey. 
As  in  the  (hade  I  hearfweetniufic  flow, 

A*  down  the  Tale  at  cv’tiing  hour  I  ftray  ? 

Or  can’ft  thou  condefrend  again  to  guide 
Aly  wandering  foot,  where  Flora’s  fweets 
exhale. 

Vhai  time  the  morning  gilds  the  tnoun- 
lain’k  fide, 

And  the  mead’s  incenfe  feenti  the  vernal 
gale? 

Yes  thou  wilt  every  gloomy  thought  be¬ 
guile. 

And  bid  the  holy  calm  pervade  my  breaft  ; 
*i'hr dappl’d  dawn  (ball  fee  metifeand  fmiie, 
Aud  (hadowy  night  bting  calm  oblivious 
re«. 

Ev’n  now,  as  o’er  this  vale,  aliVe  remote 
From  proud  ambition  and  wild  war's  annoy, 
]V1y  devious  (Irp  I  bend,  and  loft  in  thought, 
Anticipate  each  future  feene  of  joy ; 

Methinks  no  more  I  feel  affliAion’s  power 
Corrode  my  heart,  and  quench  its  youthful 
fire* ; 

Whilit  (airy  fancy  plumes  her  wiug  once 
more. 

And  flies  to  paint  whate'er  fond  hope  in- 
fpires. 

Led  hy  their  lore,  I  think  what  joy  'twill 
be, 

A*  felting  day  illumes  the  village  fpires, 
U’lth  (ohtude  to  wander  on  the  lea. 

And  catch  poetic  hints,  poetic  fires. 

With  thee,  fweet  folitude,  the  Mufes  dwell ; 
With  thee,  how  (mooth  the  hours  will  glide 
along  ; 

While  in  your  {hades  I  tune  the  vocal  (hell. 
And  to  thy  thuufaiid  charms  devote  the 
foiig, 

And.  many  a  long,  long  year  of  plcafure 
fled. 

How  Iweet  w’ithout  a  figh,  without  a  tear, 
lu  lay  me  down  aniong  th*  urhonour’d 
dead,  * 

WTiilft  fhepherd.fwains  with  flowers  be- 
ftrev.’  my -bier. 

O,  then  forgive  me,  yc  who  fondly  tread 
The  field  ot  fame,  if  h<  rc  I  lov’d  to  ftray  ; 
If  I  pieferr’d  this  wa!k,  with  wild  thyme 
Ipread, 

To  your  enfanguin’d  path  and  brighter  way, 
Nor  blame  me,  ye  who  chace  the  phantom 

j‘'y. 

Ard,  yc  who  watch  the  turn  of  fortune’j 
wheel, 


Tho’  early  from  your  rounds  1  chofe  to  fly, 
And  calmly  fought  uiifeen  thro’  life  to  fteal, 
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MORNING: 

AN  one. 

HFN,  doft  thou  come  I  and  bring  along 
The  fcafon  fweet  of  faerrd  (ong  ? 
Welcome,  mildly-blufhing  dawn! 

'  risjoy  with  thee  to  tread  the  lawn; 

With  thee,  to  (kirt  the  hanging  gr>  ve 
Where  mtfic,  from  each  (pray. 

Wild  mingling,  melts  in  notes  of  love. 

And  tails  and  dies  away  ; 

And,  then,  with  frelh  delight  purfiie 
Celeftial  footftrps  on  the  dew. 

Here,  fancy,  when  (he  left  the  bound. 

Her  falleft  influence  breath’d  around  : 

Now  o’er  you’  wood-crown’d,  cliffy  hill— 
With  ever  varying  gait 
V'hcnce  tumbles  many  a  tinkling  rill— 
The  goddels  lingers  yet ! 

Hail,  mighty  pow’r '  who  bid'll  thefeng 
Be  fad,  and  flow,  or  bold  and  ftrong  ! 
Thou  melt’d  in  heav’n-born  pity’s  eye  ; 
Thou  heav’d  in  melancholy’s  figh; 

Thou  (well’d  the  note  of  wilded  woe  ; 

Or  by  thy  magic  art. 

Command’d  unmeafur’d  joys  to  flow. 

And  pour’d  them  round  the  heart. 

But  chief  when,  in  the  eaftern  (kies, 

Thou  opt’d  O  Morn  !  thine  angel  eyes, 

Hy  nodding  grove,  and  mountain  hoar. 

Or  fweiiing  river’s  founding  (hore, 

She  love*,  with  potent  Truth  to  rove. 

And  gem,  with  fweets,  his  crown  ; 

And,  mingling  rays  with  his,  improve. 
And  dignify  her  own. 

Hark  !  holy,  folemn  founds,  I  hear 
Slow  floating  on  the  genial  air- 
immortal  puw’rs  !  your  accents  roll 
With  awful  grandeur  o’er  the  (oul; 

From  yonder  rocky  heights,  yc  fay. 

Oh  thou  !  who  drays  alone. 

Great  Nature  will  her  fons  repay 
With  treafurcs  all  her  own. 

How  oft’  thy  rapt,  aflonilh’d  ear. 

The  hallow’d  drains  of  hcav’n  (hall  hear  } 
Now  oft’,  by  lonely  cave  and  dell, 

I'hy  fir’d.  inipafTion’d  heart,  fnali  fweil ! 

.  And  bid  its  native  artlcft  note 
Wildly  emhnCaft  flow; 

And  leel,  as  echo  makes  it  float, 

A  more  cxtatic  glow  I 

Oft’  times,  at  fuch  an  early  hour. 

Great  (nuls  have  felt  th’  inlpiring  pew’r  ; 
And  fear’d,  in  lervour’s  fiery  car. 

Above  the  highrft  rosd  of  ftar  : 

Now  (hining,  in  the  hcav’niy  clime, 

With  pure,  unborrow’d  light, 


And 


Jln^,  o’er  the  pow’r  of  Time, 

Shall  burn  for  ever  btight. 

To  few  has  fav’ring  hrav’n 
That  fire  of  foul,  that  force  ci  mioil ; 

Yet  all  who  watch,  on  hill  ot  lawn, 

The  oewy  fpring  of  early  dawn. 

Shall /eel  fpootaiicous  thought  arife 
Congenial  to  the  Iceiic  ; 

And  learn  fur  ever  to  oefpife 
I'he  little  and  the  mean  ; 

And  ftill,  as  o’er  feme  devioHS  way 
With  toil  difdaining  feet  they  Ur  y. 

Shall  paufc,  and  brighc’iiing  prolpci^s  fpy, 
V'i’.h contemplation’s  heav'n-caft  eye; 
While  all  the  foul  expanJ>.  and  flics 
Where  virtue  points  the  road ; 

And,  ill  her  fpotleit  hand,  dare  rife 
To  meet  her  parent  God. 
lavtrUitbem.  y.  T, 
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THE  FAIRE  EUPHEME: 

A  BALIAD. 

Part  /. 

N  days  of  yore,  in  Scotland’s  prime, 

Livt  Orainsy  Erie  of  Marre  : 

Hit  pruweft  and  his  highe  dclccnie, 

By  fame  were  founded  farr. 

For  countryts  lightc,  in  biuidy  fighte 
He  always  led  the  vun  ; 

And  if  the  King  a  friend  did  tniQe, 

Erie  Gratney  was  the  man. 

His  caftle  rearede  its  Aintye  browe, 

Un  rocks,  that  flem  the  Furthe; 

And  lun>burnte  hills,  with  heather  crowo'di 
Defend  it  from  the  north. 

His  warlyke  clann,  a  truAy  baode,  , 
PofTcfTcd  the  piaiiict  arouiide  ; 

To  guard  cheir  chief,  they  kepte  within 
Hit  bugle’s  rollinge  found. 

The  royale  Malcoltne’s  archers  bolde. 

He  Aill  to  ennqueft  led  ; 

Though  fill  ye  years  had  o’er  him  roll’de 
He  oft  in  battle  bled.  ^ 

His  onlyc  fon,  Cuoftantine  hight, 
Attendcde  on  the  conrte, 

Hit  daughter's  luve  and  tendeie  care 
Was  nowe  hit  chief  fopporte. 

The  faire  Eupheme  was  beautyes  fcif, 

Her  fkyiie  wa>  foft  a''  downe. 

Her  lipprs  were  rofe’-buJs  wet  with  itwe. 
And  hayre  of  fy'brrt  bruwne. 

Though  many  a  noble  Irnian  fued, 

She  neir  had  tanciede  one  ; 

For  love  with  coldncfs  flill  fhe  viewede, 
And  wiih'de  to  live  alone. 

In  fummtr-tyde,  with  lawlefi  pow’fy 
Donaldbayne's  bafe-bntne  fane 
Rai.’d  up  rebeliion  in  the  fouthCi 
With  hcifc  of  Sctooc’s  claon.  *' 
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•Like  niighfye  watere  rufhing  wide, 

They  drove  o'er  hilU  and  piaiiies. 

As  i'orihc,  when  iwcll’d  with  troubled 
floods, 

Its  native  banket  difdsines. 

Now  newes  was  broughte  into  the  Erie, 
That  Donald's  pow'r  drewe  nearc, 

Wno  thoughce  to  take  him  bu  lurprize. 

For  open  warre  they  feare  ; 

Whereat  he  call'd  his  arniie  fnrthe. 

And  bickcreoc  fad  awaye, 

To  Hop  the  rebels  flyc  liefigne 
Wichuuten  more  deiaye. 

His  dcare  Eopheme,  he  thus  befpolce. 
Before  he  rode  awaye. 

If  vidforye  cruwncs  our  arms,  we  (hall 
Returiie  by  breakc  of  daye. 

Betimes,  up  to  the  htghell  towr, 

Faire  Eupheme  went  next  moiiie. 

And  watchede  and  tift:nede,tiil  loehearde 
Her  father's  diUantc  home. 

Erie  Graliiry,  on  hit  dappled  ft:ed. 

Came  fcowring  o'er  the  piaync  ; 

Full  liftye  kiiightet,  of  high  degree. 

Rode  proudlye  in  his  irayiie  ! 

Loude  hicwc  the  home  lieforc  the  gate'; 
The  warders  ken  the  call. 

And  ftraightc  the  Erie  and  all  his  mea 
Affemble  in  the  hall. 

AmongA  them  came  a  ftnnger  knighte, 
Righte  portly  was  his  mtinc  ; 

His  helmet,  ravciine  plumes  adorn’d, 

Aiid’s  fafli  was  Krndale  grecne- 
His  youthfulc  cliceke  with  purple  hoalthe, 
buruede  lik>‘  the  flamyngc  weft, 

Hit  eyes  fpuke  Are,  and  giaccfule  wavede. 
His  hayre  in  ryngicts  dtefst, 

Adnwiie  his  maiilye  fh«ulders  broade, 

A  fwordicis  belt  was  flunge. 

And  pendantc  from  his  areaftplale  bryghte, 
A  holy  roode  their  hunge. 

**  Ni>w,biiii>  theTraicor,biflde  bimhaidc,'* 
The  angrye  Erie  cryed, 

**  He  fall  be  brought  to  roe  the  daye 
He  dide  our  powr  deride.” 

N  'W,  they  have  boiinde  his  armes  fo  harde. 
The  cordc  hat  cutte  bis  flcvnc. 

They  led  him  to  the  caftle  kcepe. 

And  fiercely  thrull  him  in. 

Then  up  befpoke  the  ftalwart  Erie, 

.And  a  chieltain  bold  was  he,  , 

”  Lets  pafs  this  i.yghte  in  joyaiincc  greate, 
For  this  our  v.dtorye. 

“  I'lhall  to  horfe  by  hreake  of  daye, 

”  And  faft  to  Falkiande  fpeedr, 

■**  To  fell  my  Liege  ht  now  m.y  get 
*•  This  Traytor,  Setont’s  head.” 

Now  in  the  h.dl,  the  bluid  red  wi.ne 
In  cuppes  of  giUe  went  reui.de  ; 
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The  knightes  rtdined,  in  waffalUnge 
Their  cares  and  dangers  drownc. 

The  towrs  fliook  with  rife  irynftrclfye, 

The  courtes  blazede  red  with  lighte, 

And  all,  fave  Euphenie,  quite  forgot 
The  wotfule  ftrangere  knighte. 

Can  he  a  traytor  be,’*  flie  faid, 

“  Whofe  face  betokens  troth  ? 

“  And  lhall  rry  father  falfelye  kille 
“  This  peerlefi  ftrangere  youthe  ?” 

V,‘hen  chantyclier,  with  Ihrilly  pipe, 
Begane  to  wake  the  daye. 

The  Erie  and  his  followeres 
Preparede  to  ride  awaye. 

But  fi'ft  he's  gi'en  to  faife  Euphene 
The  caftle-keys  in  hafte. 

And  chargede  her,  by  her  tnaidechoode. 

To  keep  the  ftranger  fafte. 

He  little  thoughte  the  foetuan  bold 
Would  fooii  again  be  free, 

As  little  that  his  daughter  deare 
Would  bear  him  companye. 

What  dolefule  feuds  and  endlcfs  rare. 

From  difobedience  fpriiige, 

And  love  obeyed  ’gainft  dutyes  voyce. 
Behoves  me  now  to  fiiige. 

They  hid  not  raughte  Lochleven’s  towrij 
Nor  gained  the  Lomondes  highte, 

When  Eupheme  went,  and  comforte  fpoke 
Unto  the  Traytor  knighte. 

They  had  not  raughte  the  greenwoodc 
ihades, 

Nor  yet  the  holy  tree. 

When  Eupheme’s  tender  hearte  had  vowede 
To  fst  the  prifoner  free. 

But  yet  her  parent’s  flern  bchefte. 

Still  echoed  in  her  care; 

And  then  her  pitye  urged  her  on 
And  now  fhe  ftopt  in  feare. 

“  Sir  Knight,”  flic  faid,“  I  cannot  thinkc 
“  To  reft  in  paintede  bowr, 

Whilft  you  in  forrow  pafs  the  time 
“  Within  this  dieary  towr. 

Faire  dame,”  faid  he,  ‘‘  no  death  I  drie, 
“  Nor  yet  tl.y  fither’s  hate: 

“  So  I  but  fee  that  comelye  face, 

“  I’ll  welcome  my  lad  fate. 

“  My  father,  chief  of  Setone’srace, 

“  A  race  of  high  rc  nowrnr, 

“  Fightes  for  Uonaldhayiie’iiightfulc  hrirc, 
S'  Whilft  yours  would  keep  him  downe. 

•*  Then  welcome  death.  I'll  yielde  my 
breathe, 

*•  At  cruel  Marre’s  commande  ; 

'•  I  would  not  flee  awaye  from  thee 
•*  For  all  n-.y  father’s  lande. 

“  Were  you  in  Setnne  Caflle  once, 

*•  And  1  were  bye  your  fide, 

I  would  not  rr;rid  the  hardefte  fate 
'•  That  could  D’y  ytuthe  betide. 


The  pearlye  tears  roll’d  down  her  cheek, 
And  tremblede  in  her  eye. 

Full  long  to  hide  her  forwarde  love. 

She  balhfullye  did  trye  ; 

“  I’ll  drcfi  niyfclf  in  pages  robe, 

*'  And  travel  by  your  fyde; 

“  For  thee,  I’ll  leave  my  father’s  hall, 
Whate’er  may  us  betide.” 

He  took  her  tremblyng  to  his  arms. 

And  prelTed  her  to  his  hearte ; 

He  kilTcd  her  lylie  hand,  and  vowede 
They  never  more  Ihould  parte. 

’I'he  morne  had  fcarcelye  breathed  abroade. 
Or  lark  had  fcarede  the  nyghte, 

When  Eupheme,  hid  in  boyes  attire. 

Set  free  the  ftrangere  knighte. 

They  lightlye  tripped  the  hall  along. 

And  lluwlyc  turned  the  key ; 

And  o’er  the  bridge,  and  down  the  playne, 
With  breathlefs  fteppes  they  flee. 

Her  hearte  wasgrcate,audftillflie  thoughte, 
A  pafling  echo  tolde, 

'*  This  is  the  laft,  the  onlye  time, 

“  You  ihall  thefe  tow’rs  behold. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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VERSES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  A——  S— . 

T^OES  beauty's  fmilc  with  kindted  rapture 
waim. 

Or  win  your  hearts  to  Virtue’s  pleaCng 
fway  ? 

Ah  1  think  how  frail,  how  fleeting  ev’ry 
charm  1 

Ah  !  think  how  Toon  onr  deareft  joys  decay! 

Fair  as  the  rofe-bud,  op’ning  to  the  view, 
Ilalf-veil’d  in  leaves,  its  bluihing  charms 
difplays. 

So  fair  the  bloom  on  Jgnet'  tount'nance 
dreii). 

So  fweetiy  modeft,  fhunn’d  the  ardent  gaze. 

Clear  as  the  brooks  o’er  pebbled  channels 
roll. 

The  fley’s  foft  fplendour  mingling  with  the 
ftream. 

Her  radiant  eyes  difphy’d  her  fpotlcfs  foul. 
And  hcav'n’s  mild  luftre  fpaikl’d  in  their 
beam. 

Could  thy  dear  image  in  our  bread  decay. 
Nor  beauty  more  our  ftreaming  homage 
claim. 

Still  on  our  heart  would  forrow  keenly 

p«y. 

While  ftill  we  ntoorn’d  thee  under  Virtue's 
name. 

Oh!  were  my  heart  with  equal  fervour  fir’d! 
Cuuld  hopelcb  grief  a  kindred  grace  con¬ 
vey ! 


Then 


Then  (hould  my  verfe,  where  ev’ry  charm  i 
confj'ir’d, 

A  faitlitul  pidture  of  her  mind  pourtrny. 

As,  at  the  influence  of  the  noon-tide  i>eam> 
h'runi  rryflal  lakes  unfullitd  vapours  rife; 

Her  b<ifoin,  warm’d  wiUi  pure  Devotion ‘t 
flutiie. 

Exhal’d  Its  grateful  incenfe  to  the  ikies. 

No  trivial  cares  diflrefs’d  her  peaceful  foul, 
Nor  were  her  hopes  to  paltry  plealure  giv’n  ; 
Her  breafl  was  calm’d  by  Reafon’s  kind 
contruul. 

And  all  her  feelings  harmoniz'd  with  heav’n. 

Like  ibme  bright  feraph,  bent  on  deeds  be* 
nign. 

From  bills  beflow’d  her  purefl  raptures  rofe : 
Her  manners,  fweeten'd  with  a  grace  di* 
vine. 

Enhanc’d  the  joys,  a  generous  friendihip 
knows. 

Soft  as  the  gales,  that  fan  the  noon-tide 
glow. 

Each  rending  pang  her  Toothing  accents 
heal’d  ; 

But  Hill  her  bofom  heav’d  with  others’  woe. 
Her  own  in  pious  dignity  cunceal'd. 

Life’s  diflant  feenos,  while  fondly  fne  fur* 
vey’d. 

Each  inward  charm  gave  tranfport  to  the 
view; 

And  ev’ry  form,  the  op’iiing  world  dif- 
play’d. 

New  vinucs  wak’d,  and  promis’d  raptures 
new. 

Ah  !  had  our  pray’rs  her  riling  foul  detain'd’ 
On  lially  wings  thcle  blilsful  forms  bad 
flown ! 

And,  chang’d  the  feenes  dclullve  hope  had 
feign’d. 

How  many  pangs  bad  Wounded  virtue 
known ! 

Heav’n  faw  her  brealt  with  facred  ardour 
glow. 

Nor  damp’d  the  joys,  that  hallow’d  foorce 
I'upplics : 

Mature  for  blifs,  the  quits  a  world  of  woe, 
To  tafle  thef*  raptures  genuine  in  the  fltics. 

YEXnOLM,  I  ' 

loth  Aug.  1I0X.J 
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OK  VISITING  Castle  kennely,  ik 

WIGTOK-SIIIRE. 

VON  aged  pile  I  penfivcly  furvey. 

Which  tears  its  flutter’d  head  above  the 
trees. 

Around  whofe  (ides  the  ivy’s  tendrils  ftray, 
Aod  wither’d  wild  grafs  whilllei  in  the 
breeze. 


Oft  hare  Brifarinia's  warlike  funs  retir’d 
Within  thefe  wa’.l^,  io  triumph  from  the 
field  ;• 

With  honour,  liberty,  and  country,  fir’d, 
They  knew  to  conquer,  and  they  fcorn’d 
to  yield. 

To  leave  their  halls  no  mote  (hall  they  re. 
joice. 

When  country  calls  them  to  ezpel  her 
foes; 

In  vain  the  trumpet  elevates  her  voice, 

With  loudell  notes  to  break  their  deep 
repofe. 

Before  the  gloomy  foe  of  human-kind, 

NIull  ihe  proud  conqueror  and  the  con* 
quer’d  bow. 

He  with  fame’s  wreath  the  heroes  head 
(hall  bind. 

But  flrikes  the  laurels  from  the  villain’s 
brow. 

Beauty  no  more  within  thefe  mould’rir.g 
walls. 

Is  heard  to  breathe  love’s  fad'y-pleciing 
llrain. 

Which  the  foft  heart  of  betdlefs  youth  en¬ 
thralls, 

Makes  beat  with  rapture,  or  to  throb 
with  pain. 

Thefe  groves  now  feel  the  genial  breath  of 
fpring. 

Bend  their  green  branches  to  die  health* 
ful  gale. 

The  fportive  fwallow  flits  upon  the  wing. 
And  the  fweet  fongfiers  warble  thro’  the 
vale. 

Amid  thefe  beauteous  bowers  I  oft  have 
ftray’d, 

And  all  around  was  harmony  and  jor. 
When  no  perplexing  care  my  breaA  aflaird. 
But  hope  with  fweetell  dreams  allur’d  UiC 
boy. 

Ah !  dearell  feenes,  tan  you  no  folace  yield  ? 

At  firft  you  bade  my  beating  bofom  glow ; 
And  will  you  not  that  tortur'd  bofom 
(hield, 

In  fweet  icmembrance  lull  the  the  pang 
of  woe  ? 

Ah  !  could  the  peaceful  mcments  now  re« 
turn. 

Which  are  with  life’s  fair  morn  for  ever 
gone  ’. 

My  bread  with  pleafure's  purclt  flan'.: 
Would  burn. 

And  joy  would  micgle  with  life’s  parting 
groan. 

No  friend  to  chear  my  melancholy  hours. 
On  life’s  rough  road  I  wander  now  tor* 
lorn. 

Yet  hope  her  pouon  in  my  bofom  pours. 

In  accents  fweet  “  forbear”  Cie  fays,  •'  to 
mourn. 


V  ChilJ  «f  niiifortnne,  why  nicd’ft  thou 
complain. 

Ere  long  no  torture  Ihi*’  thy  bread  infcft; 

'Soon  (hall  the  grave  thy  lortows  alt  contain. 
The  grave,  iu  which  «  the  weaiy  ate  at 
reft.” 

**  Nor  in  the  gloomy  mannonii  of  the  grave, 
Shall  the  fell  monarch,  ever,  thee  detain  ; 

His  bands  thoui't  burft,  mfcinal  malice 
brave, 

■Wilt  tile  to  wroilds  where  joys  eternal 
reign.’’  H'i 


Ye  lovers,  dill  fobbing,  like  timorous  rfeer/ 

Wno  run  oiT  with  the  dart  aud  bedew  it 
with  tears. 

Do  Celia's  eyes  fparkle  like  wine  ?  I  would 
aik ; 

An  her  lips  fueh  live  ruby  as  flows  from 
the  c  i(k  ? 

No  longer  thefe  forrows  fantadic  endure. 

But  hlteii  to  me,  and  i’ll  give  a  cure  : 

Seize  the  wca)x>n,  which  newly  transfixes 
your  heart, 

Tejr  the  barb  quickly  out,  and  with  wine 
wafh  the  part ; 

This  at  hrft  will  inflame  it,  and  (harpen  the 
pain  ; 

But  ttie  cure  to  complete,  you  mud  walh  it 
again. 

Your  bul'ums  to  free,  and  the  fetteis  un¬ 
twine,— 

Rcmenibcr  at  fun-fet  to  deep  them  in  wine. 
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rlfiiig  fun  row  with  his  orient  beams 
From  labour’s  eye-iids  chafes  balmy 
deep : 

From  broken  dumbers  and  diftraObing 
dreams. 

I  darting  wake; but  ah  !  I  wake  to  weep. 

Now  o’er  the  dewy  fields  I  hcedlefs  dray. 
Now  penlively  the  tuneful  grove  explore; 
Tho’  aiiific  ftreams  from  cv’ry  trembling 
.  .  . 

’I'is  loft  to  me— Monimia  is  no  more  ! 

Of'.,  fainted  maid  !  at  morning’s  rofy  hour 
Dp  yonder  fteep  together  would  we 
toil; 

Then  brooding  forrow  own'd  thy  magic 

fJW’f, 

And  anguilh  vanifh’d  at  thy  potent  fmile. 
Bi:t  why  of  plcafures  paft  thus  idly  rave  > 
I'U  and  drop  a  tear  upon  thy  grave. 

Trxboz. 


If  love,  fame,  or  profit,  induce  you  to  write! 
And  bear  you  away  in  poetical  flight ; 

If  you  ardently  wilh  for  the  Helicon  fprlng 
Where  your  Mufe  could  imbibe  infpiratioi: 
to  ling. 

With  a  friend  that  is  mellow,  yet  ftaunch 
to  his  cup. 

In  converfe  and  claret  the  ev’ning  wind  up; 
Let  that  be  your  Helicon,— only  take  care, 
'i'hac  your  glafles  be  crown’d  with  the 
healths  of  the  fair ; 

No  rhyme.infpited  poet  good  claret  will 
fcorn. 

Even  Phoebus  your  patron  may  join  you 
next  niurn, 

Thus  to  louzc  your  inventioB,  your  wit  to 
refine. 

Let  the  Mufe  clear  her  voice  with  a  bum- 
For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  per  of  wine ! 

The  ADVICE  OF  A  I'RILND.  ,  r 

Ye  foldiers,  who  conquer  in  I.iberty  s  eaufe, 

vyHl'i N  Bacchus  cn  earth  with  our  fathera  And  maintain  with  the  fword  our  religion 
*'  did  ftay,  and  laws. 

He  gave  an  advice,  which  we’re  bound  to  To  whofe  bofoms  the  fire  of  your  ar.cedors 
obey  •  comes, 

••  Ye  mortals,”  he  faid,  “  and  fons  of  the  With  the  (hrieks  of  the  trumpet  and  roll 
earth,  of  the  drums ; 

Who  with  forrow  contend  from  the  hour  As  your  labours  have  lately  been  crown’d 
uf  your  birth,  with  fuccefs, 

Old  Jove  now,  in  pity,  to  wretches  he  Aud  Fame  left  the  field  at  the  news  of  the 

made,  peace ; 

Has  fent  you  a  plant  from  Olympus’s  By  the  Irattle  you  ftill  a  new  conqueft*  may 
.  lhadc  1”  guin, 

The  plant  was  the  vine,  and  the  fruit  that  And  fiirvive  at  the  hoard  amongft  heaps  of 
it  liears  the  flain 

Is  our  antidote  yet  againft  earth-born  cares.  Into  wiapons  of  cryftal  let  fwords  charge 
The  big-bellied  god,  when  the  vintage  came  their  ftiape  ; 

on.  And  brandith  tnem  dyed  with  the  blood  of 

Prefid-’d,  and  taught  them  the  ufe  of  the  the  grape ; 

tua,  Since  forrow  and  anger  with  third  may 

Sat  aftride  on  a  but,  the  chorus  he’d  join,  combine. 

And  advis’d  them  u>  plunge  all  their  fbr'  Let  ns  plunge  tbcio  all  three  in  a  goblet  of 
row:  in  wine  1  wine ! 
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When  Boreat  from  ZembU  bit  hurricaoet 
leadt. 

And  the  billowt  around  raife  their  ponJet- 
out  heads, 

The  btavc  font  of  Neptune  confeft  that  the 
bowl, 

Even  then,  can  iofpire  with  new  courage 
the  foul ; 

Or  when  Liberty,  thron’d  on  the  fVestern 
Rock, 

Points  nut  conqueft  to  Britont  thro’  thunder 
and  fmoke. 

Her  fquadrons,  purfuing,  come  up  with  the 
foe. 

And  fight  till  his  pride  with  hit  flag  is  laid 
low  ; 

Having  conqun’d,  their  fpirits  arid  flrength 
to  I'uppurt, 

Their  toall  it  “  The  Cautain  that  brings  us 
to  Port.’"' 

Ye  generous  tars,  after  breaking  the  line. 

Tty  your  Ilrengtb  now  iu  ciackn.g  a  bottle 
uf  wine ! 


Ye  patriots,  who  manage  the  helm  of  the 
.  flare. 

Or  with  eloquent  boldncfs  condudl  the  de« 
bate, 

Hear  the  prayers  of  ut  Britons,  who  humbly 
intreat 

To  lay  their  petitions  and  woes  at  your 
feet 

“  Let  ’A’ine  now  sans  duty,  come  fafe  to 
our  Ihores, 

“  The  Land  of  the  Vineyards  has  open’d  its 
ftoi es ; 

“  Since  your  great  predccefTors  in  office  re* 
fign, 

“  (Who  always  have  put  a  due  value  on 
wine.) 

“  We  doubt  not  that  A— — — n.  wilhing  tu 
qUench 

“  The  drought  of  yis  Britons,  made  Peacs 
with  the  French  I” 

Let  us  jovially  join— the  advice  wasdivine  ! 

To  drag  furly  Care  to  a  bumper  Of  wiue  I ! 

July  sitb  liot.  P. 
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State  of  the  carrying  Part  of  the  Coal 
Trude.  Py  N.  Achelon,  F.  A.  S. 
C'orrcfpondeiice,  Ac.  between  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  &c.  ovo. 

Natural  Hjlor\\ 

Supplement  lid.  to  the  (general  Synopfis  of 
Birds.  With  Index  Ornithologicus.  Ey 
Jclin  Latham,  F.  R.  S.  with  twenty-four 
coloured  plates,  4to.  boards,  xl.  7s.  id. 
Natural  Philofopl'y. 

llluftrations  of  the  Huttciiian  Theory  of  the 
Earth.  By  J.  Playfair,  F.  R.  S.  Prt'felTor 
of  Mathematics,  Edinburgh,  8vo.  lOs. 
Not'd  t. 

The  Wl'.Itc  Knight,  a  Novel.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Melville,  ^  vols.  lamo.  lls. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Alps,  a  Moral  Tale,  xs. 
Lady  Geraldine  Beaufort,  a  Novel.  By  a 
Daughter  of  the  late  Serjeant  Wilfcii, 
3  vois.  I  xnio.  boar Js,  cs. 
l.c  Triompiie  de  I'Honntur  Perfecute,  a 
moral  Narrative  from  Ljfe,  in  French, 
large  8vo.  63.  fewed. 

The  Farmer’s  Boy,  a  Novel,  in  4  vols.  By 
iMifs  Gunning,  16s.  boards. 

Villa'^e  Library.  By  Mifs  Gunning,  i8mo. 

The  New  Children  in  the  Wood  ;  or.  The 
Welch  Cott.tgers,  a  Tale,  i8mo.  Is.  6d. 
IVIabel  Woodbine  and  her  Sifter  Lydia,  a 
Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Somerville,  i8mo.  is. 
f>d. 

The  Birth  Day ;  or  Mor.il  Dialogues  and 
Stories,  for  the  Inftruclion  and  Amufe- 
raent  of  Juvenile  Readers.  By  Elizabeth 
Somerville,  i8mo.  is.  bd. 

The  .Author  and  the  Two  Comedians;  or. 
The  Adopted  Child,  td.  '  ewt  d. 
Hatred  ;  or,  the  Vinditkive  Father,  a  Tale 
of  Sorrow,  ^  vols.  l  is.  boards. 

The  Sorrows  of  Werter.  Tranflated  from 
the  German  of  Baron  Goethe  by  Fre¬ 
deric  Gotzl>«rg,  with  6  Engravings  by 
Hopwood,  fir;.ll  8vo.  ^s.  boaids. 

The  lame  in  i8mo.  3s. Td. 

Poftry. 

A  Poetical  Sketch,  ixmo.  is.  6d. 


A  Tranflation  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Geddci't 
Ode  on  Peace.  By  J.  Ring,  is. 

The  Dream,  a  Poem,  celebrating  tbe  glo¬ 
rious  viiftories  of  our  Naval  Commanders, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  War 
with  France  to  Auguft  i ,  1 800 ;  and  the 
great  events  which  from  the  earlieft 
Ages  have  taken  place  on  the  iShores  of 
Egypt,  IS  8vo. 

Verfes  Social  and  Domeftic.  By  G.  Hay 
Drummond,  A.  M.  ixmo.  7s.  boards. 

Naval  Elocution,  being  Dialogues,  &c.  by 
the  Prtfident  and  I'rofeffors  of  Corpus 
Infernalis  College.  In  3  Parts,  is.  6d. 
Politict. 

A  Letter  addreffed  to  the  Kon.  Charles 
James  Fox,  in  coniequence  of  his  Speech 
in  tbe  Koufe  of  Commons  on  the  I’liim- 
acler  of  the  late  Moft  Noble  Francis 
Duke  of  Bedford,  fs. 

Coufiderations  on  the  Definitive  I'reaty  of 
Peace.  By  W.  Belfham,  ts. 

Review  of  Public  Aff.iirs  fince  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  prefent  Century,  xs.bd. 
Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1801, 
vol.  V.  1 1  mo.  boards,  6s. 
bpeech'cf  Sir  Francis  burdett  in  tbe  Honfe 
of  Commons,  on  the  nth  of  .April,  «8o:, 
upon  a  Motion  for  an  i’nquiry  into  the 
Condudf  of  the  Admhiftration  at  Home 
and  Abroad  during  the  War. 

Campaign  between  the  French  Army  of 
the  Laft  and  the  Britllh  and  Turkilh  For¬ 
ces  in  Egypt.  By  General  Reynier,  8vo. 

48. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  Effedls  of 
Emigration  from  the  Highlands  and 
Weltern  tfl-oids  of  Scotland,  with  Obfer- 
v.'.tions  on  t!ie  Means  to  be  employed  for 
preventing  it.  By  tl;e  Rev.  Alex  Irvine, 
3s.  6d.  fewed. 

Sermons. 

An  Eftimate  of  the  Peace  ;  a  Difenurfe  de¬ 
livered  at  Newbury,  June  I,  180X.  By 
J.  Bichano,  M.  A  is  , 

Refteiftions  and  Exhortation  adapted  to  the 
State  of  the  Times,  a  Sermon  preached 
to  the  Unitarian  Congregation  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  June  1 , 180X  By  '1  homas  Beliham, 

IS. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Meeting  Houfe 
of  the  Proteftant  DifTenters  in  Sidmouth, 
Devonftiire,  on  I'uefday,  June  I,  180X. 
By  Edmund  Butcher,  is. 

The  Profpeft  of  future  Univerfiil  Peace 
confidered,  in  a  .'^ertnon  preached  in  the 
Baptift  Chapel,  in  Taunton,  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  .Sonierfet,  June  I,  i8oi.  By  Jos. 
'1  oulmiii,  D.  D.  18, 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Hobbes,  A.  M. 
I  vol.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

A  Cuarge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  tb*! 
Diocefe  of  Oxford.  By  John  Lord  Bi(h- 
op  of  that  Diocefe,  at  his  primary  Vili- 
tation,  in  June  1801,  Is. 

The 
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Tlie  Certainty  of  the  Pefurrtftion  argued  the  Excellencies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

from  the  Nature  of  Chrill’s  N'ediatorial  By  J  Franks,  A.  M.  8 vo.  8s. 

Kingdom,  a  .Sermon  preached  before  an  Evidences  of  Miracles ;  or,  an  Exhibitioa 
Afl'oeiation  of  Minifters,  and  publUhed  at  of  the  Teftimony  by  which  w'e  are  in- 

their  Kequeft.  By  i,.  Williams,  D  D.  formed  that  Miracles  were  wrought,  or 

8vo.  rs.  f  .mo.  8d.  an  Atteftation  of  Chrillianity,  liino. 

Early  Piety  rerommended,  in  a  Difeourfe  ad-  boards,  a.  6d. 

flrerted  to  the  Schools  for  Religious  In-  T  he  Churchman’s  Memorial,  No.  1.  ts. 
llructicn,atStJohrt’sCh  '.pel,Bedjfordrow,  The  C.dvinillic  and  Socinian  Syftems  com- 
May  I.  i8oi.  Ey  K.Cecil,  A.  M  l8mo..td.  pared,  with  an  Appendix,  new  edition, 

A  -Sermon  preached  in  the  Ch-ipel  of  the  8vo.  ys. 

London  Hofp'tal.  By  R.  W'atfon,  Lord  Circular  Letter  from  the  Minifters  and 
Bp.  of  l.andafl',  4to.  IS  6d  Mefl'engers  of  the  Baptift  Churches  in 

The  Chriftiin  I  riumphant;  or,  Viftory  Northamptonlhire,  on  the  praftical  Ufes 
proclaimed  in  Death;  a  Sermon  on  the  of  Baptitm,  8vo  ad. 

Deatli  r.f  Mr  F.  Balket,  Colchefter.  By  Worlds  dil'played,  for  the  Benefit  of  Young 
J.  .Anderfon,  V.  D.  M.  lamo.  bd.  Perfons,  6d. 

A  Sermon  before  the  Univeriity  of  Oxford.  Maps  ani  Prints- 

By  G  .S.  Faber,  M.  .A.  F.  L.  C.  8vo.  is.  Cary’s  Univerfal  Atlas,  in  Nos.  (containing 
Bin  Overtaken,  a  Sermon,  at  the  particular  3  Maps)  at  7s.  6d.  each,  or  9s.  full  co- 
Requeft  of  J  Dormer,  executed  at  Read-  loured. 

By  the  Rev  W.  B.  Williams,  B. -A.  Cary’s  New  Englifh  Atlas,  in  Nos.  fcon- 
3d  edition,  8vo  is.  taining  3  M-ipsJ  at  71.  or  8s.  full  co- 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  George’s,  Han-  loured, 
over  Square,  on  the  Day  of  General  Cary’s  l.arge  Map  of  England,  containing 
Thankfgiving,  by  H.  Reginald,  Lord  a»yc-co  Places,  with  an  Index,  aL  Ss.  6d. 
Bp.  of  Ixeter,  is.  The  fame  reduced,  78.  6d.  ' 

New  Plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to 
’Theohj^y.  Dover,  and  from  Calais  to  Paris,  minutely 

T  he  Family  Bible,  with  original  Notes,  deferibing  every  OhjeA  on  or  near  the 

pradical  Ohfervations,  and  copious  mar-  road,  with  the  Diftances  from  Loudon, 

ginal  References.  By  F.  Scott,  Redor  Pocket  fize,  is.  coloured,  3s 

of  'fton  Sandford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Drawing  Magazine,  No.  IV.  containing  an 
Lock  Hofpital.  No  I.  ts.  vol.  I.  158.  elegant  Figure  of  a  Milk  Maub— .A  View 

Watts’s  Works  complete,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  iL  of  a  Welch  Cottage— Ditto  of  the  oaft 

14s.  of  Holland,  &c.  ' 

Remarks  on  the  Controverfy  between  the  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Addington, 
Arminians  and  Calvinifts  in  the  Church  painted  by  Copley,  ll.  6*.;  Proofs,  ll.  is. 
of  England,  in  a  id  letter  to  the  Rev  J.  Portrait  of  His  Royai  Highnefs  the  Prince 
Overton  By  E.  Pearfon,  B  D.  of  V^'ales,  as  Grand  Matter  of  the  I'ociety 

A  Further  Confideration  of  the  Arguments  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons.  Drawn 
of  the  Sabbatarians,  and  the  Accompts  and  engraved  by  Fi.  Scott, 
bal.tnced,  in  Seven  I.etters,  being  a  Re-  The  Love  Sick  Maid;  or,  i  he  Doittorpuz- 
ply  to  the  Remark  of  Mrs  Ann  Alfop,  zled  Painted  by  Opie,  and  engraved 
and  thofe  of  her  two  Friends.  By  J  Ed-  by  W’ard. 

munds,  iimo  6d.  A  Pair  of  Portraits,  Mrs  Jord.an  and  J. 

The  Gofpel  its  own  Witnefs.  By  A.  Ful-  Bannitter,  Jun  '  Painted  by  RuiTei,  and 
ler,  iimo.  3d  edit  3s.  6d.  engr.ived  by  Heath. 

Sacred  Literature ;  or.  Remarks  upon  the  The  Dipping  Well  and  Drinking  ell. 
Book  of  Genefis,  colIeAed  and  arranged.  Painted  by  Maria  Spilibury,  andengvav- 
to  promote  the  Knowledge,  and  evince  cd  by  Goadley. 

LITERARY  SCIE.NTIFIC  NOTICES,  FOREIGN  DOME  STIC. 

A  Very  fplendid  work  on  the  AntiquI-  together  with  the  Memoirs  and  Pofthu. 

ties  of  Vtlia  Italica.  an  ancient  n.ousVVoiks  of  MrsRohiiifon,  have  appear- 
tewn  in  Spain,  has  jutt  been  publittied  in  cd  at  Paris  In  the  French  language. 

Paris,  by  M.  dc  la  Borde,  in  large  folio,  Mr  Gerhard  hat  dilcovered,  in  the  enurfe 
wi;h  bcautiiul  reprefentatiuns  of  the  fine  of  his  Galvanic  experiments,  that  nickel 
Mofaicks  of  that  town.  'Fhe  fame  fienrie-  combined  with  zinc  produces  the  fame  ef- 
man  is  on  the  eve  of  vifitirg  Spain,  for  the  fed!  as  Clver  and  copper, 
ptirpofe  of  piiblifliing,  in  fhe  fame  ciegaiit  Acrour's  have  been  received  from  r 
ttylcj  all  the  amiqnitics  of  that  country.  French  OIRcer  in  garrifon  at  Lodi,  which 
The  Faimcr’i  Buy,  by  Robert  Elociuficld,  liare,  that  a  very  cuniidmblc  ihock  of  an 

earthquake 
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earthquake  kad  been  felt  there,  at  forty  arin  many  curioiia  elueidatioiia  of  tLe  poti> 
minuti's  puft  ten  in  the  morning ;  that  many  tics  and  hitloty  of  his  times, 
chimnies  were  thrown  down ;  and  all  the  The  firil  cargo  of  the  Egyptian  Antiqui* 
people  were  feen  at  prayers  in  the  ftreets.  ties  taken  from  the  French  army  at  Aician- 
Thc  tov  n  of  Crema  wasalfo  dtmoliflicd  by  dria,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Britifh 
the  earthquake,  and  the  village  of  Menguin,  Mufeum.  It  conlifts  ef  an  immenfe  Hone 
(forty  miles  diftant  from  Lodi)  where  there  bath,  covered  on  the  infitle  and  outfide,  with 
was  a  6ne  lake,  about  ten  miles  in  ctreum*  hieroglyphics  ;  of  a  malTy  (lone  c<  ffi'i,  in¬ 
ference,  has  been  fwallowed  up,  and  not  a  ftribed  with  hieroglyphics ;  of  a  pro^ligious 
fingle  per  Ton  has  been  faved,  nor  does  a  hand  in  ftunc.  part  of  a  ftatue,  which  ir.uft 
iingle  vetligc  of  the  village  remain  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 

An  experiment  is  now  making  at  Paris  height;  of  two  fine  marble  ftaiucs  in  Ro- 
on  the  method  employed  in  Egypt  for  man  habits;  and  of  a  great  vat iety  of  an- 
whiie-wafh.ing  wall*.  I'he  proceis  confifts  cient  Egyptian  Irulptures,  highly  curious, 
in  the  addition  of  a  few  handfuls  of  marine  but  much  defaced  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
fait  to  a  quintal  of  lime,  niiied  for  ufe.  It  A  new  Edition  ol  Mr  I.urr’s  novel,  entit- 
poflefi'es  the  advantage  of  being  attended  led  “  Splendid  MTery,”  will  be  pubiilhed 
with  very  little  expence,  of  killing  itifeds,  in  the  caurfe  of  this  month 
and  dtftroying  the  miafmata,  which  pene-  The  Rev.  Mr  Henly  is  preparing  for  pub- 
trate  walls  frequently  to  a  very  great  depth,  lication  a  cew  poetical  verfion  of  Tibullus's 
An  account  has  lately  been  received  from  Elegies. 

China  of  an  improved  method  of  cutting  A  new  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Ma* 
glafs.  This  procefs  is  performed  by  means  fon’s  Treatife  on  Self'Kiiowlrdge,  accom- 
of  hot  irons,  which  are  faid  to  be  far  fuperior  panied  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  is  at  pre- 
to  the  ufe  ol  the  diamond,  and  will  always  fent  in  the  prefs. 

fucceed  when  that  jewel  fails  *.  Mr  Leflie,  the  traaflator  of  Buffbn  and 

Tiie  Empttor  of  Ruffi.i  has  lately  prefent-  Montbeliard’s  Ornithology,  has  miw  in 
ed,  by  the  hands  of  the  Ruffian  AmbafTador  the  prefs,  a  work,  in  which  he  controverts 
at  Paris,  a  fuperh  diamond  ring  of  great  Dr tierfehers  opinions  coccerning  the  Sun’s 
value,  to  the  learned  Dr  Hager,  as  a  heat. 

compliment  for  his  "  Expfar/ation  of  the  Af.  Denon’s  long  expeded  travels  in  Vp- 
Klementary  eharaftrrs  of  the  Chinese  per  and  I,ower  Egypt,  in  company  with 
JLangT/jge  '’  It  is  wonderful,  that  this  learn.  General  Defaix's  diviilon  of  the  French  ar- 
cd  work,  which  hat  procured  for  its  author  my,  is  at  length  pubiilhed  ;  and  it  the  mnfl 
the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  magnificent  work  which  has  appeared  in 
and  the  attention  of  feveral  foreign  poren-  modern  times.  A  tranflation  has  been  un- 
xates,  has  not  received  the  Imallcfl  patron-  dertaken  under  the  infp<  dion  of  Mr  Arthur 
age  from  the  Eal>  India  Company  nor  ex-  Aikin,  and  the  plates  are  to  be  re.engi  aved 
cited  any  public  notice  in  the  Englifh  Uni-  by  the  beft  Englifh  artifls.  The  original 
verfities.  work  fells  in  London  for  twenty-two 

A  life  of  Chaucer,  by  Mr  Godwin,  in  t  pounds,  but  it  it  fuppofed  that  the  quarto 
VoU.  4to.  is  at  prefent  in  the  prefs,  and  will  edition  o;  the  tranflation  will  be  afforded 
be  publiihfd  early  in  the  enfuing  winter,  for  about  five  guinea.,  and  the  8vo.  edition 
Chaucer  was  the  firfi  writer  in  the  Engiiih  for  about  two  guineas.  Mod  of  the  £- 
language  who  deferved  the  name  of  a  poet,  gyptian  Antiquities  mentioned  above,  are 
and  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  our  reprefented  and  deferibed  in  this  work, 
language,  and  the  father  of  our  pcetry.  Mr  A  Phyfiological  Society  has  been  inllitut- 
Gi'dwin,  therefore,  will  treat  ol  the  origin  ed  at  Birmingham,  for  the  purpofe  of  im- 
ot  Poetry  in  the  different  countries  of  Eu-  proving  its  members  in  Natural  Philofopby, 
rope.  And  at  Chaucer  took  a  very  leading  by  leAurc,  experiment,  and  difeuffion. 
part,  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  liter-  Each  member  is  to  ledure  in  rotation,  on 
ary  world,  we  may  expeft  from  Mr  God*  fome  fubjedl  in  Natural  Philofophy. 

The 

•  This  method  is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  long  been  adopted  by  lapidaries  and  o- 
tbers,  in  preference  to  the  diamond  ;  and  I  have  often  ufed  it  with  fuccefs  in  cutting  out 
circular  pieces  of  glafs  for  the  objedl-Ienfes  of  refra&ing  tclcfcopes.  The  method  of  ufing 
the  hot  iron  is  this  ;  A  mark  is  made  with  a  file  on  the  edge  of  the  ^lafs  which  is  to  be 
cut ;  the  point  of  the  hot  iron  i‘  then  applied  to  this  niaik  ;  the  glafs  immediately  cracks, 
and  in  w*’ never  dtredlion  you  carry  the  hot  iron,  the  glafs  will  ersek  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion.  It  requires,  however,  confiderable  piaiflice  and  care,  before  the  operator  arrive  at 
great  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  hot  iron.  For  it  will  fomctinics  happen,  for 
V/sr.t  of  proper  attention,  mat  the  glafs  will  crack  in  a  wrong  dirediou. 
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The  Literary  and  Philofophicil  Society  cicty,  lately  inftituced  at  Paiirfrr,  has  acci- 
of  Ncwcaftlc  inti-nd  to  cllahliih  a  le<9ure>  dcDTally  difeovered  a  preventive  acsiiid  the 
fnip,  on  the  ruhjrdi  of  Natural  and  Expert-  dtftruflion  of  corn  hy  infedfs.  Having  oc- 
mctital  Philofophy.  cafion,  about  lo  yeats  ago,  to  repair  the 

Mr  Dagricy  has  in  great  forwardn^fs,  a  floor  cf  hii  granary,  he  ufed  the  timhet* 
fcletftion  of  Antique  Gems ;  to  comprite  Italian  poplan  for  that  purpofe.  B-- 
the  mod  admired  and  beautiful  fptcimens  fore  that  time,  his  granary  wa»  infeftrd  with 
oi  the  Greek  Sculptors,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  weevils  aln.uft  every  year,  m  fpite  r,t  every 
have  nor  been  made  public.  precaution  ;  and  fince  layir>g  down  the 

A  iKW  work  on  Engliih  compr  lition  will  poplars,  he  has  ant  ken  one.  .Additional 
foon  be  pubilfhed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Scraggs,  expenmenu  have  confirmed  this  difeo* 
of  Buckingham.  very. 

Dr  Staiigcr  is  about  to  publilh  a  wotk  on  Mr  Davis,  editor  of.  Maclaurin’s  Flux- 
the  netediiy  and  means  of  preventing  con-  ions,  dtc.  will  peblifh  Part  I.  of  a  new  edi- 
tagioii  in  the  Metropolis.  tion  of  the  Principia  on  the  fiill  of  Septem- 

Mr  W.  dole  has  made  a  great  variety  of  her  i8oa.  This  edition  is  to  he  compritVd 
Exp'iumenri,  in  order  to  alccrtain  the  heft  in  fix  parts,  price  as  each,  and  to  be  puh- 
method  of  making  ink,  which  fhall  not  he  lifhcd  on  the  fitfl  of  each  month,  till  com- 
difeharged  by  time  or  chemical  procrflcs.  pleted.  The  work  is  to  contain  an  elegant 
As  the  n  full  of  his  enquiries,  he  commends  Portrait  and  Life  of  the  Author;  Mottf't 
fur  black  ink,  *  Oil  of  Lavender,  xoo  grains;  Englifh  tranflstion  of  the  Principia ;  the 
copal,  in  powder  ay  grains ;  lamp  black.  Laws  of  the  Moon’s  motion,  according  to 
from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  grains;  with  Gravity;  and  Newton's  Syftem  cf  the 
the  iiflitlance  of  a  gen  le  heat,  diffidve  the  world.  We  hope  the  editor  will  endeavour 
cupal  in  the  oil  of  lavender,  in  a  Imall  glafs  to  make  the  Life  as  nearly  authentic  as  pof- 
phial,and  then  mix  the  lamp  black  with  fibie.  The  important  biographical  fketchts 
the  folution  on  any  fmooth  futface.”  The  of  that  great  man.  now  in  the  pcfTeflinn  of 
compofnion  is  to  be  put  into  a  bo-tle,  and  the  public,  feem  tube  Incorreft.  For  in- 
kept  ftom  the  air.  If,  after  a  few  hours,  fiance.  Dr  Hutton,  in  his  Diftioiiaty  at  the 
it  be  found  too  thick,  it  mull  be  diluted  end  of  the  article  Binomeal  Theorem,  fays 
with  a  little  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  turpen.  this  theorem,  “  is  engraved  on  his  (New- 
tinc.orfpiritofwine.  Forced  ink;  “Take  ton’s)  monument  in  Weftrainflcr  Abbey, 
oil  of  lavender,  no  grains;  copal,  in  as  one  of  hi*  greateft  dilcoverics.”  But  a 
powder,  1 7  grains ;  red  fulphariat  of  mer-  corrrfpondent  has  mentioned,  in  the  iatt 
cury.  60  grains.’’  number  of  the  “  Monthly  Magaaine,’’  that 

Mr  R  Duppa,  and  Mr  H.  Howard,  will  he  has  carefully  examined  Newton’s  monu- 
foon  piihlilh  a  felc^ion  of  Outlines,  from  ment  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  but  could  not 
the  mofl  celebrated  Antique  Geras;  with  perceive  on  it  any  traces  of  the  Binomcal 
Remarks  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Theorem. 

Mr  W.  Bullock,  of  Purtiand-ftreet,  has  Mr  Augnflus  B.  Woodward  has  lately 
invented  a  new  draw- back  lock,  for  houfe  offered  to  tnc  public,  “Confiderarions  on  the 
doors.  Suliflance  of  the  Sun.’’  This  work  is  divid- 

CountJnfephTrurehes.fwhopffTefresper-  cd  into  feven  parts,  i.  An  hdforical  re- 
hap.s  the  mull  valuable  colleAion  of  pidlurrs  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the 
of  any  individual  in  the  world,)  has  pub-  lubllance  of  the  Sun.  l.  A  concife  exami- 
lilhed  propofaU  for  the  rftabiifhment  of  a  nation  of  the  opinions  of  the  moderns  un 
Gallery  of  Printings  in  London,  by  remov-  the  particular  nature  of  the  Suu.  j.  The 
ing  th's  collei^ion  of  pi&ures  from  Vienna  author  ules  the  term  EleClron  to  denote 
to  London.  that  peculiar  fubflance,  generally  called  e- 

Mr  Dumont,  of  Geneva,  has  been  print-  Irdlriritr,  or,  the  eieflric  fluid  ;  and  his  own 
ing  at  Paris,  in  French,  from  the  MSS  of  hypothcli^,  that  the  svbstance  of  the  Sun  is 
Mr  Bemham,  in  Englifh,  in  three  vols.  Evo.  tleilron  4.  He  gives  an  hilluncal  account 
two  trcacifes.  the  e>nc  un  Civil,  the  other  of  eleiSric  difcoveriei.  5.  The  Author  cr.u- 
on  Penal  l.egiflation.  nieratcs  forae  of  the  tnoff  remarkahle  phe- 

Dr  BilTct  of  Cht-lf'-a,  is  puhlilhing  a  hif-  numena  in  w'liich  elec^inn,  la;  a  suiistaucr, 
toiy  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  is  alfo  is  obferved  to  he  prefent.  6.  He  next  pro- 
engaged  ill  the  compofition  of  a  novel,  a-  cccds  to  adduce  thofe  coufideraiions,  which 
bounding  in  poignant  literary  latire,  and,  are  chiefly  analogical,  that  lead  him  to  con- 
in  vigorous  ridicule  of  many  of  the  follies  elude,  that  the  fubflancd  of  the  fun  is  elee-. 
and  afledlatioDt  which  now  mark  the  face  Iron.  7.  The  fcvenih  and  lafl  diviCvn  con- 
of  focial  life  in  England.  tains  fuggeftiors  how  to  fuLjedl  tiiis  bypo- 

A  correfpundcnt  of  the  Agricultural  So-  thclis  tv  the  tell  of  dirc<fl  experiment. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE.  Paris,  Augujl  4. 

Paris,  Aug.  i. — Message,  July  19.  The  Audience  of  the  Corps  Diplo- 
ACTS  OF  GOVERNMENT.  luatique  ycftcrday,  was  interrupted  by 

7'Z!/CoNsui.o//iieREPOBLicrt/i«fCoN-  the  introdutlion  of  the  CoDlervative 
SERVATivE  Senate.  Senate. 

“  Senators,  Citizen  Barthelemj,  the  Prtfidenf, 

ON  the  6th  of  May  lad,  the  Tribu-  fpoke  as  follows 

nate  expreCTed  a  with  that  a  ftriking  «*  Citizen  First  Consul, 
pledge  of  National  Gratitude  might  be  «  The  French,  grateful  for  the  itn- 
made  to  the  Firft  ConluL — That  widi  rnenfe  fervices  you  have  rendered  to 
was  applauded  by  the  Legiflative  Body,  them,  wilh  that  the  Firft  Magiftracy  of 
and  repeated  by  a  movement  the  State  Ihould  be  irrevocably  placed 

of  the  Citizens.  The  Senate  raifed  its  in  your  hands.  In  thus  conferring  it 
tiiougbts  ftill  higher ;  and  iu  the  accom-  upon  you  for  Life,  they  only  exprefs 
plithinent  of  that  wKh,  it  hoped  to  fand  tne  opinion  of  the  Senate,  as  ftated  in 
the  lure  means  of  giving  to  the  Govern-  its  Senatus  Confultum  of  the  Sth  of  May. 
ment  that  ftability  which  alone  can  mul-  The  nation,  by  this  folenr.n  add  of  grati- 
tiply  the  relources  of  the  nation,  efla-  tude,  confides  to  you  the  talk  of  confo- 
blilh  confidence  without  credit  with-  lidating  our  inftitutions. 
in,  infpirit  Allies,  difeourage  enemies,  “  A  new  career  commences  for  the 
extinguilk  the  flames  of  war,  permit  the  Firft  Conful— after  prodigies  of  valour 
eiijov.-nent  of  the  fruits  of  Peace,  and  and  military  talents,  he  has  terminated 
leave  to  future  wifdom  the  talk  of  exe-  the  War,  and  obtained  every  where  the 
curing  every  thing  that  can  be  concciv-  moft  honourable  conditions  of  Peace, 
ed  as  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  a  The  French  People  under  his  aulpices 
Free  People.  The  Firft  Conlul  was  of  have  afluihed  the  attitude  and  charac- 
opinion  that  the  circumltances  of  his  firft  ter  of  true  greatnefs.  He  is  the  pacili- 
nomination  prevented  him  from  accept-  cator  of  nations,  and  the  Reftorer  of 
ing  the  propofed  re-eledlion,  unlefs  it  France— His  name  alone  is  a  tower  of 
be  fpeciflcally  conferred  by  the  French  Itrength. 

People,  thereby  giving  a  proof  of  their  «  Already  an  Adminiftration  of  lefs 
attachment  to,  and  permanent  confi-  than  three  years  has  almoft  made  us  for- 
deuce  in,  the  Magiftrate  who  had  been  get  that  epoch  of  anarchy  and  calami- 
the  objed  of  their  firft  choice.  In  this  ties  which  feemed  to  have  dried  up  the 
manner  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  fources  of  public  profperity. 
carry  into  executions  the  idea  of  the  Se-  “  But  evils  yet  remain  to  be  healed, 
rate.  The  French  People  have  given  and  inquietudes  to  be  diffipated.  The 
their  anlwer;  the  Government  has  re-  French  People,  after  having  aftonillied 
ceived  from  aitaoft  all  the  Departments,  the  world  by  warlike  exploits,  expert 
the  acts  which  contain  the  exprelTion  of  you.  Citizen  Firft  Conful,  all  the  be- 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  to  the  nefits  of  that  peace  which  you  have  pro- 
Senate  we  have  thought  in  this  new  cured  for  them. 

ca'e,  that  it  belongs  to  colleft  and  pro-  “  If  feeds  of  difeord  ftill  exift,  the 
inulgate  the  w.thcs  of  the  people.  We  Proclamation  of  the  Perpetual  Confu- 
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pf  what  People  more  enlightened,  or 
more  leniible,  can  he  dellrc  the  eltccm 
and  attachment  ? 

“  The  Conlcrvative  Senate  will  afll)ci- 
ate  itlelf  with  all  the  geneiuus  maxims 
ol  Government.  It  will  fecond,  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power,  every  amcliora 
tion  wnich  ihall  have  for  its  end  the 
prevention  of  the  return  of  thofe  evils  by 
whii  h  we  have  been  fo  long  aftlided, 
and  the  extcnfion  and  conl'o.idation  of 
thofe  benefits  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  us.  it  is  their  duty  alfo  to  con> 
tribute  to  the  accomplilhment  of  the 
w  Ihcs  f  the  People,  which  have  been 
manifelled  in  a  manner  lb  honourable 
to  their  zeal  and  their  difeernment. 

“  The  Senatus  Confulturo,  which  the 
Senate  in  a  Body  now  prefent  to  you, 
Citizen  Firlt  Conful,  contains  the  cx- 
prefiion  of  its  own  grati  ude.  1  he  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  Sovere  gn  Will,  it  was  of 
opinion,  could  not  better  fulfil  the  in- 
tentiors  of  the  French  People,  than  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  arts^to  per¬ 
petuate  the  remembrance  of  this  memo¬ 
rable  event.” 

After  this  addrefs.  Citizen  Barthele- 
my,  ti  e  Prefident,  read  the  Att,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  tenor  : 

SENATUS  CONSOLTtJM. 

Extra  from  the  Regtjler  of  the  Confer- 
votive  Senate  of  the  id  of  Attguji. 

The  Confervativc  Senate,  of  tnc  Con- 
Hitution,  deliberating  upon  the  MeiLge 
oftheConluls  of  the  Republic,  of  the 
sjith  ult.  Seeing  the  Procci's  Verbal  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Special  Committee,  and 
which  Itatcs,  that  3,S77»aS9  Citizens 
have  taken  their  Intfrages,  and  that 
3, cdSjSSs  Citizens  have  voted,  that  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  thould  be  appointed 
Conful  fur  Life. 

Coofidcring  that  the  Senate,  cftablifli- 
ed  by  the  Conllitution  as  the  organ  of  the 
people,  in  every  thing  in  which  the  lb 
cial  compact  is  interefted,  ought  to  ma- 

I  nifelf  in  a  I'plendid  manner  the  national 
gratitude  towards  the  conquering  and 
pacifieating  Hero,  and  to  proclaim  Ib- 
lenmly  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  French 
People  to  give  to  the  Government  every 
necclTiry  itability  and  independence,  in 
order  to  enfure  the  profperity  and  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Republic,  decrees  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  liie  French  People  do  ap¬ 
point,  and  the  Senate  do  proclaim,  Na- 

I  poleon  Bonaparte  Firft  Conful  for  Life, 

r  I.  AStatueofPeacc,holdingmoneband 
the  Laurel  of  Vidory,  and  iuthc  other 

I 


the  Decree  of  the  Senate,  (liall  attefl  to 
pudenty  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation, 

3.  The  Sei  ate  iha.l  convey  to  the  Firft 
Cunful  the  cxprelhun  of  the  confidence, 
the  love,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
French  people.  (Signed) 

BAR.THELE.MT,  Prcft. 

The  Firft  Conful  replied  as  follows : 

“  Senators, 

“  The  liL  of  a  Citizen  belongs  to 
his  country.  The  people  of  France  w  illt 
that  the  whole  of  mine  ihould  be  ronfe- 
crated  to  their  f'crvice,  and  1  obey.  In 
giving  me  this  new,  and  permanent 
pledge  of  their  confidence,  they  have  im- 
pofed  upon  me  the  duty  cf  maintaining 
the  fy  ftem  of  the  Laws  and  Inftiti^ions  of 
the  Republic.  By  my  efforts,  oy  your 
co-operation,  Citizen  Senators,  and  that 
of  the  Conltituted  Authorities,  and  by 
the  confidence  and  will  of  this  immenfe 
people,  the  Lib.rty,  Equality,  and  Pro- 
I'peri’.y  of  the  people  ot  France  will  be 
f'ecurcd  from  all  the  accidents  which 
arile  from  the  uncertainty  of  futurity.— 
The  beft  people  fhall,  as  they  deferve, 
be  the  molt  happy,  and  tlicir  happiiicis 
fhall  contribute  to  that  i  f  all  Europe. 

“  Con  tent  with  having  been  called  jiy 
the  order  utHim  fiomwliom  every  thing 
emanates,  to  bring  back  upon  the  earth 
J uftice.  Order,  and  Equality,  1  lhail  hear 
my  laft  hour  found  without  regret,  and 
without  any  uncafinefs  about  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  future  generations. 

“  Senators,  receive  my  thanks  for 
this  folemn  proceeding.  Fhc  defire  cf 
the  Senate  has  expreffed  the  w  ilh  of  the 
jieople  01  France,  and  is  thereby  more 
ttrongly  connected  with  whatever  re¬ 
mains  to  be  di  ne  for  the  happinefs  of  ' 
the  people  of  France.  It  is  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  me  to  be  aflbred  of  this  by  the 
Ipeech  of  fo  diftinguilhed  a  Prefident.” 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  then  re¬ 
tired. 

At  the  Audience  which  fuccceded, 
the  following  Engliili  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  were  prefenud  by  Mr  Mcr- 
ry : 

Lord  Holland,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Mr 
Grey,  M.  P.  Coi.  Brereton,  Lieut.-Co- 
lonel  Baldwin,  Captain  VVilbraham,  Mr 
Cockerell,  M.  P.  Mr  Francis,  M.  P- 
Mr  Francis,  junior,  Mr  Porfonby,  Capt. 
Eyre,  Mr  Baker,  Captain  Eyton,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jones,  Lieutenant  Warner,  Mr 
Heathcote,  Mr  Marcll,  Mr  Skene,  Cap¬ 
tain  Stroud,  Mr  Parry,  Mr  Carlyon. 

The  following  Cucular  Letter  has"^ 
been 
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ftrtstion  of  the  Firft  Conful.  For  tliu 
purpofe,  when  one  of  the  two  places 
lecomcs  vacant,  the  Firft  Conful  fhall 
f  refent  one  to  ti  v  Senate  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  appointed,  h-  may  prefent  a  fccond, 
and  if  he  is  not  appointed,  a  third,  who 
muft  he  appointed. 

When  the  Firft  Conful  deems  it  con¬ 
venient,  he  may  prefent  a  Citizen  to 
fucceed  him  after  his  death,  according 
to  the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  preceding 
Article. 

The  Citizen  appointed  to  fuccced  the 
Firit  Conful,  thall  take  the  Oath  to  the 
Republic  from  the  hands  of  the  Firft 
Conful,  alTifteJ  by  the  Second  and  Third 
Confult,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate, 
the  R1  nifters,  the  Council  of  State,  Lc- 
giflative  Body,  Sic. 

The  Oath  lhall  be  as  follows : 

“  I  fwear  to  ina’mtain  the  Cooftitu- 
tion,  to  refpedt  the  liberty  of  Con- 
fcience,  to  op^ofe  the  return  of  Feudal 
Inftitutions  ;  never  to  make  Warexcept 
for  the  Defence  and  Glory  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  to  employ  the  Power  with 
which  I  (liall  be  invelled,  only  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  People,  from  whom  and 
for  whom  I  have  received  it.” 

The  Oath  being  taken,  be  (hall  take 
h  s  feat  in  the  Senate,  immediately  next 
the  Firft  Conful. 

The  Firft  Conful  may  depofit  in  the 
Archives  of  Government,  his  willi  as  to 
the  nomination  of  a  SucceiTur  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  Senate  after  his  death. 
In  that  cafe,  he  (hall  fummon  the  Se¬ 
cond  and  Third  Confuh,  the  Mmifters, 
and  the  Prefident  of  the  Sedlions  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  their  prefence  he 
ihall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Paper  fealed  with  his  Sral,  in  which 
bis  Will  IS  contained.  The  paper  (hall 
be  fubferibed  by  all  thoi'e  prefent  at  the 
afl.  The  Secretary  of  State  (hall  depo¬ 
fit  it  amongft  the  Archives  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  prefence  of  the  hlinillers 
and  the  Prefideatsof  the  Seflions  of  the 
Council  of  State.  The  Firft  Conlul 
may  withdraw  his  Depot,  obferving  the 
formalities  preferibed  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

After  the  death  of  the  Firft  Conful, 
if  his  Will  is  depofited,  the  Paper  which 
contains  it  fhall  be  t.nken  from  amongft 
the  Archives  of  Government  by  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  in  the  prefence  of  tl  e 
hlinidcrs  and  Prefidentsof  the  Sefliens 
cf  the  Council  of  State ;  its  integrity 

LJ.AJag.  Aug.  I  Sot. 
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and  identity  being  recognized  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  Second  and  Thi'd  Confub. 

If  th:  perfon  prefented  by  the  Fiift 
Conful  is  not  appointed,  the  Second  and 
Third  Confuls  (hall  each  prefent  one  ; 
and  in  cafe  neither  (liall  be  appointed, 
they  (hall  each  prefent  another,  one  of 
which  la  It  two  muft  be  appointed,  lit 
every  cafe,  the  prefentations  and  ap¬ 
pointments  muft  be  concluded  within 
24  hours  after  the  death  of  the  Firit 
Conful. 

The  L^w  (liall  fix  for  the  life  of  each 
Firft  Conful,  the  expentes  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

THE  SENATE. 

The  Senate  is  to  regulate  by  a  Sfnatus 
Consuitum,  1  ft.  The  Conftitution  of  the 
Colonics,  id.  Every  thing  neceffary 
for  the  Conftitution,  w’hichhas  not  been 
previoully  provided;  and,  3d,  It  is  to 
explain  tiiefe  Articles  of  the  Conftitu¬ 
tion  upon  which  any  doubts  may  ar.fc. 

'I'he  Senate,  by  atts  iiititled  Senu:us 
Consulia,  may, 

lit,  Sufpend  in  any  Departmert  the 
Functions  of  Jurors  for  five  years,  if  ne- 
ceflliry. 

id,  It  may  declare  any  Department 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  Con’.titution, 
if  circumftances  n  quire  it. 

3d,  It  is  to  determine  the  period  at 
whurh  perfous  who  are  liable  by  virtue, 
of  the  46th  Article  of  the  Conftitution, 
(liall  be  brought  beioie  the  Tribunals  of 
Trial. 

4th,  It  is  to  annul  the  judgmen's  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Tribunals,  when 
their  decifioiu  are  inconliftent  with  the 
fafety  of  the  State. 

5!h,  It  dilTolves  the  Legiftative  Body 
and  the  Tribunate. 

6th,  It  cliuies  the  Confuls. 

The  plans  of  Senatus  Confulta  r.rc  *0  be 
previoully  difcuiTed  in  a  Privy  Couned, 
compofed  of  the  Confuls,  two  Mmifters, 
two  Senators,  two  Counfdlors  of  State, 
and  two  grand  (tlTictrs  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. — The  Chief  Conlul  is  t  j  no¬ 
minate  the  IMemfters  who  arc  to  com- 
pofe  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Firft  Conful  ratifies  Treaties  of 
Peace  and  Alliance,  after  having  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  lie 
is  to  communicate  them  to  the  Senate 
before  they  are  promulgated. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  eiifuing  year,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  eleflion  cf 
J4  Citizens  to  complete  the  number  cf 
80  Senators.  This  nomination  is  to  be 
made 
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made  by  tbe  Senate  on  the  prefentation 
of  the  Firft  Conful. 

The  hliniftcrs  of  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  Lepfion  of  Honour  are  to  be  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  whatever  their  age 
may  be. 

The  Firft  Conful  may  add  to  the  Se¬ 
nate,  (without  any  previous  prefentation 
by  the  Eleiftoral  Colleges  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments,)  any  Citizens  diftinguilhed  for 
their  fervices  and  their  talents. 

COUNSELLORS  OF  STATE. 

The  Counfellors  of  State  are  never  to 
exceed  the  number  cf  fifty. 

LEGISLATIVE  BODY. 

Every  Department  is  to  have  in  the 
Legidative  body,  a  number  of  Members 
proportioned  to  the  extent  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Department. 

THE  TRIBUNATE. 

After  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Re- 
public.the  Tribunate  (hall  be  reduced  to 
so  Memb'rs ;  half  of  the  so  arc  to  go 
out  every  three  years. 

administration  of  justice. 

There  is  to  be  one  Grand  Judge 
Minifter  of  Juftice.  He  is  to  have  a  dif- 
tin^tuilhed  place  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  State.  He  is  to  prefidc  in 
theTribunals  of  Appeal  whenever  Go¬ 
vernment  thinks  fit.  He  has  a  right  to 
watch  over  the  Tribunals  and  the  Jufti- 
ces  of  the  Peace,  and  to  review  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Tribunal  of  CalTation,  the  Mini¬ 
fter  of  J uftice  being  Prefident,  has  a  right 
to  cenfure  over  other  Tribunals ;  it  may, 
upon  ferious  cauf’e,  I'ufpcnd  the  other 
Judges,  auJ  may  fummon  them  before 
the  Grand  Judge,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduft. 

The  Tribunals  of  Appeal  have  the 
rightef  i-.fpedling  the  pnceedings  of  the 
Civil  Tribunals  cf  this  Diflrift,  and  the 
Civil  Tribunals  have  the  fame  right 
With  regard  to  the  Juft.ces  of  the  Peace 
in  their  DiftriH. 

The  Members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Caf- 
fr.tlon  (cr  Super. or  Tribunal  of  Appeal,) 
are  appointed  by  the  Senate  on  the  pre¬ 
fentation  of  the  Chief  Conful.  He  is 
to  prefent  three  Perfons  for  every  place 
that  is  vacant. 

OF  MERCY. 

The  Firft  Conful  has  the  power  of 
extending  Mercy,  after  having  heaid 
the  ca*"e  d  feuffed  in  a  Privy  Council, 
compofeJ  of  the  Grand  Judge,  two  Mi- 
rifttrs.two  Senators,  two  Counfellors  of 


State,  and  two  Members  of  the  fupetfoe 
Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

The  Council  of  State,  after  having 
difeufied  the  above  Projet,  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  by  the  Confuls, 
Approve  of  it,  and  decree  that  it  (hall  be 
prefented  to  the  Confuls  according  to 
the  regular  form. 

(Signed)  J.  G.  Locre. 

Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State. 
(Approved)  Bonaparte,  Firft  Conful. 

H.  B.  Maret,  Sec.  of  Star. 

The  Projet  of  the  above  Senatus  Con- 
fultum  was  laid  before  the  Conliervative 
Senate  by  the  Coumcllors  of  State  Reg- 
mcr,  Portalis,  and  DelTolles,  and  was  ad¬ 
opted  by  them  in  the  Sitting  cf  that 
day  (the  4th  inft.) 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON  —Augu/i  17. 

We  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  general  appearance  and  progrefs  of 
the  harv>.ll,  which  we  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  one  of  the  fined  that  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  In  Surrey,  Mid- 
dlefex,  Berkfhirc,  Oxfordlhire,  Buck- 
inghamlhire,  Eftex,  and  Sufl'cx,  the  reap¬ 
ing  commenced  generally  at  th*  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  week.  About  Hereford 
It  began  on  Wed.  el’day;  and  gtnerally 
in  Worcefterlhire  on  Thurfday.  In  nu¬ 
merous  places,  the  harveft  is  not  only  car¬ 
ried,  but  the  land  is  laid  down  under  tur¬ 
nips. — The  dilbanding  of  the  militia, 
and  the  reduHion  of  lo  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  military  cftabLlhment,  have 
given  to  the  farmers  every  necelTary 
aftillance,  and  enabled  them  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather.  The 
turnips  are  finer  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod  fiuce  their  introduclion  into  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  after-grafs  and  clovers 
make  ample  amends  fur  th:  deficiency 
in  the  early  crops.  Peafe,  beans,  &.c. 
are  all  abundant,  and  the  farmer  in  molt 
places  carried.  The  Hay  in  Devon- 
fliire,  Hercfordlhire,  Shropftiire,  and 
moft  of  the  northern  counties,  has  been 
well  faved  ;  it  is  only  in  the  counties 
contiguous  to  the  capital,  where  the  hay 
harvelt  is  always  forward,  that  it  has 
been  unfavourable. 

Tu'Jday,  Augvft  3. 

M.  Gamerin,  Madame  Garnerin,  and 
Mr  Duncan  Glaftford,  afeended  in  a  Bal¬ 
loon  at  feven  o’clock  this  evening  at 
Vauxhall,  and  after  traverfing  a  grejt 
quantity  of  (pace,  landed  fafely  at  eight 
o’clock, 
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o’c’oek,  in  Lord  Roflynn’s  Grounds  at  don  tlic  advantages  of  the  Prefs,  becaufe 
HampUead.  When  at  a  confiderable  manual  labour  was  abridged  by  it  ?  Yet 
hi  igiit  above  the  River,  a  Kitten  was  the  writers  before  employed  might  coin- 
kt  down  in  a  Balket,  by  a  Parachute,  plain,  as  our  manufacturers  now  do. 

It  defeended  at  firft  with  great  veiocity,  that  their  employment  was  injured, 
bat  the  Parachute  foon  expanded,  and  Again,  could  we  wilh  to  abolilh  the  ufe 
Pufs  landed  in  pcrfedlfaftty  in  the  Gar-  ot  the  Plough,  and  cultivate  the  earth 
dens  at  Milbank.  A  paper  was  tied  to  with  the  fpade  alone  }  Certainly  not. 
her  with  thefe  words,"  This  Kitten  af-  The  ufie  of  thefe  machines  excited  no 
cended  in  a  Balloon  ;  whoever  will  bring  fenl'ation,  becaufe  they  were  familiar  to 
It  to  Madame  Garnerin,  will  receive  us  1  and  fo  it  would  be  with  the  ma- 
One  Guinea  Reward.”  She  was  taken  chinery  to  facilitate  the  manufadlure  of 
up  by  a  Waterman,  in  good  health,  cloth,  which,  notwithiianding  the  pre- 
though  in  great  conilemation,  and  a  judice  agaoilt  it,  by  increafing  our  trade 
little  bruifed.  M.  Garnerin  and  Mr  would  add  to  the  etnployment  of  the 
Glafsford  waved  the  fiags  of  Great  Bn-  tpanuladfurers,  inllead  of  diminifliing  it. 
tain  and  France.  Madame  Garnerin  Ilis  Lordlliip  then  remarked,  that  even 
was  elegantly  drelTed  in  white  muflin,  if  the  workmen  in  the  manufadfories 
and  w'as  in  high  fpirirs.  She  is  a  hand-  w  ere  under  real  inilcad  of  imaginary 
Inme  woman.  M.  Garnerin  received  hardihips,  it  was  unpardonable  in  this 
for  his  afcenfion  Ij.  250,  and  a  third  of  country  to  refort  to  rioting,  fince  they 
the  receipts.  There  was  an  immenfe  could  with  facility  apply  to  Parliament 
crowd  of  fpedlators,  and  a  great  num-  for  redrefs,  and  their  caie  would  be 
t’r  of  pickpockets.  coolly  and  eandidiy  difculfed  by  Parlia- 

tohs  Court  Phyfician  at  Schwerin,  ment.  He  cone  uded  with  Ihewing  the 
BoBcho*^,  lias  received  from  the  Em-  neceflity  for  all  Magillrates,  Peace  Ol- 
peroc  I'l  Ivuifia  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  fibers,  &cc.  to  be  vigilant  in  fupprening 
ring,  lor  a  copy  of  his  work,  called,  a  every  germ  and  fymptum  of  dilotder  ou 
Complete  Treatifeon  the  Cow  Fox.  its  hrit  appearance. 

Friday,  Au^ujl  6.  Friday,  Augujl  »0. 

ThcSeffions  of  the  Peace  for  Salifbury  Injlance  of  Courage  and  Brutality. 
were  held  before  the  WuHhipful  the  This  day  a  dreadful  Battle  took  place 
Mayor,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  in  a  field  on  the  Tyburn  Road,  betwixt 
Radnor,  the  Recorder,  and  other  Magi-  Belcher  and  Bourke.  After  fourteen 
ftrates.  rounds,  Bourke  was  taken  up  in  a  ft  ate 

The  Noble  Earl  delivered  a  very  im-  of  infenfibility,  much  cut  and  bruifed. 
preflive  charge,  at  the  commencement  He  was  heard  to  groan  very  much  as 
of  which  he  exprelfed  his  regret  that  a  he  was  conveyed  home  in  a  Hackney 
part  of  the  county  of  Wilts  (iiouid  be  at  Coach.  Indeed,  he  could  neither  f.e 
prefent  the  feene  of  riot  and  diforder.  It  ror  ftand.  Belcher  w  as  not  in  the  leait 
might  be  thought  that  this  was  not  a  hurt,  except  one  bruife ;  after  the  vic- 
fubjefl  of  confideration  in  a  Court  fo  tury,  which  intitles  him  to  be  called  the 
limited  in  its  jurifdibtion  ;  but  this  ob-  Champiunof  England,  he  leapt  up  three 
jedtion  would  not  weigh,  when  it  was  tiroes  three  feet  high,  amiUlt  the  ap- 
recolletded  how  fuddeuly  t  c  baneful  plaufcs  of  the  people.— About  three 
influence  of  this  deftrudive  fpirit  might  thoufand  perfons  were  prefent,  and  i:ri- 
reach  the  city,  on  account  of  the  ufe  of  roenfe  furas  were  Ijft  and  won  upon 
machinery,  invented  to  lighten  human  this  favage  occafion. 
labour,  to  promote  our  manufadures,  j 

and  increafe  our  national  profpenty. 

That  thefe  were  the  cffedls  of  the  ufe  york  assizes. 

of  that  macl.inery  could  rot  be  doubt-  Breach  of  Pronafe  of  Marriage. 
cd  ;  and  his  Lordlhip  begged  to  illuttrate  Storey  v.  Eagle. 

the  polition  by  two  familiar  examples Mr  Serjeau;  Hey  wood  ftated  the  cafe 
Before  the  invention  of  Printing,  know-  of  the  Piantiff ;  l.ecbferved,  that  of  all 
ledg;  could  be  ditl'eminatpd  by  the  pen  the  wounds  which  can  be  given  to  the 
alone  ;  were  our  ancetlors,  he  alked,  feelings  of  an  individual,  the  one  which 
better  off  than  ourfelves,  in  confequcnce  is  perhaps  the  rooft  feverely  felt,  is  that 
of  their  confined  mode  of  communica-  injury  for  which  his  client  now  fought 
tion  ?  Or  could  any  one  willt  to  abaq-  for  compeul'atioc.  She  was,  it  is  true. 


-  ?jyiysiw^:  ^ 
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in  a  very  hunibls  fituation  of  life,  a 
maid  I'ervant  j  but  the  feelings  of  the 
humblelt  individual  are  not  wantorily 
barbaroufly  to  be  outraged  in  this 
free  Ci  uiitry,  nor  folcnin  pronnifes  to 
be  b  oken  uitLout  giving  that  individ¬ 
ual  a  fight  to  app-al  to  a  Jury  tor  a 
comp-nfat  on  adequate  to  tne  injury 
fufta;r.ed.  It  was  not  merely  to  recover 
damages  that  hii client  brought  the  pre- 
Lnt  actio  ’,  but  a  fo  to  vindicate  t  er 
c'.ia.acter,  which  ll.e  found  might  funer 
from  id  f’odden  and  ur.acountablc  a  de¬ 
ft  rtion  as  fl.e  esprricnr  d  I'rom  tlic  man 
who  had  publicly  profeiTtd  linilelfl.cr 
It  ver,  and  courted  let  for  two  years, 
ai  d  yet  fpi  tied  her  the  d  .y  before  that 
V  inch  was  a;  po.nttJ  for  theif  marriage, 
a. id  mairieJ  another.  'J'hc  Defendant 
in  this  aiStion  was  alfo  bimfelt  in  a  liuin- 
bie  litustiim  of  iife ;  he  had  l  een  an 
h  IHer  in  tlie  town  of  Knarefliourgh 
when  firft  he  began  his  coart(hi|’,  but 
is  now  an  imikccper  in  that  town,  and 
wo’-th  6dc1.  by  his  own  cor.fenion. 

'ri'c  cal':  being  fully  proved,  I.ord 
I'llenburough  fiid,  that  it  had  been 
t  Icnrly  proved  ihat  the  Defendant  liad. 
Loth  by  hij  conduct,  and  by  tis  expr  I's 
prcmife,  railed  expectations  wliich  he 
had  defrauded,  and  hopes  w  hich  he  had 
deceived:  the  Jury  weie,  therefore, 
bound  to  give  cuinpenratiun  in  damages 
tortile  injury  fo  received  from  the  Dc- 
lendant  by  the  Plaintiff. — There  weic 
however,  no  very  aggravating  ciicum- 
ilanccs  attending  this  cafe,  and,  in  giv¬ 
ing  dan.ages,  the  Jury  ihould  take  care 
j'.c’t  utteily  to  ruin  the  Defendant. 

The  Jury,  found  for  the  PiaintilT — 
I'ifiy  Pounds  Damages, 

Thurfday  were  landed  at  Plymouth, 
fifteen  large  cafes,  full  of  curious  pillars, 
llatues,  and  inferiptions,  from  Kgypt, 
lliipped  ill  Ls  Diane,  of  44  guns,  Capt. 
.Stephenfo  ,  at  Alexandria,  by  order  of 
Lord  Elgin,  .\mbalVador  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Tlicfe  cafes  ot  curiolit.es  are  to 
remain  under  the  Cufiom-houle  locks 
till  orders  are  received  from  the  Comm'f- 
foners  of  the  Cultoir.s  in  London,  as  to 
tlieir  iuture  diipul'al. 

The  Kdlowing  OflTicers  of  the  Royal 
INIarine  Corps,  on  account  of  their  emi¬ 
nent  I'crviccs,  are  to  retire  upon  thrir 
full  pay; — Colonels  Vavlo,  Macdonald, 
Cuming,  Monro,  Spry,  Archibald. — 
Captains  Patten,  A.  Ball,  Colby,  Folte.r, 
G.  Young,  Weir,  Simpibr.,  Iloppcr. — 
Captain  Lieutenant  Rea.  Firll  Lieuts, 


Halls,  Ranfley,  Ede.  Second  Lieuts. 
Tait,  R.  W'.  P.  Day,  and  Giee". 

On  Tuefday morning, ateight  o’clock, 
a  very  fingular  circuir.ftancc  o-  curred  at 
Tcignmouth.  I'he  lea,  at  low  water,  in- 
llanianeoufly  role  and  fell  nearly  two 
feet,  f  veral  tim  s,  in  the  fpace  of  ten 
minutes;  and  the  filhing  fmacks  at  fca 
exp  rienced  fuch  a  violent  commotion, 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  loft. 
The  fame  phenomenon  has  been  obferved 
at  Exmuuth,  Weymouth.,  and  feveral 
places  along  the  coaft. 

Snfur/t.iy,  August  ir. 

Tlionias  C'lioptr,  Ufe  Mate  of  the  brig 
Adventure,  ftinl:  eff  brighton,  underwen: 
an  rx.iniiiiation  luforc  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Hand-bills  bad  been  lent  from  the  Man- 
fioii. bottle  to  the  (oaft  of  Suffolk,  where  ho 
was  funpofed  to  be  cunceaKd,  olfering  a  re¬ 
ward  of  lool.lur  iilsafprcheiiGon;  andthele 
bills  being  fccii  by  the  prifoocr’a  frhndi, 
they  informed  the  Magiftratei  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  that  they  would  deliver  him  up  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  being  admitted  as  King's  evi¬ 
dence  againft  tlie  Captain  and  others  be. 
longing  to  the  velfel.  He  was  according¬ 
ly  brought  to  town  on  Siturday.  When 
broiighr  before  the  Lord  Mayor  he  made  a 
full  conTtflioii  of  this  nefarious  tranfaelion. 
He  faid  he  was  the  perfun  who  had  bored 
holes  in  rhe  brig  \vi:h  an  augur,  which  he 
faid  lie  did  by  cIk-  direClinn  of  pcrfoiis  whofs 
names  we  fliail  not  metition.— ilealfulvvore 
that  the  fliip  had  been  plundered  previous 
to  this  iranfaclion  ;  and  that  every  thing 
had  been  dune  with  a  defign  to  defraud  the 
tJnderwi  iters.  Two  other  perfons  were 
then  examined  ;  one  of  tlaem  was  a  water¬ 
man  and  lighteinian,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  goods  to  the  veftil  when 
taking  in  her  lading  in  l.ondon.  He  fwoie 
that  by  particular  defiie  of  peil'ons  whom 
we  fliall  not  name,  he  dcpofitcd  in  a  certain 
wharf  ten  tons  of  bale  goods,  which  (hould 
have  been,  and  were  undciftoud  to  have 
been  put  on  board  the  brig  as  part  of  her 
cargo.  The  other  witnefs  had  been  on 
board  the  brig  for  the  purpofe  of  being  a 
fujier-cargo,  hut  left  I’.cr  in  the  Do.rns,  in 
confeqnenee  of  not  having  a  propei  fettlc- 
nient  with  the  ov.-ers.  He  fwore  the  brig 
was,  when  lie  left  her,  in  very  good  conjr- 
tion,  fit  to  weatlier  the  huy  of  Biicuy.  and 
perform  her  iiuer.ded  voyage  froui  London 
to  Leghorn.  'I'hc  whole  of  the  crew  of 
this  brig,  together  with  the  owners  are 
now  in  cuftody,  and  will  ihortly  be  all 
brought  together  fora  final  examination. 

The  Adventure  has  been  weighed  up  and 
gone  to  Shoreham.  The  plank  through 
which  the  hole  was  made, in  coiifeqiience  of 
which  fhe  funk,  has  been  taken  out  of  her, 
ftud  fent  fcalcd  up  19  Lundon. 

FriJejt 


yiffjirs  in 

Friday,  August  iT. 

The  final  examination  took  place  at 
tUc  Manlion-houfe,  of  William  Codling, 
captain  of  the  Adventure  brig.  Tiio- 
niai  Coop,  r,  mate  of  the  laid  vclTel,  who 
was  admitted  as  a  K.ini;’s  evidence,  de- 
pofcd,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
O.iptaii.  to  join  m  a  fcheine  for  linking 
the  vcflcl,  after  having  firft  plundered 
her.  On  Saturday  nigLtrhe,  by  defire 
of  the  Captain,  broke  open  I'oiue  boxes 
coiitainiiig  watches,  which  the  Captaiu 
carried  alhorc  at  Deal ;  the  Captain  pro* 
viilcd  augurs  for  boring  holes  in  the 
fltip’s  bottom,  afid  the  next  day,  the  vcl- 
l-l  being  near  Brigton,  the  witnefs,  at 
the  Captain’s  defire,  bored  feveral  holes 
in  the  lliip’s  bottom  j  that  on  Sunday, 
finding  the  Ihip  make  a  good  deal  of  wa¬ 
ter,  they  were  all  bufily  employed  at  the 
pumps ;  but  the  Captain  cried  out, 

“  D— "■■n  you,  ntver  mind  her  ;  d - n 

the  pumps,  let  her  go  to  the  bottom.’’ 
Several  boats  came  olf  to  her  afliltance, 
but  the  Captain  would  not  futferth’.m 
to  come  alungfide,  but  called  out  to 
them  to  (land  oif,  faying  they  Ihould 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  veiTel  till  he 
had  dune  with  her.  It  was  alfo  proved, 
that  feveral  kinds  of  goods  had  been  or. 
dered  to  be  iliipped  on  board  the  .Ad¬ 
venture,  which  never  was  put  aboard, 
though  they  were  infured.  The  evi¬ 
dence  being  clufed,  Capt.  Codling  and 
Mr  MT'ariane  refulVd,  at  the  prefent 
llage  of  the  bufmelV,  to  m.ike  any  de¬ 
fence,  but  requclled  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  bail.  This  was  refuted,  and 
they  were  fully  committed  to  Newgate, 
to  take  ilietr  trials  capitallv,  at  the  next 
Admiralty  SelTions  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  following  remarkable  circum- 
llance  may  be  depended  on  as  a  fail ; — 
'I'he  ihip  Fair  American,  was  loft  about 
fix  years  ago  off  the  llle  of  Wight,  and 
many  boxes  and  other  property  were 
ftolen  from  her;  yefterday  morning, 
(Auguft  7oth,)  however,  Mcffis  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Gray,  who  were  principally  iii- 
terefted,  received  a  box  containing  49 
watches,  and  within  it  thisiliort  note:  “ 
Advertife  thefc,  that  the  right  owner 
may  have  them,  and  when  I  fee  that 
done,  I  will  fend  you  the  remainder.” 

Shortly  before  Prince  Henry  of  Fruf- 
fia  died,  he  gave  orders  to  Count  Ro- 
cheaymon,  his  Adjutant,  to  take  to  the 
King  bis  nephew,  after  his  burial,  the 
fword  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  wore 
in  the  Seven  Years  War,  with  which  Le 
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gained  fo  many  brilliant  vidlories  for  the 
Fruflian  Monarchy.  The  Prince’s  re¬ 
mains  were  mterred  on  the  5tli  inilant, 
{Augufi,)  in  th'  chapel  of  the  F»Uce  of 
Kheiniberg.  His  Highnefs  hiinl'clf  wrote 
his  Epitaph,  whicit  wili  now  be  piaced 
upon  bis  tomb. 

EPITAPH. 

Thrown  by  birth 
into 

the  vortex  of  a  giddy  vapour^ 
wl.ich 

the  vulgar  call  Glory  and  Grandeur, 
but 

the  nullity  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  Sage ; 

a  prey  to  all  human  infirmities, 
tormented  by  the  patl'.uns  of  others, 
dilturbed  by  his  own, 
and  borne  down  by  tiic  lots  of  beloved 
relations, 

true  andftithful  friends, 
yet  often,  too,  couloled  by  frier.diliip  ; 
happy  in  cullcding  his  thoughts, 
happier  Hill 

where  his  fcvices  could  prove  ufeful  to 
his  country, 
or  futfering  humanity. 

This, 

a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
HENRY  FREDERICK  LOUIS, 
Son  of  Erkolrick.  William  I.  Krug 
of  Pruffia, 
and  of 

Sophia  Dorothea  ,  Daughter  of  Geo.  I. 
King  of  England. 
TRAVELLER  1 

Remember  that  perfeftion  is  rot  to  te 
found  on  Earth, 

If  I  was  not  the  beft  of  Men, 

I  did  not  be  lung  to  the  nuniberuftheBad. 
Praile  and  Blame  cannot  nach  him  that 
ileeps  lit  Eternity ; 
but 

Ssveet  Hope  embellilhcs  the  laft  Hours 
of  the  Man  who  has  dorte  hi.i  Duty  : 
Nor  dues  it  forl'ake  me  at  this  Mon‘.trtl 

SCOTLAND. 

Edin'bcrgh.— Sw/zj/ay,  Augujl  i. 
This  morning:,  about  three  o’clock, 
the  poll-boy  bringing  the  mail  fiora  the 
weft  country,  was  Itopped  about  three 
miles  weft  from  Linlithgow,  by  two 
meu,  who  led  the  horfe  and  boy  in¬ 
to  a  field,  where  they  tied  a  napkin 
over  the  boy’s  eyes,  andalfo  tied  his 
hands  behind  bis  back,  threatenirg  iii- 
ftant  dellrudion  if  be  made  the  fmalleft 
noife.  They  th;n  earned  tfts  ina.i  about 
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100  yards  fro  r  the  place  where  the  b'y 
wis,  where  they  cat  up  the  mail  and 
bags,  and  took,  'out  the  letters.  The 
boy  remained  btmdfolded  and  tie  ■  i<)t 
an  hour,  wher  he  f.  und  means  to  refeue 
btmi'elf,  ar.d  i'eting  no  perfun  near  h:m, 
be  made  the  heft  of  his  way  to  a  far¬ 
mer’s  houie  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  lie  eommuriicated  what  had  liap- 
pentd.  The  farmer  immediately  lent 
out  his  ftrvants  on  horfeback,  in  all  di- 
jf-tienr,  but  they  ccaid  get  no  traces 
of  ti.e  ruub  rs. 

1  ue.'day  A.’.'gr/st  ?. 

Robirt  Brown  and  James  Clerk,  alhs 
Ttewart,  both  dirferttrs-from  one  of  the  re¬ 
giments  of  hoot  (Guards,  were  apprehend¬ 
ed  m  the  New  Town,  on  fufpicion  of  being 
ff  ntrrned  in  tbe  robbery  of  the  mail.  'I  he 
circ  iinft.tnces  that  gave  rife  to  the  fufpi- 
cioii  are  faij  to  be  thefe  Two  men,  who 
new  tmn  out  to  be  the  priforers,  went  to  a 
jiiblic-houfe  on  Monday,  and  afleed  for 
l-jineihiii^  fill  cirner.  1  he  fervant  who 
atteudtd  them,  obilrving  them  counting  a 
large  pai  cel  of  Bank  notes,  communicated 
this  to  her  malh-r,  who  fuppofmg  they 
miglit  be  concerned  in  the  ro’obeiy,  had 
them  followed  to  their  lodgings.  Infor¬ 
mation  being  given,  and  a  warraut  obtain- 
e.l,  ti’.ey  were  next  day  apprehended  on  the 
Breet,  and  carried  before  the  Sheriff,  where 
they  were  ex.’.mined  and  committed  to 
Bind  trial.  When  they  were  apprehend¬ 
ed,  a  tol.  note  and  feveral  fniall  notes,  in 
th''  whole  amounting  to  about  fob  were 
found  in  their  pofu-flion.  On  Wednefday 
two  (Jentlemen  of  the  I’oft  Office,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  Sheriff  officers,  went  in 
chailes,  along  with  Brown,  to  a  hill  fur- 
rounded  with  wood  in  the  neighbourhood 
Ok  Linlithgow,  where  he  fiiewed  them  the 
Utters,  &c.  hid  iu  a  hole  in  tlte  earth,  and 
covered  with  a  large  flone.  All  the  bills 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  letters  were 
burnt  by  the  depredators,  to  prevent  dc- 
tedfion. 

Aug.  "f  he  Annual  Fxaminatlon  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  took  place.  The 
Young  Gentlemen  in  the  difi’erent  Clalfes 
went  th-ough  their  Exercifes,  in  a  manner 
that  did  great  -Fonour  to  themh  Ives,  an  i 
ti  eir  Malftrs.  The  Gold  Medal,  the  gift 
ci  Colonel  Peter  Murray,  was  adjudged  to 
M  ifri-r  Btation,  Dux  of  the  hig'ned  CloU. 
Infcriptieai. 

On  the  one  Hde 

(iui..  SruART  Efatsov. 

Fuero  optime  Alerito,  Condisupulttrumt 
Doci. 

Ad  MDCCCII. 

Or.  tlie  other  fide ; — 

Fiieiritum  Murrj.an’um, 

1(1  J.I'CAt  LillNBURUCNSI, 


Scotland. 

Friday  Augujl  6. 

A  moft  unprecedented  outrage  took  placw 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrofe.  It  was 
tlie  day  of  Ekdion  of  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  Montrofe  dillrid  of  Burghs ; 
and  as  Mr  Farquhar  was  underftood  to 
have  fucceeded  in  the  canvas,  his  Eledion 
was  a  matter  of  mere  form.  I’rovoft  l.yell, 
the  delegate  for  Montrofe,  and  Mr  Brand 
of  l.aurillon,  the  delegate  for  Bervie,  fet 
off,  in  company  with  feveral  of  Mr  Far- 
quhar’s  friends,  in  three  chaifes,from  Mon- 
'  trofe,  to  witnefs  his  eledinn.  At  Dun, 
where  the  road  to  Brechin  is  narrow,  and 
obfeured  by  trees,  the  firll  chaife,  contain¬ 
ing  I’rovoft  Dyell,  and  two  other  Gentle-  • 
men,  was  Bopped  by  a  man  on  horfeback, 
armed  with  piBols  and  a  fabre.  He  de¬ 
manded  to  know  whether  Mr  Brand  was  in 
the  chaife,  but  being  anfwered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  left  them  to  purfue  their  jour¬ 
ney.  On  coming  to  Mr  Brand's  carriage, 
which  was  next  in  order,  the  fame  fellow, 
who  had  now  been  joined  by  two  others, 
one  on  horfeback,  and  another  on  foot, 
knocked  Mr  Brand’s  Poftilion  from  the 
horlie,  and  mounting  in  his  place,  drove  oiF 
with  great  expedition,  along  a  crofs  road 
leading  diredly  from  Brechin,  efcorted  by 
a  hori'eman  on  each  fide.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  they  expedled  feme  deceit, 
and  on  feeing  the  fiiB  carriage  driving  to¬ 
wards  Brechin  with  redoubled  fpeed,  they 
imagined  that  Mr  Brand  (who  was  their 
object,  and  whom  luckily  they  did  not 
know)  to  be  there.  Leaving  the  care  of 
Mr  Brand  and  hb  friends  to  their  new  driv¬ 
er,  the  horfemcn-wheeled  about  in  order  to 
re-examine  the  firft  carriage,  and  Mr 
Brand  and  one  of  his  companions,  du  i-o\~ 
age.  embracing  the  lucky  moment,  threw 
open  both  doors  of  the  carriage,  and  with 
great  intrepidity  leaped  out,  fecrcting 
thenifelves  in  a  corn  held,  remained  fnug 
till  the  purfuit  or  the  returning  of  the 
l.orfemen  were  over— when  they  reached  a 
farm  houfe,  from  which  they  were  fafely 
roududled  by  the  farm  fervants  with  pitch 
forks,  &c.  to  Brechin,  in  good  time  to  the 
LleCtion.  I'he  Sheriff  examined  fevejal 
witneffes,  whofe  examination  occupied  two 
dys. 

Mr  Alexander  Campbell,  writer  in 
Dumbarton,  is  appointed  Sheriff  Subfii- 
tute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr  David  Hutchei'on. 

The  King  iias  been  pleafed  to  ap¬ 
point  j  mes  Ciaufurd,  LIq  ;  to  be  hts 

Agci.t  at  Rotterdam. 

Tuesday,  August  10. 

r.LErTIOM  OF  TEERS. 

This  day  came  on,  at  the  Palace  of 
Holj  rood-houfe,  me  £lc5lion  of  Sixteen 
Peers 


/^uirs  of  Scotland. 

:  Peerage  of  Scot-  £arl»  of  Crawford 
1  lament,  when  the  CaithntU 

verc  choieii.  v.z.  Hnnn: 

No.  olVtite*.  Abtrtorn 

url*,Balcarriii*,  <6  Haddington 

Aboyne,  j6  HtaJ  COURT  of  justiciary. 

Breadalhaiic.sT  Shnday,  /luf^ust  yo. 

Stair,  5?  The  Court  met  this  ilav,  when  Ro- 
GLfgow,  i'i  bert  Brown,  and  James  Ciarh,  aitat 
.ords.Caihcar',  5t  StC  Aa.t,  were  put  to  tiie  bar,  lieiitg  ac- 
Somervillc,  50  cufcd  of  robbing  the  mail  cirt.irig  tVom 
t);e  Welt  C  luntry  to  this  City,  on  the 
I  ForphicheiK  morning  of  the  id  Augult,  "I'he  Lord 

tsvo  oth^  Candi-  Advocate  rofe  and  ftated,  that  owing  to 
:  Lauderdale,  who  unavoidable  ab'.ente  of  fome  maten- 
hinltone,  37  voles.  al  w  .tnelVcs,  he  was  under  the  neccflitr 
e  one  vote  tor  the  jhe  tiial  of  the  priioners  pro 

1C  Duke  of  Argylc  tempore,  and  prefented  a  petition, 

tglinton  only.  praying  lor  a  new  \v.,rrai  t  to  re-eommiC 
cd  for  Lari  of  to  jail,  which  was  granted, 

arquisof  Iwced*  When  the  above  priioners  w  ere  carrl- 
1,  Lglm^un,  Cal-  to  jail,  James  Anderibn,  accul- 

Ihoulie,  Northeik,  ^  j  of  fundry  aits  of  thelt,  was  put  to 

Adam  Frizzle,  aecufed 
Torphic^n,  IJel-  of  (lieep-ilealing ;  they  both  prefent  d 
’ pe'itions  lor  banillimcnt,  whiih  being 
T  ft  *’  lA  b  f‘^‘:"ted  to  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  tl  e 
Lilts.  Court  pronounced  Iciitcncc,  I  y  whieli 

Lennox,  Lar  s  01  Anderfon  is  banilLed  fiom  Scotland  for 
Dylart,  Lute,  and  p'l-i^^lc  for  fourteen  years. 

31.  This  day  there  were  alio  bolls  cf 
■esent.  Oatmeal  in  Edinburgh  market,  which  fold 

Earl  of  Denmore  from  16s.  to  I ’8.  per  boll. — Ketail  Prices 
1  Stair  p^-r  peck  of  Heft  Oatmeal,  is.  i4d.  Second, 

GUfgow  td.— There  were  alto  40  bolls  cf  I’eaie 

Vifet.  Arbuthnot  and  Barley  Meal,  which  fold  from  iis.  to 
Loid  Sinclair  per  boll— Kt  tail  Prices  per  peck,  lod. 

Semple  to  nd. 

Eiphinllone  price  of  Potatoes  in  Edinburgh  market, 
Torphichen  Sixpence  the  peck. 

N»pier  BIRTHS. 

,  At  London,  Lady  Elizabeth  Malliday, 

a  daughter. 

At  his  houfe,  in  Gower  ftrect,  London, 
„?  **  .  ,  the  Lady  of  .Alrxandrr  Brymer,  Efq  1  fon. 

'*****'*^  Ar  Cadle  Eden,  Mrs  Burdon,  wife  of 

Rowland  Burdoo,  £fq  a  fon  and  heir, 
nf  Mirchion*f$  of  Winchefter,  a  fon. 

.  Earl  of  Eglintcun  Forfter,  Elq  of  Bruator,  a  ron-her 

>  Earl  of  Glalgow  tt'^hUtnib  child. 

3  Earl  of  I-aa-lerdale  3°  Lady  Ann  Hope,  a  fan,  at  Keith 

>  Earl  of  Stair  Houfe. 

1  Lord  Napier  *•  At  Giffordvale,  Mrs  Gardiner, 

Lhti.  ■  d»uphter. 

Earl  of  Galloway  !*•  In  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of 

Kinnoul  James  Colquhuun,  E.'q.  of  Luf>,  a  uaogh- 

Dumfries  ter. 

Dylart 
Kintore 
Bute 

Hopetoun 
Dcloraine 


Vifeount  Falk  land 
Lord  Somi  tvilic 
Rcay 

Kiikcu-ibright 


— .  Mrs  Jay  of  Lizmount,  a  fvn. 
MARRl.AGES. 

At  London,  the  Lake  of  S:  .-kibans  to 
Mils  Manners. 

At 


i6o  Deatbr, 

At  London,  Mr  Theddie,  of  Duke*  the  late,  anJ  fifter  to  the  prefent  Jamea 
flreec,  to  Mifs  M‘Dou(;all,  daughter  of  the  iiruce,  Efq.  of  KionairJ. 
late  A.  M‘Douga!l,  E.q  of  Invereik  Houfe.  __  .^.,,5 

At  St  Oeorgr’*.  liloomfbury,  George  GEAI  US. 

Leckie,  Efq.  of  Finibury  fquare,  to  Mifi  His  Royil  Highnefs  Prince  Henry  of 
Elizabeth  Horner,  daughter  of  John  Hor-  Pruflia,  the  Brother  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
ner,  Efq.  of  Edinburgh  of  a  paralytic  attack,  at  his  Palace  at  Rhcinl* 

At  Dublin,  Ifaac  Weld,  jun,  Efq.  to  Mifs  berg,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age- 
M,  A.  Hume,  youngeff  daughter  of  the  At  Dumfries,  Mifs  Anne  Staig  Wiifon, 
late  Alexander  Home,  Eiq  of  Edinburgh,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Wilfon,  one  of 
Mr  P  Mackay,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  the  Bailies  of  Dumfries, 
to  Mifs  Anne  I'aylor,  daughter  of  the  lace  Lately,  of  a  malignant  fever.  Five  chil* 
W’illiam  Taylor,  Efq.  dren  in  the  fpace  ot  a  fortnight,  the  eldeft 

At  Pjiflcy,  Mr  Charles  Downie,  mer-  only  ic  years  of  age,  all  of  one  family,  bc- 
chant,  to  Mifs  Janet  Murdoch,  daughter  longing  to  Mr  George  Cook,  a  refpcdfable 
of  Mr  George  Murdoch,  merchant.  farmer  at  Lilting,  near  York. 

At  Paifley,  Mr  Peter  Mirrielecs.  .Sad*  1801.  'Jwy  (t.  At  Tobago,  Mr  Andrew 
dler  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Jane  Stewart,  Hood,  late  of  Tat bol ton. 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Stewart,  la.  At  Lifbon,  Capt.  Simon  Frazer,  of 
merchant  in  Paifley.  the  yzd  regiment,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Gene* 

1 801.  yuty  29.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  ral  Frafer,  and  fun  of  Jamea  Frafer,  Efq.  of 
Loudon.  Purfer  in  his  Majefty’s  Navy,  to  Gurthleck 

Mifs  Margaret  Playfair,  eldcll  daughter  of  26.  At  Stirling,  Jefley  Tovey.the  young* 
Mr  Robert  Playfair,  writer.  eft  daughter  of  Capt.  Tovey,  of  the  late 

,-50.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Thomfon,  of  jth  Regiment  of  Scots  Militia, 
the  Navy,  to  Mifs  Grant  Dickfon.  third  —  At  Glafgow,  in  the  04th  year  of  her 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Dickfon,  of  the  age,  Mrs  Brown,  widow  of  George  Brown, 
Bank,  hy  Prefloi.pans.  Efq.  late  Provofl  of  Glafgow. 

ylr^g-  a.  Mr  George  Graham,  merchant  50.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Gregory, 
an  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Chriftina  Young,  tin-imith. 

daughter  of  Mr  William  Young, Delftfieid.  — .  At  Langholir.,  aged  95  years,  John 
— .  James  Gilchrift,  Efq.  Writer  to  the  Scott.  He  commenced  the  bufinefs  of  a 
Signet,  to  Mifs  jeflie  Corrie,  daughter  of  common  carrier  between  Edinburgh  and 
Hugh  Corrie,  £lq;  of  Culloch,  Writer  to  Carliflein  1743,  and  declined  ic  only  a  Ibort 
the  .Signet.  time  ago. 

.2,  Mr  James  MacFarquhar,  merchant  in  August^-  At  Montrofe,  Mr  Robert  Stra* 
Glafgow.  to  Mifs  Caroline  Clarke,  youpg*  than,  merchant,  while  converflng  in  the 
efl  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Clarke,  ilieet  with  a  friend 
Efq.  — .  At  Weftbarns,  Mr  Adam  Watfon, 

5.  At  Forres,  John  H.  Forbes,  Efq.  Ad*  merchant  in  Dunbar. 

Tocate,  to  I.ouifa  Cuming,  third  dangli*  1 1.  At  Glafgow,  Mr  Archibald  Hunter, 
ter  of  A.  P.  Cuming  Gordon,  Efq.  of  Al-  manufadlurer. 

tyr,  M.  P.  14.  At  Glafgow,  James  Watfon,  Efq. 

II.  In  North  Wales,  the  Right  Hon.  banker. 

Lord  Vifeount  Kirkwall,  to  the  Hon.  Mifs  I  t.  A|  Inverary,  Lachlan  Campbell,  Efq. 
Anna  Maria  Blaquierc,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sheriff-.Suhftitute  of  Argylefbire. 

L'lrcf  de  Blaquierc,  16.  Mifs  Matilda  Campbell,  daughter  of 

II.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Waugh,  the  late  Col.  Alexander  Campbell  of  Bar* 
me  reliant,  CO  Mifs  Jane  l.indlay,  daughter  caldine,  at  Sir  John  Sinclair’s,  Charlotte 
of  the  deceafed  Mr  David  Lindfay,  nier*  Square, 

chan'.  17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Kirkpatrick, 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Home,  Efq.  fen.  of  Clofcburn. 
of  Linhoufc,  clerk  to  the  flgnet,  to  Mifs  10.  At-St  Andrews,  in  the  85th  year  of 
Mitchell,  tldefl  daughter  of  William  Mil*  his  age,  Alexander  Scott,  F.fq. 
chell  Efq  of  Brown’s  Square  a.f  •A* Marion  Dalrym- 

—  At  Porto- Bello,  John  Jardine,  Ffq.  pie,  fecond  daughter  of  the  deceafed  David 
younger  of  Hallflde,  Advocate,  to  Mils  Dalrympic,  Efq.  of  Wcfthall,  one  of  the 
Janet  Maitland  Bruce,  only  daughter  of  Senators  of  the  College  of  Juftice. 

T.r'  ftta  in  onr  lafl.  Page  <,().  col.  7.  line  %/[.for  — o  read  To  P.  57.  col.  I.  line  9.  Ar 
hawkin’  rend  howkin’  1.  27.  for  I'he  read  I  h.ie  col.  2. 1.  2  for  As  read  Is  1.  13-  jer 
bicken  read  birken  1.  2'9  for  patch  read  pcutch 


